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READER, 


[1 HOU haſt here the Beginning 

and End of a Diſcourſe concern- 
ing Government; what Fate has other- 
wiſe diſpoſed of the Papers that ſhould 
have filled up the. Middle, and were 
more than all the reſt, tis not worth 
while to tell thee. Theſe which re- 


944 


main, I hope are ſufficient to-eſtabliſh 
the Throne of our great Reſtorer, our 


preſent King William; to make good 
his Title, in the Conſent of the People ; 


which being the only one of all law- 


ful Governments, he has. more fully 
and clearly, than any Prince in Chrif- 


tendom; and to juſtify to the World 


the People of England, whole love of 
| A 4 wart their 


| Lhe 7 R yy F 4 0 9 
— juſt and natural Ri hts, with their 


Reſolution to preſerve Them, ſaved the | 
Nation when it was on the very brink 
of Slavery and Ruin.” If theſe Papers 
have that Evidence I flatter my ſelf 
is ab be Pu nd\ in them, chere Will (be 
nd great miſs of thoſe whichare loſt, 
and my Reader may be ſatisfied with- 
out them. For ! imagine, & I ſhall Have 
neither che Time, nor Inclinatiofi 0 
— Pains, and fill up the wabit- 
mg part of my Anſwer, by  rracing Sir 
Robert again, chro all the Windings 
and bete which are to be met 
wich in the ſeveral Branches of his won 
derful Syſtem. The King, and Body 
of the Nation, have ſince ſo thorowly 
confuted his Hypotheſps, chat, I ſuppoſe, 
no body hereafter will have either the 
Confidence to app ar againſt our com- 
mon Safety, and be again an Advocate 
for Slavery; or the Weakneſs to be de- 
ceived with Contradictions dreſſed up 
in a Popular Style, and well turned Pe- 
Bock. Fox nee,, 
Pains 


2 


. 1 K F 2 c 7 
Pains himſelf, in thoſe Parts n, 
here untouched, to ſtrip Sir Robert's 
Diſcourſes of the Flouciſh, of doubtful 
Expreſſions, and endeavour to teducm 
his Words to direct, 9 ＋ intelli- 
Propoſitions, and chen compare 
go” one with another, he will quick+ 
ly be ſatisfied, there was never ſo much 
lib Nonſenſe put together in well 
ounding Engliſb. If he think it not 
worth While to examine his Works all 
thro, let him make an Experiment in 
that Part where he treats. of Uſurpation; 
and let him try whether he can, with 
all his Skill, make Sir Robert intelligi- 
ble, and conſiſtent with himſelf, or com- 
mon Senſe. I ſhould not ſpeak ſo 1 
ly of a Gentleman, long ſinee paſt an- 
ſwering, had not the Pulpit, of late 
Years, publickly owned his Doctrine, 
and made it the current Divinity of the 
Times. Tis neceſſary thoſe Maw who, 
taking on them: to be: Teachers, have ſo 
dangerouſly miſled others, ſhould be 
bh ſhewed of what Authority 225 
act 


Te PREFACE © 
Patriarch, whom they have followed, is, 
or ought to be; that ſo they may ei- 
ther recant what, upon ſo ill Grounds, 
they have vented, or juſtify his Opini- 
ons. For I ſhould not have writ againſt 
Sir Robert, or taken the Pains to ſhew 
his Miſtakes, Inconſiſtences, and want 
dk (What! he ſo much boaſts of, and 
pretends wholly to build on) Scripture- 
us, who, by crying up his Books, and 
eſpouſing his Doctrine, ſave me from 
the Reproach of writing againſt a dead 
Adverſary. They have been ſo zea- | 
tons in this Point, that if I have done | 
him any wrong, I cannot hope © they ; 


1 
1 
i 
1 
iy 
| 
| 
1 
1 
| 


CES | 7 

ſhould ſpare me. I wiſh, where they 

have done the Truth and the Publick 
wrong, (there being ' ſcarce a greater 
Miſchief to Prince and People, than the ( 
propagating wrong Notions concerning 
Government) they would be as ready 
to redreſs it: And that all Times 
might not have reaſon to complain of 
the Drum Ecelgſiaſtick. If any one, 

Fs concertk 

4 


82 
- 


4. 
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p A. fands for our Author, 


promiſe him either to recant my Miſ- 


ſwer his Difficulties. But he muſt re- 


member two Things ; 


Firſt, That cavilling here and there, 
at ſome Expreſſion, or little Incident 
of my Diſcourſe, is not an Anſwer to 
my Book. 


Secondly, That 1 ſhall not take Rail- 5 


ing for Arguments, nor think either of 
theſe worth my Notice. Tho I ſhall 
always look on my ſelf as bound to 
give Satisfaction to any one, who ſhall 
appear to be conſcientiouſſy ſcrupulous 
in the Point, and ſhall ſhew any juſt 


Grounds for his Scruples. 


I have nothing more, but to advertiſe 
the Reader, that | 


O. 


” AePREFHOE , 
concerned really ſor Truth, undettake 
the Confutation of my Hypot heſis, 1 


BY * - | | 


Aud that a bare Dvatation o V Pages, 


_.._ _  almays means Pages of his Pa- 
triarcha, Edit. n | 
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WP Lavery is 10 vile and mitetible an 
Eſtate of Man, and ſo directiy oppo- 
ſite to the generous Temper and 
e Courage of our Nation; that tis 
hardly to be conceived, that an Epgliſhman,, much 
leſs + Gentleman, ſhould plead for't. And uy. 

ſhould have taken Sir Robert Filmer's Patriarcha, as 
any other Treatiſe which would perſuade all Men 
that they are Slaves, and ought to be ſo, for ſuch 
another Exerciſe of Wit, as was his, who writ. the 
Encomium of Nero, rather. than for a ſerious Dif- 
courſe meant in earneſt; had not the Gravity of the 
Title and . Epiſtle, the Picture in the Front of the 
Book, and the Applauſe thay followed i ir, requi red me 
to 


„ 1 


1 b 1 1 1 e 


. 8 he Firſt Treatiſẽ Chap. I. 
to believe, that the Author and Publiſher were both 
n earneſt.” I therefore took it into my hands with 
all the Expectation, and read it thro? with all the 
Attention due to a Treatiſe that made ſuch a Noiſe 
at its coming abroad; and cannot but confeſs my ſelf 
mightily ſurprized, that in a Book, which was to pro- 
vide Chains for all Mankind, - I ſhould find nothi 
but a Rope of Sand, uſeful perhaps to ſuch, 3 
Skill and Buſineſs it is to raiſe a Duſt, and would blind 
the People, the better to millead chem 4, hut in truth 
not of any Force to draw thoſe into Bondage, who 
have their Eyes open, and ſo much Senſe about them, 
as to conſider, chat Chains are but an ill wearing, how 
much Care ſoever hath been taken to file and poliſh 
- $2. If any one think I take too much liberty in 
ſpeaking ſo freely of a Man, who is the great Cham- 
pion of Abſolute Power, and the Idol of thoſe who | 
worſhip it; I beſeech him to make this ſmall allow- | 
ance for once, to one, who, even after the reading of 
Sir Rober!'s Book, cannot but think himſelf, as the | 
Laws allow him, a Freeman : And I know no Fault 
it is to do fo, unleſs any one better skill'd in the Fate 
of it, than I, ſhould have it reveal'd to him, that this 
Treatiſe, Which has lain dormant ſo long, was, when 
it appeared in the World, to carry, by 2 ſtrengrh of | 
its Arguments, all Liberty out of it; and that from 
thenceforth our Author's ſhort Model was to- be the 
Pattern in the Mount, and the perfect Standard of 
Politicks for the future. His Syſtem lies in a little 
compaſs, tis no more but this, 1 
Dat all Government is Abſolute Monarcby. 
And the Ground he builds on, is this, 3 
- That no Man is born fre. Cr Eg 
_ $3. In this laſt Age a Generation of Men has ſprung 
up amongſt us, that would flatter Princes with an 
pinion, that they have a Divine Right to A 
Power, let the Laws by which they are conſtituted, 
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H. gage concevaing oe 8 
and are to govern; and the Conditions 3 which 
enter upon their Authority, be what they will, - 

wy their —— to obſerve them wer 7 — ö 
ratified by ſolemn Oaths and Promiſes, To make 
way for this Doctrine, they have denied Mankind a 
Right to natural Freedom; whereby they have not 
only, as much as in them lies, expoſed all Subjects 
to the utmoſt Miſery of Tyranny and Oppreſſion, 
but have alſo unſettled the Titles, and ſhaken the 
Thrones of Princes; (for they too, by theſe Mens 
Syſtem, except only one, are all born Slaves, and by 
Divine Right, are Subjects to Adam's right Heir :) Ag 
if they had deſign'd to make War upon all Govern- 
ment, and ſubvert the very Foundations of Human 
Society, to ſerve their porn Tas, +5715! &f 
$4: However we mult believe them upon their own 
bare Words, when they tell us, We are all born 
Slaves, and muſt continue ſo, there is no Remedy 
for it; Life and Thraldom we enter'd into together, 
and can never be quit of the one, till we part with 
the other. Scripture or Reaſon I am ſure do not any 
where fay ſo, notwithſtanding the noiſe of Divine 
Right, as if Divine Authority hath ſubjected us to 
us the unlimited Will of another. An admirable State 
Jof Mankind, and that which they have hot had Wit 
enough to find out till this latter Age. For how- 
ever Sir Robert Filmer ſeems to condemn the Novelty of 
Ihe contrary Opinion, Patr. p. 3. yetT believe it will 
be hard for him to find any other Age, or Country 

tle of the World, but this, which has aſſerted Monarchy 
| to be Jure Divino. And he confeſſes, Patr. p. 4. 
That Heyward, Blackwood, Barclay, and others, that 
have bravely vindicated the Right of Kings in maſt 
Points, never thought of this, hut ith one Con- 
ing en admitted the Natural Liberty and Equulity f 
an Mankind. | 9 TH 
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w. , Treatiſe Chap. n. 


5. By whom this Doctrine came at firſt to be 
e and brought in faſhion amongſt us, and 
what ſad Effects it gave riſe to, I leave to Hiſtorians 
to relate; or to the Memory of "thoſe, who were 
Cotemporaries with Sibiborp and Mainwaring, to re- 
collect. My buſineſs at preſent is only to conſider 
what Sir R. F. who is allowed to have carried this 
Argument fartheſt, and is ſuppoſed to have brought 
it to perfection, has ſaid in it; for from him every 
one, who would be as faſhionable as French was at 
Court, has learned, and runs away with this ſhort 
Syſtem of Politicks, viz. Men are not bern free, and 
therefore could never have the Liberty to chooje. either 
Governors, or Forms of Government, Princes have their 
Power abſolute, and by Divine Right; for Slaves 
could never have à Right to compact or conſent. 
Adam was an abſolute Monarch, and 0 are all Princes 
ever ſince. u | 
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CHAP. Ul. 
of Paternal and Regat Power 


f 6, «in R. Ps. great Poſition is, that Men are not | 
naturally fi 75 This is the Foundation on which 
ſis abſolute Mr ſtands, and from which it 
erects it ſelf to an height, that its Power is above 
every Power, Caput inter nubila, ſo high above all 
earthly and human Things, that Thought can ſcarce 
reach it; that Promiſes and Oaths, which tye the in- 
finite Deity, cannot confine it. But if this Foundation * * 
fails; all his Fabrick falls with it, and Governments ure, 
muſt be left again to the old way of being made by ©*” 
Contrivance, and the Conſent of Men (Aro geriim uri © 7; 
making uſe of their Reaſon to unite together into ll Farb 


Ne Sockeey. 


—— 
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im, eſtabliſhes his 
Wy 12 897 Bellarmine being routed by his own Con- 
Ute 
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Society. To prove this” grand Poſition of his, he 
tells us, p. 12. Men art born in ſubj edtion to their Pa- 
rents, and therefore cannot be free, ! And this Au- 
chority of Parents, he calls Royal Authority, p. 12, 
14. Fatherly Autbority, Kig bf tg 1. Taler bet p. 
12, 20. One woüld 1 5 honght: would,” in the 
beginning of ſuch a Work as this, on which was to” 
depend fe Authority of Princes, and the Obedience 
of Subjects, have told us expreſly, what that fatherly 
Authority is, have defined it, tho not limited it; be. 
cauſe in ſome other Treatiſe of his he tells us, tis 
unlimited, and * unlimitable: he ſhould at leaſt 
have given us ſuch an Account of it, that we might 
have had an entire Notion of this Futberbood, or 
Fatherly' Authority, whenever it came in our way in 
his Writings. T is I expected to have found in the 
firſt Chapter of his Patriarcba. But inſtead thereof, 
having, en paſſant, (1.) made his Obeyſance to che 
Arcana Imperii, p. 5. (2.) Made his Compliment to 
the Rights and Liberties of this, or any other Nation, p. 6. 
which he is going preſently to null and deſtroy; and 
(3.) Made his Leg to thoſe learned Men, who did not 
ſee ſo far into the matter as himſelf, p. 2. he comes 
to fall on Bellarmine, p. 8. and, by a Victory over 
Fatherh Authority beyond any 


ſſion, p. 11. the Day is clear got, and there is no 


more need of any Forces: For having done that, I 
Jobſerve not that he ſtates the Queſtion, or rallies up 
any Arguments to make good his Opinion, but ra- 
ther tells us the Story, as he r_ fit, of 700 


1 


TTY IPO. 


* in Grants and Gifts that have their Original from God or Na- 
ture, as the Power of the Father hath, no inferior Power" of ian 


Jean limit, nor make any Law of Preſcription againſt them. 


O. 158. | 
The Scripture teaches, that Supreme Power was originally in the 
Father, without any Limitation. O. 245. 


B 3 | ſtrange 


6 — The Fine Troatif Chap. II. 
ſtrange kind ef domineering Phantom, called the 
FKuatberbood, which whoever could catch, preſently 
get Empire, and unlimited abſolute Power. He af- 
ures us how this Fatherhood began in Adam, con- 
tinued its Courſe, and kept the World in order all 
tha time of the Patriarchs till the Flood, got out of 
the Ark with Noah and his Sons, made and ſuppor- 
ted all the Kings of the Earth till the CHEE of 
the ſraclites in Egyyt; and then the poor Fatherhood 
was under Hatehes, till God by giving the Iſraelites 
Kivgs, re-eſtabliſhed the antient and prime „ . tbe 
lineal Succeſſion in Paternal Government, This is his 
Buſineſs from p. 12. to 19. And then obviating an 
Objection, and clearing a Difficulty or two with one 
half Reaſon, p. 23. ts confirm. the Natural Right of 
Regal Power, he ends the firſt Chapter. I hope tis 
no Injury te call an half Quotation an half Reafon ; 
fer God ſays, Honour thy Father, and Mother ; but our 
Author contents himſelf with half, leaves out thy M.. 
ther quite, as little ſerviceable to his Purpoſe. But 
of -that more in another Place. 9 | ” 9 
57. 1 do not think our Author ſo little skilpd in the 
way of writing Diſeourſes of this Nature, nor ſo 
. careleſs of the Point in hand, that he by over- ſight 
commits the Fault that he himſelf, in his Anarchy of | 
a mid Monarchy, p. 239. objects to Mr. Huntan in 
theſe Werds: ¶ hers firſt I charge the A. that he bath. | 
not given us any; Definition, or Deſcription of Monarchy | 
ix general; for by the Rules of Method, be ſhould baue 
ii definid. And by the like Rule of Method Sir 
Robert ſhould have told us, what his Fatherhood or 
Fatherly Authority is, before he had told us, in whom 
it was to be found, and talked fo much of it. But | 
perhaps Sir Robert found, that this Fatherly Authority, 
this Power of Fathers, and of Kings, for he makes 
them both the fame, P. 24. would make a very odd 


* 
2 
” 
4. 


and inen Figure, and very diſagreeing, with What 
either Children imagine of their Parents, or Subjects 
| FE ens 


e 5. Kings, in the Right of Parents, ſucceed ta the x7 


Power is by 1 
Law to limit it, Adam was Lord of all, p. 40. The 


9 


1 Dcomernit W 1 
of their Kings, if he ſhould have ven us the whol e 

Draught together in that gigantick Form, he oy 
painted it in his own Fancy; and therefore, ile a 
wary Phyſician, when he would have his Patient ſwal- 
low ſome harſh or corroſive Liquor, he mingles it 
with a large Quantity of that which may dilute it; 
a, the ſcatter'd' Parts may go down with leſs feel- 
and cauſe leſs Averſion. 
; 8, Let us then endeavour to find what Account 


h 1 us of this Fatherly Authority, as it lies ſcat- 
ter 


in the ſeveral Parts of his "Writings. And 
firſt, as it was veſted in Adam, he ſa mw 816 only 
Adam, but the ſucceeding Patriarchs, had by Right of | 


Fatherhood Royal Authority over their Children, P. 12, 
This Lordſhip which Adam by Command had over the 
whole World, and by Right drew from bim the Pa- 


triarchs did enjoy, was as large and ample as the abſe- 
lute Dominion of any Monarch, which bath been ſince 
the Creation, p. 1 = Dominion of Life and Death, 
making War, and concluding, Peace, p. 13. Adam and 
the Patriarchs bad abſolute Power of Life and Death, 


xerciſe of ſupreme Fuels, p. 19. 4s Kingl 
5 4 Law of God, /o L 125 10 ee 


Fatber a 50 governs by us other ; than by 
his own Will, p The Superiority of Princes is above 


Laws, Hand 285 unlimited FJuriſdiction of Kings is /o 
7 


amply ribed by Samuel, p. 80, Kings are above the 
Laws, p. 93- Andto this purpoſe ſee a great deal 


more which our A. delivers in Bodix's Words : It is 


certain, that all Laws, Privileges, and Grauts, of Prin- 
ces, have uo Force, but during fe Lie; if they be not 
ratified by the expreſs Confent or 1 "ret of the 
Prince . following, eſpecially Privileges, i, 

5 


The Reaſon wwby Laws have been alſo os FA Ki 


gas this; When Kings were either buſied with Wars, or 


Arad vorh Publick . ſo that ever private Mer 
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3 be Firſt Treatiſe Chap. II. 
could not babe Acceſs to their Perſons, o learn their 8 
Wills and Pleaſure, then. were Laws of Neceſſity in- a 
vented, that fo every particular Subject might find bis 0) 
"principal Pleaſure decypber d unto bim in the Tables of his di 
"Laws, p. 92. In a Monarchy the King muſt by nece/- th 
, fity be above the Laws, p. 100. A perfett Kingdom is pl 
that, wherein the King rules all things according to bis P 
o·οn Will, p. 100. Neither Common nor Statute Laws th 
are, or can be, any Diminution of that general Power, = 
which Kings. bave over their People by "go Falber- in 
Hood, p. 113. Adam was the Father, King, and Lord G 
over bis Family; a Son, a Subject, and à Servant or al 
Slave, were one and the ſame thing at firſt. © The Fa- A 
ber had Power to diſpoſe or ſell his Children or Servants ne 
whence we find, that the firſt reckoning up of Goods in le 
Scripture, the Man-Servant and the Maid-Servant, are at 
numbred among the Poſſeſſions and Subſtance of the Own- © m 
er, as other Goods were, O. Pref. God alſo hath pe 
given to the Father a Right or Liberty, to alien his Power | G 
over i Children to any other ; whence we find the Sale V 
and Gift of Children to have been much in uſe in the pr 
Beginning of - the World, when Men bad their. Servants 
for a Poſſeſſion and an Inheritance, as well as other Goods of 
whereupon we find the Power of Caſtrating and making | © 
Eunuchs'much in uſe in old times, O. p. 135. Lau is | 
nothing elſe but the Will of bim that bath the Power of ar 
the ſupreme Father, O. p. 223. It was God's Ordi- | th 
nance that the Supremacy ſhoutd\ be unlimited in Adam, R 
and as large as all the As of his Will; and as in him, 
fo in all others that have ſupreme Power, O. p. 245. m 
989. Thavebeen fain to trouble my Reader with theſe ne 
ſeveral Quotations in our A's own Words, that in th 
them might be ſeen his own Deſcription of his Fa- lo 
, "therly Authority, as it lies ſcatter'd up and down in his | 
-Writings, "which he ſuppoſes was firſt veſted in Adam, W. 
and by Right belongs to all Princes ever ſince. This || fo 
 Fatherly "Authority then, or Right of Fatherhood, in th 
our A*S"Senſe,” is a Divine unalterable Right of I ar 
—_— | * Sovereignty; 
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Government, an | 
able to expect, that he ſhould have proved this with 


| 1 8 
— . 


Sovereignty, whereby a Father or a Prince bath an 
abſolute; arbitrary, unlimited, and unlimitable Power, 
over the Lives, Liberties,” and Eſtates of his Chil 
dren and Subjects; 19 that he may take or alienate 
their Eſtates, ſell, caſtrate, or uſe their Perſons as he 
pleaſes, they being all his Slaves, and he Lord or 
Proprietor of every thing, and his unbounded Will 
— ß 
8 10. Our A. having placed ſuch a mighty Power 
in Adam, and upon that Fr rn founded all 
W all Power of Princes, it is reaſon- 


Arguments clear and evident, ſuitable to the Weighti- 
ness of the Cauſe. That ſince Men had nothing elſe 
left them, they might in Slavery have ſuch undeni- 
able Proofs of its Neceſſity, that their Confciences 
might be convinced, and oblige them to ſubmit 
peaceably to that abſolute Dominion, which their 
Governors had a Right to exerciſe over them. 
Without this, what Good could our A. do, or 
pretend to do, by erecting ſuch an unlimited 
Power, but flatter the natural Vanity and Ambition 
of Men, too apt of itſelf to grow and encreaſe with 
the Poſſeſſion of any Power? And by perſuading 
thoſe, who, by the Conſent of their Fellow-Men, 
are advanced to great, but limited, Degrees of it, 
chat by that part which is given them, they have a 
Right to all, that was not ſo; and therefore may do 
what they pleaſe, becauſe they have Authority to do 
more than others, and ſo tempt them to do, what is 
neither for their own, nor the Good of thoſe under 
their Care; whereby great Miſchiefs cannot but fol- 
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811. The Sovereignty of Adam, being that on 

which, as a ſure Baſis, our A. builds his mighty ab- 
ſolute Monarchy, I expected, that, in his Patriarcha, 
this his main Suppoſition would have been proved, 


and eſtabliſned with all that Evidence of Arguments, 
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1% Ne ig Freatiſe. Chap. II. 
that ſuch a fundamental Tenet required; and that this, 
great Streſs of the Buſineſs depends, | 
would have been made out with Reaſons ſufficient to 
"i the, Confidence. with which it was aſſumed. 

tn 


on which the 


all that Treatiſe, I could find very little tend- 


ing that way: The thing is there ſo taken for 


granted, without Proof, that I could ſcarce believe 
my ſelf, when upon attentive reading that Treatiſe, I 


found there ſo mighty a Structure rais'd, upon the 


bare Suppoſition of this Foundation. For it is ſcarce 
credible, that in a Diſcourſe, where he pretends to 
eonfute the Erroneaus Principle of Man's Natural 
Freedom, he ſhould do it by a bare Suppolition of 
Adam's wag 2. „without offering any Proof for that 
Authority. ed he — = that Adam had 
Keyai Authority, p. 12, and 13. Abſolute Lordſhip and 
Dominion of Life and Death, p. 13. An Univerſal 
. p. 33. Abſolute Power of Life and Death, 
p. 356. He is very frequent in ſuch Aſſertions: but, 
What is ſtrange, in all his whole Patriarcha I find not 


ene Pretence of a Reaſon to eſtabliſh hy — great | 


Foundation of Government; nat any thi | 
laoks like an Argument, but theſe We rds: _ 
firm this Natural ge of Regal Power, we find in 
the Decalague, that the Law which enjoins 
ence. to. Kings, is delivered in the Terms, Honour thy 
Father, as if all Power were originally in the Fa- 


ther. And why may IT not add as well, That in 


the Decalogue, the Law that enjoins Obedience to 
Queens, is delivered in the Terms of Honour , thy 
Mecber, as if all Power were originally in the Mo- 
ther? The Argument, as Sir Robert puts it, will 


' hold as well for one as Yother ; But of thay more 


in its due place. 

$ 12. All that I take notice of here, i is, 3 this is 
all our A. ſays in this firſt, or any of the following 
Chapters, to prove the Abſolute Pawer of Adam, 
* is his great Principle : And yet, as war) 


Obedi- / 
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1 + | concerning Cavarnuent- 19 
chere ſettled it upon ſure Demonſtration, he begins 
his ſecond; Chapter with theſe Words, By canfer fi 
theſe Proofs and Reaſons, drawn from the Authority, 0 
the S Future. Where thoſe Progs and Reaſons tor 
Adams Sovereignty are, bating that of Hanour thy 
Father, above-mentioned, I confef I cannot find; 
unleſs what he ſays, p. 11. In theſe Words we haus 
an evident Confeſſion, viz. of Bellarmine, that Creation 
mace Man Prince of his Feten muſt be taken for 
Proofs and Reaſons drawn from Scripture, or for-any 
fort of Proof at all: tho from thence, by a new way 
of Inference, in the Words immediately following, 
he concludes, . the Royal! Authority of Adam ſufficient- 


1 


ly ſettled in him. | d 5 
8 13. If he has in that Chapter, or any where ig 
the whole Treatiſe, given any other Proofs of Adams 


Royal Authority, other than by often repeating i 


which, among ſome Men, goes for Ae ] 
deſire any body for him to ſhew me the Place and 
Page, that I may be convinced of my Miſtake, and 
acknowledge my Overſight. If no ſuch Arguments 
are to be found, I beſeech thoſe Men, who have ſo 
much cried up this Rook, to conſider, whether they 
do not give e. World cauſe to ſuſpect, that it's 
not the Force of Reaſon and Argument, that makes 
them far Abſolute Monarchy, but ſome other by 
Intereſt ; andtherefore they are reſolved to applaud any 
Author, that writes in favour of this Doctrine, whe- 
ther he ſupport it with Reaſon or no. But I hope 
they do not expect, that rational and indifferent 
Men ſhould be brought over to their Opinion, be- 
cauſe this their great Doctor of it, in a Diſcourſe made 
og Purple te ſet up the Abſolute Monarchical Power 
of © Adam, in oppoſition to the Natural Freedom of 
Mankind, has faid ſo little to prove it; from whence 
it is rather naturally to be concluded, that there is 
little to be ſaid. | 
| 914. 


9 
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5814. But, that I might omit no care to inform 
myſelf i in our A's full Senſe, I conſulted his Obſer- 
| vations on 8 3s Hobbes, '&c. to fee whether in 
1 Bl putin others he made uſe of any Arguments 
| Hy fen an darling Tenet of Adam's Sovereignty ; ſince 
105 15 Treatiſe of the Natural Power of” Kings, he 
hath been fo ſparing of them, In his Obſervations 
on Mr. Hobbes's Leviathan, I think he has put, in ſhort,” 
all thoſe Arguments for it together, which in his 
Writings 1 find him any where to make uſe of; his 
Words are theſe: F God created only Adam, and of 
a 8 1 of him made the Woman; and if by Generation 
from them Two, as Parts of hit. all Mankind be Pro- 
ated : If alſo God gave to Adam not . only the 
oe over the Woman, and the Children that ſhould 
ue from them, but alſo over the whole Earth 10 fab. 
"i, and over all the Creatures on it, fo that as long 

45 Adam lived, no Man could claim or enjoy any thi 
but by Donation. Aﬀſſignation or Permiſji on from him; in 
wonder, &c. O. 165. Here we have the Sum of all 
his Arguments for Adam's Soverei bach and againſt 
Natiural Fed, which I find up and down n his 
other Treatiſes: And they are the following; Gol 
Creation of Adam; the Dominion he gave him over 
Eve; and the Dominion he had as Father over his 
Children: * which I ſhall ROY . W 
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8 H AP. UI. 
X Adam 5 Tithe 10 Sovereignty 'y Cre 
ation. | 


55 I i gin IR Robert i in his Preface to his Qtieerations 
on Ariſtotle's Politicks, tells us, A natural 

Buden of Mankind. cannot be "ſuppoſed without the 
Denial of tbe Creation of Adam: But how Adam s be- 
ing created, which was nothing but his receiving a 
Being immediately from Omnipotency and che Hand 
of God, gave Adam a Sovereignty over any thing, I 
cannot ſee; nor conſequently underſtand, how a 17 
poſition of Natural Freedom is a Denial of Adam's 
Creation; and would be glad any body elſe (fince 
our A. did not vouchſafe us the . — ang: make 


it out for him. For I find no difficulty 2 
the Freedom of Mankind, tho I have gr believed 
the Creation of Adam. He was created, or to 


exiſt by God's immediate Power, without the Inter- 


vention of Parents, or the Pre- exiſtence of any of 
the ſame Species to beget him, when it pleaſed God 
he ſhould; and ſo did the Lyon, the King of Beaſts, 
before him, by the ſame creating Power of God: 

And if bare Exiſtence by chat Power, and in that 
way, will give Dominion, without any more ado, 
our A. by this Argument, will make the Lyon have 
as good a Title to it as he, and certainly the antien-, 
ter. No! for Adam had his Tittle by the Appointment 
of God, ſays our A. in another Place. Then bare 
Creation gave him not Dominion; and one might. 


have ſuppoſed Mankind free, without the denying the. 


Creation of Adam, ſince *twas God's ai 


made him Monarch. 
| | $16. 


ih Of Trane Chap. Ill. 


$ 16. But let us ſee how he puts his Creation and this 
Appointment together. By the. Appointment of God, 
ſays Sir Robert, us ſoon ns daf wat created, be was 
Monarch of the World, tho he had no Subjefts, for 
199 'thert toll mt de actual Grorrimntnt till bert w 
Subjects, yet by the Right of | Nature it was due to A- 
dam to be Governor of his Poſterity, tho not in Act, 
yet at leaſt in Habit; Adam was a King 2 bis 
Creation. I wiſh he had told us here, what he meant 
by God's Appointment, For whatſoever Providence 
orders, or the Law of Nature directs, or poſitiveRe- 
velation declares, may be ſaid to be by God's Ap- 
pointment : But I ſuppoſe it cannot be meant here in 
the firſt Senſe, i. e. by Providence; becauſe that 
would be to fay no more, but that as ſoon as Adam 
was created, he was de facto Monarch, becauſe h 


Right of Nature it was due to Adam, to be Governor of - 


his Poſterity. But he could not de facto be by Pro- 
vidence conſtituted the Governor of the World, at 
a Time when there was actually no Government, 
no Subjects to be governed, which our A. here con- 
fefles. Monarch of the World is alfo differently uſed by 
our Author; for ſometimes he means by it a Proprie- 
tor of all the World, excluſive of the reſt of Man- 
kind : and thus he does in the fame Page of his Pre- 
face before cited; Adam, ſays he, being commanded 10 
multiply and people the Eaftth, and to ſubdue it, and 
having Dominion given him over all Creatures, was 
thereby the Monarch of the whole World; none of bis 
Pofterity had any Right to poſſeſs any thing but by bis 
Grant or Permiſſion, or by Snceeſſion from bim. 
2. Let us underſtand then by Monarch Proprietor of 


. the World, and by Appointment God's actual Dona- 


tion, and revealed poſitive Grant made to Adam, 
Gen. t. 28. as we ſee Sir Robert himſelf does in this 
parallel Place, and then his Argument will ſtand 
thus; By the poſitive Grant of God, as ſoon as A- 
dam was created, he was Proprietor of the World, 

4 becauſe 


* 
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becauſe by the Right of Nature it vas due w Adam 
10 be Governor of bis Poſterity. In Which way of 
arguing there are two manifeſt Falſehoods. Fir, 
It is falſe that God made that Grant to Adam as 
ſoon as he was created; ſince tho it ſtands in the 
Text immediately after his Creation, yet it is plain 
it could not be ſpoken to Adam till after Eur was 
made, and brought to him : and how then could he 
be Monarch by Appointment as ſoon as created, eſpe- 
cially ſince he calls, if I miſtake not, that which 
God fays to Eve, Gen. 3. 16. The original Grant of 
Government ? which not being till after the all, Fwhen 
Adam was ſomewhat at leaſt in Time, and very 
much diſtant in Condition from his Creation, I can- 
not ſee how our A. can ſay in this Senſe, that $ 
God's Appointment, as ſoon as Adam was wp 
he was Monarch of the World. Secondly, Were it | 
true that God's actual Donation appointed Adam ' 
Monarch of the World as ſoon as he was created, yet | 
the Reaſon here given for it would not prove it, 
but it. would always be a falſe Inference, that God, 9 
T a — 1 Donation, appointed Adam Monarth f 
f the World, becauſe by Right of Nature it was dur 
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a- || to Adam to be Governor of his Poſterity : For having 
given him the Right Government by Nature, 
% there was no need of a poſitive Donation, at leaſt it 
;4 || will never be a proof of ſuch a Donation. | 


FI: 17. On the other ſide, the Matter will not be much 
is | mended, if we underſtand % Gods Appointment the 
is | Law of Nature, (tho it be a pretty harſh Expreſſion 
1. | for it in this place) and by Monarch of the World, So- 
5f | vereign Ruler of Mankind. For then the Sentence 
a- | under Conſideration muſt run thus: By the Lao 
an; | Nature, as ſoon as Adam was created, be was Co. 
ig | vernor of Mankind; for by Right of Nature it was Aue 
1d % Adam to be Governour of his Poſterity: which a- 
. | mounts to this, He was Gevernany by Right of Natur, 
4, | becauſe he was Goveryowr by Right ef Nature. But 
„ ſuppoſing 

| / 4 


16 He 2555 — man III. 
ſuppoſing we ſhould grant, chat a Man is by Nature 
| Governour of his Children, Adam could not hereby 
be. Monarch as ſoon as created: For this Ry ght of 
Nature being founded in his being their Father, 
how Adam could have a Natural Right to be Gover- 
mur, before he was a Father, when by being a Father 

only he had that Right, is, methinks, hard to con- 
ceive, unleſs he will have him to be a Father be- 
het; he was a F her, and have a Title before he 

© 

$28. To this foreſeen. Objection our A. anſwers 
very logically, He was a Governour in Habit, and 
nut in At: A very pretty way of being a Gover- 


naour without Government, a Father without Chil- 


dren, and a King without Subjects. And thus Sir Ro- 
bert was an Author before he writ his Book, not 
in "Af tis true, but in Habit: for when he had 
once publiſhed it, it was due to him . the Right of 


8 Nature, to be an Author, as much as it was to A- 


dam to be Governour of his Children, when he had be- 
got them: And if to be ſuch a Monarch of the 
World, an abſolute Monarch in Habit, but not in AZ, 
will ſerve the turn, I ſhould not much envy it to 
any of Sir Robert's Friends, that he thought fit 
graciouſly to beſtow it upon; tho even this of Alt 
and Habit, if it ſignified any thing but our A's Skill 
in Diſtinctions, be not to his purpoſe. in this place. 
For the e is not here about Adam's actual 
Exerciſe of Government, but actually having a Title 
to be Governor: Government, ſays our A. was due to 
Adam by. ibe Rigbt of Nature: What is this Right of 
Nature? A Right Fathers have over their Children 
by begetting them; Generatione jus acquiritur paren- 
=” = 3 ſays k our A. out of Grotius, O. 223. 

e Right then allows the be as ar 

from it; ſo that according to TS of ONS 
ing or Diſtinguiſhing of our A. Adam, as ſoon as he 


Was created, had a Title only in Habit, and 2. 
4 


3 


| 41... oncernimg Government, 17 
A, which in plain Zng/i/o is, He had actually no 
Title at all. „ | 

F 19. To ſpeak leſs learnedly, and more intelligibly, 
one may ſay of Adam, he was in a Poſſibility of be- 
ing Governor, ſince it was poſſible he might beget 
Children, and thereby acquire that Right of Na- 
ture, be it what it will, to govern them, that ac- 


crues from thence: But what Connection has this 


with Adam's Creation, to make him ſay, that as ſoon 
as he was created, he was Monarch of the World ? 
for it may be as well ſaid of Noab, that as ſoon as 
he was born, he was Monarch of the World, ſince 
he was in Poſſibility (which in our A's Senſe is 
enough to. make a Monarch, a Monarch. in Habit) 
to outlive all Mankind, but his own Poſterity. What 
ſuch neceſſary Connection there is betwixt Adam's 
Creation and his Right to Government; ſo that a Na- 
tural. Freedom of Mankind cannot be ſuppoſed without 
tbe Denial of the Creation of Adam; 

part I do not ſee; nor how thoſe Words, by the 
Appointment, &c. O. 254. however explained, can be 
put together to make any tolerable Senſe, at leaſt 
to eſtabliſh this Poſition, with which they end, viz. 
Adam was a King from bis Creation; a King, ſays our 
A. 1 in Act, but in Habit; i. e. actually no King 


dwelling longer on this Fallage, than the Weighti- 
neſs of any Argument in it, ſeems to require: But 


$ 20. I fear I have tired my Reader's Patience, 


I have unavoidably been engaged in it by our A's 


way of Writing ; who, huddling ſeveral Suppoſitions 
together, and that in doubtful and general Terms, 
makes ſuch a Medly and Confuſion, that it is im- 
poſſible to ſhew his Miſtakes, without , examining 
the - ſeveral Senſes, wherein his Words may be ta- 
ken, and without ſeeing how, in any of theſe, va- 
rious Meanings, they will conſiſt together, and have 
any Truth in. them : For a this preſent * 
1 ore 


confeſs for my 
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fore us, how can any one argue againſt this Poſition 
of his, that Adam was a King from his Creation, un- 
leſs one examine, whether the Words, from bis Cre- 
ation, be to be taken, as they may, for the Time 
Of che Commencement of his Government, as the 
foregoing Words import, as /oon as he was created he 
was Monarch; or for the Cauſe of it, as he fays, 
11. Creation made Man Prince of bis Poſterity ? 
Row. farther, can one judge of the Truth of his being 
thus King, till one has examined, whether King be 
to be taken, as the Words in the beginning of this 
Paſſage would perſuade, on Suppoſition of his pri- 
vate Dominion, which was by God's poſitive Grant, 
Monarch of the World by Appointment ; or King on 
 Suppoſition of his fatherly Power over his Off. ſpring, 
Which was by Nature, due by the Right of Nature; 
whether, I fay, King be to be taken in both, or one 
'only 'of theſe two Senſes, or in neither of them, but 
only this, that Creation made him Prince, in a way 
different from both the other? For tho this Aſſer- 
tion, that Adam was Ning from bis Creation, be true 
in no Semſe, yet it ferns Fa as an dvidert Conclu- 
ſion drawn ot the preceding Words, tho in Truth 
it be but a bare Aſſertion join'd to other Aſſertions 
of the ſame kind; which confidently put together i in 
Words of undetermined and dubious meaning, look 
like a fort of arguing, when there is indeed neither 
Proof nor Connection: A very familiar with 
dur A. of which having given the Reader a taſte 
Here, I ſhall, as much as the Argument will permit 
me, avoid touching on hereafter; and ſhould not 
have done it here, were it not to let the World ſee how 
Incoherences in Matter, err Suppoſitions without 
Proofs, put handſomly r in IT Words, 
anda plauſible Style, 52 ap 2 to paſs for ſtrong Rea- 
Ton and good Senſe, till chey come to be looked i in- 
to mm Attention. | 
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'CHAP. IV: 


4 Adam' s Tithe to Sovereignty by Do- 
nation, Gen. 1. 28. 


$. 21, AVING at laſt got thro' the foregoing 
| Paſſage, where we have been ſo long de- 
rained, not by the Force of Arguments and Oppoſi- 
tion, but the Intricacy of the Words, and the Doubt- 
fulneſs of the meaning; let us go on to his next 
Argument for Adam's Sovereignty. . Our A. tells us 
in the Words of Mr. Selden, that Adam by Donation 
from God, Gen. 1. 28. was made the general Lord of 
all Things, not without ſuch a private Dominion ta 
himſelf, as without bis Grant did exclude bis Children. 
This Determination of Mr. Selden, ſays our A. is con- 
ſonant to the Hiſtory of the Bible, — natural Reaſon, 
O. 210. And in his Preface to his Obſervations on 
Ariſtotle, he ſays thus, The firſt Government in the 
Mord was monarchical in the Father of all Fleſh 
Adam being commanded to multiply and people the 
Earth, and to ſubdue it, and having Dominion given 
him over all Creatures, was thereby the Monarch of 
the whole World; none of his Poſterity had any Right 
. poſſeſs any thing, but by bis Grant or Permiſſion, or 
by Succeſſion from him: The Earth, ſaith the Pſalmilt, 
hath he given to the Children of Men, which ſhews 
the Title comes from Fatherhood. 
$. 22, Before I examine this Argument, and the 
Text on which it is founded, it is neceſſary to de- 
ſire the Reader to obſerve, that our A. according 
to his uſual Method, begins in one Senſe, and con- 
cludes in another: he begins here with Adam's Pro- 
priety, or riese N by Donations ; and his 


. Conclulion 


. 
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Concluſion is, ich. ſberus the Title comes from Father- 
hood. 

$ 23. But let us ſee the Argument. The Words of 
the Text are theſe ; And God blefſed them, and God 


ſaid unto them, Be froiful and multiply, and repleniſh. 


the Earth, and ſubdue it, and have Dominion over the 


Fiſh of the Sea, and over the Fowl of the Air, and 


over every living thing that moveth upon the Earth, 
Gen. 1.28. From whence our A. concludes, that Adam 
having here Dominion given him over all Creatures, was 
thereby the Monarch of the whole World : Whereby 
muft be meant, that either this Grant of God gave 


Adam Property, or, as our A, calls it, ' private De- 


minion over the Earth, and all inferior or irrational 
Creatures, and ſo conſequently, that he was thereby 
Monarch; or 20, that it gave him Rule and Domi- 
nion over all Farthly Creatures whatſoever, and there- 


by over his Children, and ſo he was Monarch: © 


for, as Mr, Selden has properly worded it, Adam was 
made General Lord of all Things, one may very clear- 
ly underſtand him, that he means nothing to be 
granted to Adam here but Property, and e | 
he fays not one Word of Adam's Monarchy. ' But 
our A. ſays, Adam was hereby Monarch of the World, 
which, properly ſpeaking, fignifies Sovereign Ruler 
of all the Men in the World; and ſo Adam, by this 
Grant, muſt be conſtituted ſuch a Ruler. If our 
A. means otherwiſe, he might, with much Clearneſs 
have faid, that Adam was hereby Proprietor of the 
wwbole World. But. he begs your pardon in that 
point; clear diſtinct ſpeaking not ſerving every where 
to his purpoſe, you muſt not expect it in m as in 
Mr. Selden, or other ſuch Writers. 

$ 24. In Oppoſition therefore to our A's Dodtrine, 
that Adam was Monarch of the whole World, 23 8570 5 
ded on this Place, I ſhall ſhew, : 

1. That by this Grant, Gen. 1. 28. God gave no 
immediate Power to Adam over Men, over his Chil- 


dren, 


— 
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dren, over thoſe of his own Species; and ſo he was 
not made Ruler, or Monarch by this Charter. 


2. That by this Grant God gave him not private 
Dominion over the inferior Creatures, but Right in 


common with all Mankind; ſo neither was he Mo- 
march upon the account of the Property here given 
$ 25. 1, That this Donation, Gen. 1. 28. gave 
Adam no power over Men, will appear if we conſi- 
der the Words of it. For ſince all poſitive Grants 
convey no more than the expreſs Words they are 
made in will carry, let us ſee which of them here 
will comprehend Mankind, or Adam's Poſterity ; and 
thoſe, I imagine, if any, muſt be theſe, every living 
thing that moveth ; the Words in the Hebrew are, y 
mMwaM 7. e. Beſtiam Reptantem, of which Words the 
Scripture it ſelf is the beft Interpreter: God having 


created the Fiſhes and Fowls the 5th Day, the be- 


ginning of the 67h he creates the irrational Inhabi- 
tants of the dry Land, which, ver. 24. are deſcribed 
in theſe Words, Let the Earth bring forth the living 
Creature after his kind; Cattle and creeping things, and 
Beaſts of the Earth, after his kind. And ver. 25. And 
God made the EE the Earth after his kind, and 
Cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth 
on the Earth after his kind. Here, in the Creation of 
the brute Inhabitants of the Earth, he firſt ſpeaks af 
them all under one general Name of Living Crea- 
tures, and then afterwards divides them into three 
Ranks: 1. Cattle, or ſuch Creatures as were or might 
be tame, and ſo be the private Poſſeſſion of particu- 
lar Men: 2. n which ver. 24 and 25. in our 
Bible, is tranſlated Beaſts, and by the Septuagint 
Ongia, Wild Beaſts; and is the ſame Word, that here 
in our Text, ver. 28. where we have this great Char- 
ter to Adam, 1s tranſlated Living thing, and 1s alſo 
the ſame Word uſed, Gen. 9. 2. where this Grant is 
renewed to Noah, and there likewiſe tranſlated Beaſt. 
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3. The third Rank were the creeping Animals, which 


—_—— —— 


ver. 24. and 25. are compriſed under the Word, 
pern, the ſame that is uſed here ver. 28. and is 
tranſlated moving, but in the former Verſes creeping, 
and by the Septuagint in all theſe places, ir, or Rep- 
tiles; from whence it appears, that the Words 
which we tranſlate here in God's Donation, ver. 28. 
Living Creatures moving, are the fame which in the 
Hiſtory of the Creation, ver. 24, 25. ſignify two 
Ranks of terreſtrial Creatures, viz. Wild Beaſts and 
Reptiles, and are ſo underſtood by the Septuagint. 

$ 26. When God had made the irrational Animals 
of the World, divided into three kinds from the 

laces of their Habitation, viz. Fiſhes of the Sea, 
Fowls of the Air, and living Creatures of the Earth, 
and theſe again into Caiile, wild Beaſts, and Reptiles, 
he conſiders of making Man, and the Dominion he 
ſhould have over the Terreſtrial World, ver. 26. and 
then he reckons up the Inhabitants of theſe three 
Kingdoms: But in the Terreſtrial leaves out the ſe- 
cond Rank n, or wild Beaſts : But here, ver 28. 
where hg” actually exerciſes this Deſign, and gives 
him Dominion, the Text mentions he Fiſhes of 
the Sea, and Fowls of the Air, and the Terreſtrial 
Creatures in the Words that ſignify the wild Beaſts 
and Reptiles, tho tranſlated Living thing that mo- 
del h, leaving out Cattle. In both which places, tho 
the Word that ſignifies wild Bea/ts be omitted in 
one, and that which ſignifies Cattle in the other, 
yet, ſince God certainly executed in one place, what 
he declares he deſigned in the other, we cannot but 
underſtand the fame in both places ; and have here 
only an Account how the terreſtrial irrational Ani- 
mals, which were already created, -and reckoned up 
at their Creation in three diſtinct Ranks of Cale, 
wild Beaſts, and Reptiles, were here, ver. 28. actual- 
ly put under the Dominion of Man, as they were 
deſigned ver, 26. nor do theſe Words contain in the mn 
8 the 
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the loaſk Appearance e 900g that can be wreſt- 


ed, to ſignify God's giving to dne Man Dominion 


over another, to Adam over his Poſterity. 

$. 27. And this further appears from Gen. 9. 2. 
where God renewing this Charter to Noah and his 
Sons, he gives them. Dominion over the Fotuls of the 
Air, and the Fiſhes of the Sea, and the Terreſtrial Crea- 


tures, expreſſed by y and waIN wild Beaſts and 


Reptiles, the ſame Words that in the Text before us 
Ges. 1. 28. are tranſlated every moving | thing, that 
moveth on the Earth ; which by no means can com- 

rehend Man, the Grant being made to Noah and 
bis Sons, all the Men then living, and not to one 
part of Men over another: Which is yet more evi- 
dent from the very next Words ver. 3. where God 
gives , every moving thing (the very Words us'd 
Ch. 1.. 28.) to them for Food. By all which it 
is plain, that God's Donation to Adam, Ch. 1. 28. 
and his Deſignation, ver. 26. and his Grant a- 
gain to Noah and his Sons, refer to, and contain in 
them neither more nor leſs than the Works of the 
Creation the fifth Day, and the beginning of the 
ſixth, as they are ſet down from the 20th to the 26th 
verſes, incluſively, of the firſt Chapter, and ſo compre- 
hend all the Species of irrational Animals of the Ter- 
raqueous Globe; tho all the Words whereby they are 
expreſſed in the Hiſtory of their Creation, are no where 
uſed in any of the following Grants, but ſome of 
them omitted in one, and ſome in another. From 
whence I think it is paſt all doubt, that .Man can- 
not be comprehended in this Grant, nor any Domi- 
nion over thoſe of his own Species be conveyed to 
Adam. All the terreſtrial irrational Creatures are 
enumerated at their Creation, ver. 25. under the 


Names, Beaſts of the Earth, Calle, and creeping 


Things ; but Man being not then created, was 
contained under any of thoſe Names : and there- 
fore whether we 1 the Hebrew Words right 

ot _—_ _ 
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or no, they cannot be ſuppoſed to comprehend Man 
in the very fame Hiſtory, and the very next Verſes 
| 8 eſpecially fince that Hebrew Word pppd, 
which if any in this Donation to Adam, Ch, 1. 28. 
muſt comprehend Man, is ſo plainly uſed in contra- 
diſtinction to him, as Gen. 6. 20. and 7. 14, 21, 23, and 
8. 17, 19. And if God made all Mankind Slaves to 
Adam and his Heirs, by giving Adam Dominion over 
every living thing that moveth on the Earth, Ch. 1. 28. 
as our A. would have it, methinks Sir Robert ſhould 
have carried his Monarchical Power one Step high- 
er, and fatisfied the World, that Princes might eat 
their Subjects too; ſince God gave as full Power to 
Noab and his Heirs, Ch. 9. 2. to eat every living 
thing that moveth, as he did to Adam to have Domi- 
nion over them ; the Hebrew Words in both places 
being the ſame. 

$ 28. David, who might be ſuppoſed to under- 
ſtand the Donation of God in this Text,and theRight of 


Kings too, as well as our A. in his Comment on this - | 


place, as the learned and judicious Ainſworth calls it, 
in the 8th Pſalm, finds here no ſuch Charter of Mo- 
narchical Power ; his Words are, Thou haſt made bim, 
i. e. Manthe Son of Man, a little lower than the Angels, 

thou madeſt him to have Dominion cver the Werts of thy 

Hands, thou haſt put all things under his Feet, all 
Sheep and Oxen, and the Beaſt: of the Field, and the 
Fowls of the . Air, and Fiſh of the Sea, and whatſoever paſſe 
eth thre the paths of the Sea. In which Words if any 
one can find out, that there is meant any Monarchical 
Power of one Man over another, but only the Domi- 
nion of the whole Species of Mankind over the in- 
ferior Species of Creatures, he may, for ought I 
— deſerve to be one of Sir Rc bert's Monarchs 


— 8 


own 
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own Species: which will yet appear more fully in the 
next thing I am to ſhew. * + 3 
$ 29. 2. Whatever God gave by: the Words of 
this Grant, Gen. 1. 28. it was not to Adam in parti- 
cular, excluſive of all other Men; whatever Domi- 
nion he had thereby, it was not a private Dominion, 
but a Dominion in common with the reſt of Mankind. 
That this Donation was not made in particular ro Adam, 
appears evidently from the Words of the Text, it 
being made to more than one, for it was ſpoken 
in the plural number, God bleſſed them, and ſaid un- 
to them, Have Dominion. God ſays unto Adam 
and Eve, have Dominion; thereby, ſays our A. Adam 
was Monarch of the World: But the Grant being 
to them, 7. e. ſpoke to Eve alſo, as many Interpreters 
think with reaſon, that theſe Words were not ſpoken 
till Adam had his Wife, muſt not ſhe thereby be 
Lady, as well as he Lord of the World? If it be 
ſaid, that Eve was ſubjected to Adam, it ſeems ſhe 
was not ſo ſubjected to him, as to hinder her Domi- 
nion over the Creatures, or Property in them; for 
ſhall we ſay that God ever made a joint Grant to 
two, and one only was to have the Benefit of it? 
$ 30. But perhaps 'twill be ſaid, Eve was not 
made rill afterward: grant it ſo, what Advantage will 
our A. get by it? The Text will be only the more 
directly againſt him, and ſhew that God in this Do- 
nation, gave the World to Mankind in common, 
and not to Adam in particular. The Word Them. in 
the Text muſt include the Species of Man, for tis 
certain Them can by no means ſignify Adam alone. 
In the 26th Verſe, where God declares his Intention 
to give this Dominion, it is plain he meant, that he 
would make a Species of Creatures that ſhould have 
Dominion over the other Species of this Terreſtrial 
Globe: The Words are, And God ſaid, Let us make 
Man in our Image, after our Likeneſs, and let 
them have Dominion over the Fiſh, &c, They then were 
2 A to 
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to have Dominion. Who? even thoſe who were to 
have the Image of God, the Individuals of that S 


cies of Man, that he was going to make; for that 


Them ſhould ſignify Adam ſingly, excluſive of the 


reſt that ſhould be in the World with him, is againſt 


both Scripture and Reaſon : And it cannot poſſibly 


be made Senſe, if Man in the former part of the 
Verſe do. not ſignify the ſame with Them in the lat- 
ter; only Man there, as is uſual, is taken for the Spe- 
cies, and them the Individuals of that Species; and 
we have a Reaſon in the very Text. God makes 
him in his own Image, after his own Likeneſs, makes 
him an intellectual Creature, and fo capable of Do- 
minion: For wherein ſoever elſe the Image of God 


of it, and belong d to the whole Species, and ena- 
bled them to have Dominion over the inferior Crea- 
tures; and therefore David ſays in the 8th P/alm 
above cited, Thou haſt made him little lower than the 


Angels, thou baſt made him to have Dominion. Tis 


not of Adam King David ſpeaks here; for Verſe 4. 
*tis plain, tis of. Man, and the Son of Man, of the 
Species of Mankind. | 

8 31. And that this Grant ſpoken to Adam, was 
made to him, and the whole Species of Man, is 
clear from our A*s own Proof out of the Pſalmiſt, 
The Earth, faith the Pſalmiſt, hath he given to the 
Children of Men; which ſhews the Title comes from 
Fatherhood. Theſe are Sir Robert's Words in the 


conſiſted, the intellectual Nature was certainly a part 


Preface before cited, and a ſtrange Inference it is 


he makes; God hath given the Earth to the Children 


of Men, ergo the Title comes from Fatherhood. *Tis © 


pity the Propriety of the Hebrew Tongue had not 
uſed Fathers of Men, inſtead of Children of Men, to 
expreſs Mankind; then indeed our A. might 
have had the Countenance of the Sound of the 


Words, to have placed the Title in the Fatherhood, - 


But to conclude, that the Fatherhood had the Right 
2 


ta 
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to the Earth, becauſe God gave it 10 the Children e 
Men, is a way of arguing peculiar to our A. And 
a Man muſt have a great Mind to go contrary to 
the Sound as well as Senſe of the Words, before he 
could light on it. But the Senſe is yet harder, and 
more remote from our A's purpoſe: For as it ſtands. 
in his Preface, it is to prove Adam's being Monarch; 
and his reaſoning is thus, God gave the Earth to the 
Children of Men, ergo Adam was Monarch of. the 
World. I defy any Man to make a more pleaſant 
Concluſion than this, which cannot be excuſed from 
the moſt obvious Abſurdity, till it can be ſhewn, 
that by Children of Men, he who had no Father, 4- 
dam, alone is ſignify d; but whatever our A. does, 
the Scripture ſpeaks not Nonſenſe. 
$ 32, To maintain this Property and private Domi- 
mon of Adam, our A. labours in the following page 
to deſtroy the Community granted to Noah and his 
Sons, in that parallel place, Gen. 9. 1, 2, 3. And he 
endeavours to do it two Ways. 
- 1. Sir Robert would perſuade us, againſt the ex- 
oy Words of the Scripture, that what was granted 
here to Noah, was not granted to his Sons in common 
with him. His Words are; As for the general Com- 
munity between Noah and his Sons, which Mr. Selden 
will have to be granted to them, Gen. 9. 2. the Text 
doth not warrant it. What Warrant our A. would 
have, when the plain expreſs Words of Scripture, 
not capable of another meaning, will not ſatisfy him, 
who pretends to build wholly on Scripture, is not 
eaſy to imagine. The Text ſays, God bleſſed Noah 
and his Sons, and ſaid unto them, i. e. as our A. would 
have it, „nt him: For, ſaith he, altho the Sons are 
there mentioned with Noah in the Bleſſing, yet it may 
beſt be underſtood with a Subordination or Benedifliom | 
in Succeſſion, O. 211. That indeed is beſt for our 
A. to be underſtood, which beſt ſerves to his pur- 
poſe 3 but that truly may beſt be underſtood by Y.. 
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body elſe, which beſt agrees with the plain Conſtruc- 
tion of \the Words, and ariſes from the obvious 
meaning of the place: and then with Subordination 
and in Succeſſion, will not be beſt underſtood,.in a Grant 
of God, where he himſelf put them not, nor men- 
tions any ſuch Limitation. But yer our A. has Rea- 
ſons why it may beſt be underſtood ſo. The Bleſſing, 
ſays he in the following Words, might truly be ful. 
filled, if the Sons either under or after their Father, 
enjoyed a private Dominion, O. 211. which is to fay, 
that a Grant, whoſe expreſs Words give a joint 
Title in preſent, (for the Text ſays, into your Hands 
they are delivered) may beſt be underſtood with a Sub- 
ordination, or in Succeſſion; becauſe tis poſſible, that 
in Subordination, or Succeſſion it may be enjoyed. 
Which is all one as to ſay, that a Grant of any thing 
in preſent Poſſeſſion may beſt be underſtood of Re- 
verſion, becauſe tis poſſible one may live to enjoy 
it in Reverſion. If the Grant be indeed to a Father 
and to his Sons after him, who is ſo kind as to let 
his Children enjoy it preſently in common with him, 
one may truly ſay, as to the Event one will be as 
good as the other; but it can never be true, that 
what the expreſs Words grant in Poſſeſſion, and in 
common, may beſt be underſtood, to be in Reverſion. 
The Sum of all his Reaſoning amounts to this: God 
did not give to the Sons of Noah the World in com- 
mon with their Father, becauſe *rwas poſſible they 
might enjoy it under or after him. A yery good 
ſort of Argument, againſt an expreſs Text of Scrip- 
ture: But God muſt not be believed, tho he ſpeaks 
it himſelf, when he ſays, he does any thing which 
will not conſiſt with Sir Roberi's Hypotheſis. 
8 33. For it is plain, however he would exclude 
them, that part of this Benediction, as he would 
have it in Succeſſion, muſt needs be meant to the 
Sons, and not to Noah himſelf at all: Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and repleniſh the Earth, ſays Gad 00 
i$ 
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this Bleſſing. This part of the Benediction, as ap- 
pears by the ſequel, concerned not Noab himſelf at 
all; for we — not of any Children he had after 
the Flood; and in the following Chapter, where his 
Poſterity is reckoned up, there is no mention of a+ 
ny, and fo this Benediction in Succeſſion was not to 
take place till 350- Years after, and to ſave our A's 
imaginary Monarchy, - the peopling of the World 
muſt be deferred 350 Years : for this part of the 
Benediction cannot be underſtood with Subordination, 
unleſs our A. will ſay, that they muſt ask leave of 
their Father Noah to lie with their Wives. But in 
this one point our A. is conſtant to himſelf in all 
his Diſcourſes ; he takes great care there ſhould be 
Monarchs in the World, but very little that there 
ſhould be People; and indeed his way of Govern- 
ment is not the way to people the World. For 

how much abſolute Monarchy helps to fulfil this 
great and primary Bleſſing of Almighty, Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and repleniſh the Earth, which 
contains in it the Improvement too of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and the Conveniences of Life, may be ſeen 
in thoſe large and rich Countries, which are happy 
under the Turkiſh Government, where are not now 


to be found +, nay, in many, if not moſt parts of 


them 3, perhaps I might ſay not = of the Peo- 
ple that were formerly, as will eaſily appear to any 


one, who will compare the Accounts we have of 


— * this Time with antient Hiſtory. But this by 

§ 34. The other parts of this Benediction or Grant, 
are ſo expreſſed, that they muſt needs be underſtood 
to belong equally to them all; as much to Noab's 
Sons as to Noah himſelf, and not to his Sons with 
a Subordination or in Succeſſion. The, Fear of you, and 
the Dread of you, ſays God, ſball be upon every Beaſt, 
&c. Will any body but our A. ſay, that the Crea- 


tures feared, and ſtood in awe of Mob only, and 
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not of his Sons without his leave, or till after his 
Death? And the following Words, Into your Hands 
they are delivered, are they to be underſtood, as our 
A. fays, if your Father pleaſe, or they ſhall be deli- 
vered into your Hands hereafter? If this be to ar- 
gue from Scripture, I know not what may be pro- 
ved by it; and I can ſcarce ſee how much this differs 
from that Fi/ion and Fancy, or how much a ſurer 
Foundation it will prove, than the Opinions of Phi- 
bofophers and Poets, which our A. ſo much condemns 
in his Preface. x bg "4:73. 

8 35. But our A. on to prove, that it may beſt 
be: underſtood with e or a Benediflion in 
Suceefhion ; for, ſays he, it is not probable that the pri- 
vate Dominion which God gave to Adam, and by his 
Donation, ¶ ſignation, or Ceſſion to his Children, was 
abrogated,” and a Community F all things. inſtituted be- 
tween Noah and bis Sons------Noah was left the ſole 
Heir of the World; why ſhould it be thought that God 
would diſinberit him of bis Birthright, — make him , 
all Men in the World the only Tenant in common with - 
his Children] O. 211. 5 

8 36. The Prejudices of our own ill grounded O- 
pinions, however by us called probable, cannot autho- 
rize us to underſtand Scripture contrary to the direct 
and plain Meaning of the Words. I grant, tis not 
probable, that Adam's private Dominion was here abro- 
gated; becauſe it is more than improbable, (for it 
will never be proved) that ever Adam had any ſuch 
private Dominion: And ſince parallel-places of Scrip- 
ture are moſt ble to make us know how they 
may be beſt underſtood, there needs but the compa- 
ring this Bleſſing here to Noah and his Sons after the 
Flood, with that to Adam after the Creation, Gen. 1. 
28. to aſſure any one that God gave Adam no ſuch 
private Dominion. *Tis probable, 1 that Noah 


mould have the fame Title, the ſame Property and 
Dominion after the Flood, : that Adam had — 
n 13 ut 


But fince private Dominion cannot conſiſt with the 
Bleſſing and Grant God gave to him and his Sons 
in common, tis a ſufficient Reaſon to conclude, that 
Adam had none, eſpecially ſince in the Donation 
made to him, there are no Words that expreſs it, or 
do in the leaſt favour it: and then let my Reader 
judge whether it may beſt be underſtood ; when in the 
one place there is not one Word for it, not to ſay 
what has been above proved, that that Text itſelf 
proves the contrary ; and in the other, the Words 
and Senſe are 5 ainſt it. 

$ 37. But our A. ſays, Noah was the ſole Heir of 
the World, why a it be thought that God would 
diſinberit bim if his Birthright 25 Heir, indeed, in 
England, ſignifies the eldeſt Son, who is by the Law 


of England to have all his Father's Land. But where 


God ever a 3 any ſuch Heir of the World, our 
A. would have done well to have ſhewed us; and 
how God 45 aberited him of his Birthright, or what 
harm was done him, if God gave his Sons a Right 
to make uſe of a part of the Earth for the ſupport of 
themſelves and Families, when the whole was not 
only more than Noah himſelf, but infinitely more than 


they all could make uſe of, and the Poſſeſſions of one 


could not at all judice, or, as to any ule, ſtrai- 
ten that of the * 1 
=. 38. Our A robably oreſeeing he might not 
Lars x in perſuading People 2 their 
r and ſay what he could, Men would be apt 
to believe the * Words of Scripture, and think 
as they ſaw, that 17 Grant was ſpoken to Noah and 
his Sons jointly; he endeavours to inſinuate, as if 
this Grant to ab conveyed no Property, no Do- 
minion; becauſe, ſubduing the Earth, and Dominion 
over the Creatures. are therein omitted, nor the Earth 
once named. And therefore, ſays he, there is a confide- 
Fable Difference between theſe two Texts; the firſt Ble 
Nag gave Adam 4 Dominion over the Earth and all 


C reatures, 
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Creatures, the latter allows Noah Liberty to uſe 
the living Creatures for Food; bere is no Alteration or 
Diminiſhing of his Title; to a Property of all Things; 
but an Enlargement only of his Commons, O. 211. So 
that in our A's Senſe, all that was ſaid here to 
MWab and his Sons, gave them no Dominion, no Pro- 
7 but only enlarged the Commons; their Commons 
ſhould ſay, ſince God fays, 0 you are they given; 
tho our A. fays his, for as for NVoab's Sons, they it 
ſeems by Sir Roberi's Appointment, during their Fa- 
ther's Life-time, were to keep faſting Days. 
8 $39. Any one but our A. would be mightily ſuſ- 

pected to be blinded with Prejudice, that in all this 
Bleſſing to Noah and his Sons, could ſee nothing bur 
only an Enlargement of Commons. For as to Do- 
minion, which our A. thinks omitted, the Fear of you, 

and the Dread of you, ſays God, ſhall be upon every 
Beaſt; which, I ſuppoſe, expreſſes the Dominion, or 
Superiority was deſigned Man over the living Crea- 
tures, as fully as may: be; for in that Fear and Dread, 
ſeems chiefly to conſiſt what was given to Adam 
over the inferior Animals; who, as abſolute a Mo- 
narch as he was, could not make bold with a Lark 
or Rabbet to ſatisfy his Hunger, and had the Herbs 
but in common with the Beaſts, as is plain from 
Gen. 1. 2, 9, and 30. In the next place, *tis mani- 
feſt that in this Bleſſing to Noah and his Sons, Pro- 
Pert; is not only given in clear Words, but in a 
larger Extent than it was to Adam. Into your Hands 
they are given, ſays God to Noah and his Sons; 
which Words, if they give not Property, nay, Pro- 
perty in Poſſeſſion, *rwill be hard to find Words that 
can; fince there is not a way to expreſs a Man's be- 
ing poſſeſſed of any/thing more natural, nor more 
certain, than to ſay, it is delivered into his Hands. 
-And, ver. 3. to ſhew, that they had then given them 
the utmoſt Property Man is capable of, which is to 
have a Right to deſtroy any thing by uſing it; E- 
END very 
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for you, which was not allowed to Adam in his Char- 
ter. This our A. calls, 4 Liberty of 'u/ing them for 
Food, and only an Enlargement of Commons, but no 
Alteration of Property, O. 211. What other Proper 


ty Man can have in the Creatures, but the Liberty of 


uſing them, is hard to be underſtood : So that if the 
firſt Bleſſing, as our A. ſays, gave Adam Dominion over 
the Creatures, and the Bleſſing to Noah and his Sons; 
gave them ſuch a Liberty to uſe them, as Adam had not 

it muſt needs give them ſomething that Adam with al 
his Sovereignty wanted, ſomething that one would be 
apt to — 12 a greater Property; for certainly he has 
no abſolute Dominion over even the Wel part of 
the Creatures, and the Property he has in them is 
very narrow and ſcanty, who cannot make that uſe 
of them, which is permitted to another. Should any 
one, who is abſolute Lord of a Country, have bid- 
den our A. ſubdue the Earth, and given him Domi- 
nion over the Creatures in it, but not have permit- 
ted him to have. taken a Kid or a Lamb out of the 
Flock, to ſatisfy his Hunger, I gueſs he would ſcarce 
have thought himſelf Lord or Proprietor of that 
Land, or the Cattle on it; but would have found the 
difference between having Dominion, which a Shep- 
herd may have, and having full Property as ah Ow- 
ner. So that, had'it been his own Caſe, Sir Robert, 
I believe, would have thought here was an Altera- 
tion, nay, an Enlarging of Property; and that Noab 


and his Children had by this Grant, not only Pro- 


perty given them, but ſuch a Property given them 
in the Creatures as Adam had not: For however, in 
reſpect of one another, Men may be allowed to have 
Propriety in their diſtinct Portions of the Creatures; 
yet in reſpect of God, the Maker of Heaven and 
Earth, who is ſole Lord and Proprietor of the whole 
World, Man's Propriety in the Creatures is nothing 
but that Liberty to uſe them, which God has permit- 
ted, and ſo Man's Property may be alter'd and en- 

D larg'd, 


very moving thing that livetb, ſaith God, ſhall be Meat 


| 
| 
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larg d, as we ſee it was here, after the Flood, when 
other uſes of them are allowed, which before were 
not. From all which I ſuppoſe; it is clear, that nei- 
ther Adam nor Noah, had any private Dominion, any 
1 in the Creatures, excluſive of his Poſterity, 
as they ſhould ſucceſſively grow up into need of the 
and come to be able to make uſe of them. 

40. Thus we have examined our A's Argument 
for Adam's Monarchy, founded on the Bleſſing pro- 
nounced, Gen. 1. 28. Wherein I think *tis impoſ- 
ſible for any ſober Reader, to find any other but the 
ſetting of Mankind above the other Kinds of Crea- 
tures, in this habitable Earth of ours. Tis nothing 
but the giving to Man the whole Species of Man, 

as the chief Tahabicanc who is the Image of his 
Maker, the Dominion over 'the other Creatures. 
This lies ſo obvious in the plain'Words, that any one 
but our A. would have thought it neceſſary to have 
ſhewn, how theſe Words that ſeem'd to ſay the 
quite contrary, gave Adam Monarchical abſolute Power 
over other Men, or the ſole Property in all the Crea- 
tures; and methinks in a Buſineſs of this moment, 
and that whereon he builds all that follows, he 

ſhould have done ſomething more than barely cite 

Words, which apparently make againſt him; for I con- 
 feſs J cannot ſee any thing in them, tending to Adam's 

Monarchy, or private Dominion, but quite the con- 
trary. And I the leſs deplore the Dulneſs of my 
Apprehenſion herein, ſince J find the Apoſtle ſeems 
to have as little notion of any ſuch private Domini- 
on of Adam as I, when he ſays, God gives us all things 
richly to enjoy; which he could not do, if it were all 
given away already to Monarch Adam, and the Mo- 
narchs his Heirs and Succeſſors. To conclude,' this 
Text is ſo far from proving Adam ſole Proprietor, 
that, on the contrary, it is a Confirmation of the 
Original Community of all things. amongſt the Sons 
of Men; which appearing from this Donation of God, 
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as well as other places of Scripture; the Sovereign- 
of Adam, built upon his private Dominion, muſt 
A not having any Foundation to ſupport it. - | 
§ 41. Bur yet if after all, any one will needs have 
it fo, that by this Donation of God, Adam was made 
ſole Propietor of the whole Earth, what will this be 
to his Sovereignty? and how will it appear, that Pro- 
priety in Land gives a Man Power over the Life of 
another? or how will the poſſeſſion even of the whole 
Earth, give any one a Sovereign Arbitrary Autho-. 
rity over the perſons of Men? The moſt ſpecious 
thing to be ſaid, is, That he that is Proprietor 'of 
the/whole World, may deny all the reſt of Man- 
kind Food, and ſo at his pleaſure ſtarve them, if they 
will not acknowledge his Sovereignty, and obey his 
Will. If this were true, it would be a good argument 
to prove, that there was never any ſuch Property, 
that God never gave any ſuch private Domimion.z 
fince it is more reaſonable to think, that God Who 
bid Mankind increaſe and multiply, ſhould rather 
— ve them all a Right to make uſe of the 
— yment, and other Conveniences of Life, 
= e Nitril. L he had ſo plentifully provided 
for them, than to make them depend upon the Will 
of a Man for their Subſiſtence, who ſhould have 
Power to deſtroy them all when he pleaſed, and 
who being no better than other Men, was in Suc- 
ceſſion likelier by want, and the dependance of a ſcanty 
Fortune, to tie them to hard Service, than by li- 
beral Allowance of the Conveniences of Life, pro- 
mote the great Deſign of God, Increaſe and Mulli- 
ply: He that doubts this, let him look into the ab- 
ſolute Monarchies of the World, and ſee what be- 
comes of the Conveniences of Life, and the Multi- 
tudes of people. 

8 42. But we know God hath not left one Man ſo 
to the Mercy of another, that he may ſtarve him if 
he can God the Lord * Father of all, has gi- 

2 ven 


ven no one of his Children ſuch a Property in his 
peeuliar portion of the things of this World, but that 
he has given his needy Brother a Right in the Sur- 
pluſſage of his Goods, ſo that it cannot juſtly be de- 
ny'd him, when his preſſing Wants call for it. And 
therefore no Man could evet have a juſt Power over 
the Life of another, by Right of Property in Land 
or Poſſeſſions, ſince twould always be a Sin in any 
Man of Eſtate, to let his Brother periſh for want of 
affording him Relief out of his Plenty. As Juſtice 
gives every Man a Title to the Product of his honeſt 
Induſtry, and the fair Acquiſitions of his Anceſtors 
deſcended to him; ſo Charity gives every Man a 
Title to ſo much out of another's Plenty, as will keep 
him from extreme Want, where he has no means to 
ſubſiſt otherwiſe: And a Man can no more juſt- 
ly make uſe of another's Neceſſity, to force him 
to become his Vaſſal, by with-holding that Relief 
God requires him to afford to the Wants of his Bro- 
ther, than he that has more Strength can ſeize up- 
on a weaker, maſter him to his Obedience, and 
with a Dagger at his Throat, offer him Death or 
e be e eee eee 

$ 43. Should any one make ſo perverſe an uſe 
of God's Bleſſings poured on him with a liberal Hand; 


mould any one be cruel and uncharitable to that E- 


tremity, yet all this would not prove that Propriety 
in Land, even in this Caſe, gave any Authority o- 
ver the perſons of Men, but only that Compact 
might; ſince the Authority of the rich Proprietor, 
and the Subjection of the needy Beggar, began not 
from the Poſſeſſion of the Lord, but the Conſent of 
the poor Man, who preferred being his Subject to 
ſtarving. And the Man he thus ſubmits to, can 
pretend to no more Power over him, than he has 
conſented to, upon Compact. Upon this Ground a 
Man's having his Stores filled in a time of Scarcity, 
having Money in his pocket, being in a: * at 
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Sea, being able to ſwim, Sc. may as well be the 
Foundation of Rule and Dominion, as being poſſeſ- 
ſor of all the Land in the World; any of theſe be- 
ing ſufficient to enable me to ſave a Man's Life, who 
would periſh if ſuch Aſſiſtance were denied him; 
and any thing by this Rule, that may be an Occaſion 
of working upon another's Neceſſity, to ſave his 
Life, or any thing dear to him, at the rate of his 
Freedom, may be made a Foundation of Soverei 
ty, as well as Property. From all which it is clear, 
that tho God ſhould have given Adam private Domi- 
nion, yet that private Dominien could give him no 
Sovereignty. But we have already ſufficiently proved, 
that God gave him no private Dominion. i 67 O13 


HAP. V. 


Of Adam's Tithe to Sovereignty by the 
Sauhjection of Eve. | 
$44: HE next place of S6cipuart we find our 


A. builds his Monarchy of Adam on, is 

Gen. 3. 20. And thy Deſire ſhall be io thy Husband, and 
he ſhall rule over thee. Here we have, ſays he, the 
Original Grant of Government; from whence he con- 
cludes in the following part of the page, O. 244. 
That the Supreme Power is ſettled in the Fatberhood, 
and limited to one kind of Government, that is, to Mo- 
narchy For let his Premiſes be what they will, this 
is always the Concluſion ; let Rule in any Text be but 
once named, and preſently Abſolute Monarchy 1s by 
Divine Right eſtabliſhed. If any one will but care- 
fully read our A's own Reaſoning from theſe Words, 
O. 244. and conſider among other things, tbe Line 
> 42 and 
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and Poſterity of Adam, as he there brings them in, 
he will find ſome difficulty to make Senſe of what 
he ſays: but we will allow this at preſent to his pe- 
culiar way of Writing, and conſider the force of the 
Text in hand. The Words are the Curſe of God 
upon the Woman, for having been the firſt and for- 
wardeſt in the Diſobedience: and if we will conſider 
the Occaſion of what God ſays here to our firſt Pa- 
rents, that he was denouncing Judgment, and de- 
_ claring his Wrath againſt them both for their Diſo- 
bedience, we cannot ſuppoſe that this was the time 
wherein God 'was granting- Adam Prerogatives and 
Privileges, inveſting him with Dignity and Authority, 
elevating him to Dominion and Monarchy : For tho 
as a Helper in the Temptation, Eve was laid be- 
low him, and ſo he had accidentally a Superiority 
over her, for her greater puniſhment z yet he too had 
his ſhare in the Fall as well as the Sin, and was laid 
lower, as may be ſeen in the following Verſes : and 
*rwould be hard to imagine, that God, in the ſame 
breath, ſhould make him | Univerſal Monarch over 
all Mankind, and a Day-labourer for his Life; 
turn him out of Paradiſe to till the Ground, ver. 23. 
and at the ſame time advance him to a Throne, and 
all the Privileges and Eaſe of Abſolute Power. 
$ 45. This was not a Time when Adam could ex- 
pect any Favours, any grant of Privileges from his of- 
fended Maker. If this be the Original Grant of Go- 
vernment, as our A. tells us, and Adam was now made 
Monarch, whatever Sir Robert would have him, tis 
plain, God made him but a very poor Monarch, - 
ſuch a one as our A. himſelf would have counted it 
no great. privilege to be. God ſets him to work 
for his Living, and ſeems rather to give him a Spade 
into his Hand to ſubdue the Earth, than a Scepter to 
rule over its Inhabitants. In the Sweat of thy Face 
thou ſhalt eat thy Bread, ſays God to him, ver. 19. 
This was unayoidable, may 1t perhaps be enn 
| | cauſe 
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becaiſe he was yet without Subjects, and had no 


body to work for him; but afterwards living as he 
did, above 900 Years, he might have People enough, 


whom he might command to work for him: no, 


ſays God, not only whilſt thou art without other 
Help, ſave thy Wife, but as long as thou liveſt, ſhalt 
thou live by thy Labour: In the Sweat of thy Face 
ſhalt thou eat thy Bread, till thou return unto the 
Ground; for out of it waſt thou taken, for Duſt thou . 
art, and unto Duſt thou ſhalt return, ver. 19. It 
will perhaps be anſwered again, in favour of our 
A. that theſe Words are not ſpoken perſonally to 


Adam, but in him, as their Repreſentative, to all 


Mankind, this being a Curſe upon Mankind becauſe - 
of the F all. 
9 46. God, I believe, ſpeaks differently from Men, | 


| becauſe he ſpeaks with more 7 more Certain 


ty: But when he vouchſafes to to Men, I do 
not think he ſpeaks differently = om them, in croſ- 
ſing the Rules of Language in uſe amongſt them: 
Thi would not be to condeſcend to their Capacities, 
whey he humbles himſelf to ſpeak to them, but to 
loſe his Deſign in ſpeaking what, thus ſpoken, they 
could not underſtand. And yet thus muſt we think 
of Cod, if the Interpretations of Scripture, neceſſa- 
ry to maintain our A's Doctrine, muſt be receiy'd 
for good. For by the ordinary Rules of Language, 

ir Wl be very hard to underſtand what faysz 
if what” he ſpeaks here in the ſingular number to 
Adam, muſt be underſtood to be ſpoken to all Man- 
kind; and what he fays in the plural number, Gen. 
1. 26, and 28. muſt be underſtood of Adam alone, 
excluſive of all others; and what he ſays to Noab 
and his Sons jointly, muſt be underſtood to be meant | 


to Mab alone, Gen. 9. 


$ 47. Farther it is to be noted, that theſe Words 


here of Gen. 3. 16. which our A. calls the Original 


Grant of Government, were not ſpoken to Adam; nei- 
D 4 they 
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ther indeed was there any Grant in them made to 
Adam, but a Puniſhment laid upon Eve: And if we 
will take them as they were directed in particular to 
her, or in her, as their Repreſentative, to all other 
Women, they will at moſt concern the Female Sex 
only, and import no more but that Subjection they 
ſnould ordinarily be in to their Husbands: But 
there is here no more Law to oblige a Woman to 
ſuch a Subjection, if the Circumſtances either of her 
Condition, or Contract with her Husband nd ng 


empt her from it, than there is, that ſhe ſhould bring 
forth her Children in Sorrow and Pain, if there could 

be found a Remedy for it, which alſo is a part of 

the ſame Curſe upon her: For the whole Verſe tuns 
thus, Unto the Woman he ſaid, 1 will greatly multiply 
thy Sorrow and thy Conception ; in Sorrow ſhalt thou 
bring forth Children, and thy Deſire ſhall be to thy 
Husband, and be ſhall rule over Thee, Twould, I 

think, have been a hard matter for any body, but 
our A. to have found out a Grant of Monarchcal 
Government to Adam in theſe Words, which were 
neither ſpoke to, nor of him ; neither will any ane, 
I ſuppoſe by theſe Words, think the weaker Sex, as 

by a Law, ſo ſubjected to the Curſe contained in them, 
that tis their Duty not to endeavour to avoid it. 
And will any one ſay that Eve, or any other Wo- 
man, ſinn'd, if ſhe were brought to Bed —_— 
thoſe multiply*d Pains God threatens her here with? 
Or that either of our Queens, Mary or Elizabeth, 
had they married any one of their Subjects, had been 
by this Text put into a political Subjection to him? 
or that he thereby ſhould have had Monarc bical Rule 
over her? God, in this Text, gives not, that I ſee, 
any Authority to Adam over Eve, or to Men over 
their Wives, but only foretells what ſhould be the 
Woman's Lot, how by his Providence he would or- 
der it fo, that ſhe ſhould be ſubject to her Husband, 
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Cuſtoms of Nations have ordered it ſo; and there 
is, I grant, a Foundation in Nature for it. 
$ 48. Thus when God ſays of Jacob and Eſau, 
That the Elder ſhall ſerve the Younger, Gen. 25. 23. 
no body ſuppoſes that God hereby made Jacob E- 
ſau's Sovereign, but foretold what ſhould de facto 
come to pals. 55 | | S 
But if theſe Words here ſpoke to Eve muſt needs 
be underſtood as a Law to bind her and all other 
Women to Subjection, it can be no other Sub- 
jection than what every Wife owes to her Huſ- 
band; and then if this be the Original Grant of Go- 
vernment, and the Foundation of Monarchical Power, 
there will be as many Monarchs as there are Huſ- 
bands : If therefore theſe Words give any Power to 
Adam, it can be only a conjugal Power, not politi- 
cal; the Power that every Husband hath to order the 
things of private Concernment in his Family, as Pro- 
rietor of the Goods and Land there, and to have 
is Will take place before that of his Wife, in all 
things of their common Concernment: But not a po- 
litical Power of Life and Death over her, much leſs 
over any body elſe. 1 
$ 49. This I am ſure: If our A. will have this 
Text to be a Grant, the Original Grant of Govern- 
ment, political Government, he ought to have pro- 
ved it by ſome better Arguments than by barely ſay- 
ing, That thy Defire ſhall be to thy Husband was a 
Law, whereby Eve, and all that ſhould come of ber, 
were ſubjected to the abſolute Monarchical Power of 
Adam and his Heirs, Thy Defire ſhall be to thy Hus- 
band, is too doubtful an Expreſſion, of whoſe Signifi- 
cation Interpreters are not agreed, to build ſo con- 
fidently on, and in a matter of ſuch Moment, and 
ſo great and general Concernment: But our A. ac- 
cording to his way of writing, having once named 
the Text, concludes preſently without any more ado, 
that the meaning is, as he would have it. = = 
* | 0 
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Words Rule and Subject be but found in the Text or 
Margent, - and it immediately ſignifies the Duty of a 
Subject to his Prince; the Relation is changed, and 
tho God ſays Husband, Sir Robert will have it King ; 

Adam has preſently Ab/olute Monarchical Power over 
Eve, and not only over Eve, but all that ſhould come of 
Her, tho the Scripture ſays nota word of it, nor our A. a 
word to prove it. But Adam muſt for all that be an ab- 
ſolute Monarch, and ſo down to the end of the Chapter. 
And here I leave my Reader to conſider, whether my 
bare ſaying, without offering any Reaſons to evince it, 
that this Text gave not Adam that Abſolute Monarcbi- 
cal Power, our A. ſuppoſes, be not as ſufficient to de- 
ſtroy that Power, as his bare Aſſertion is to eſtabliſh 
it; ſince the Text mentions neither Prince nor People, 
ſpeaks nothing of Abſolute or Monarchical Power, 
but the Subjection of Eve to Adam, a Wife to her 

Husband. And he that would trace our A. ſo all 

thro*, would make a ſhort and ſufficient Anſwer to 
the greateſt part of the Grounds he proceeds on, and 
abundantly confute them by barely denying ; it be- 
ing a ſufficient Anſwer to Aſſertions without Proof, 
ro deny them without giving a Reaſon. And there- 
fore, ſhould I have ſaid nothing but barely deny'd, 
that by this Text the Supreme Power was ſettled and 
' founded by God himſelf, in the Fatherhood, limited to 
Monarchy, and that to Adam's Perſon and Heirs, all 
which our A. notably concludes from theſe Words, 
as may be ſeen in the fame page, O. 244. it had 
been a ſufficient Anſwer ; ſhould I have deſired any 
ſober Man only to have read the Text, and confide- 
red to whom, and on what Occaſion it was ſpoken, 
he would no doubt have wondered how our A. 
found out Monarchical Abſolute Power in it, had he 
not had an exceeding good Faculty to find it him- | 
ſelf, where he could not ſhew it others. And thus 
we have examined the two places of Scripture, all 
that I remember our A. brings to prove Adam's So- 
MN vereignty, 


7 
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vereignty, that Supremacy, which he ſays, it was God's 
Ordinance ſhould be unlimited in Adam, and as large 
as all. the Acts of his Will, O. 254. vize Gen. 1. 28. 
and Gen. 3. 16. one whereof ſignifies only the Sub- 
jection of the inferior Ranks of Creatures to Mankind, 
and the other the Subjection that is due from a Wife 
to her Husband; both far enough from that which 
Subjects owe the Governors of political Societies. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of Adam's Tithe to Sovereignty | by F. a- 
therhood. : 


$ 50. HERE is one thing more, and then I 

| think I have given you all that our A. 
brings for proof of Adam's Sovereignty, and that is 
a Suppoſition of a natural Right of Dominion over 
his Children, by being their Father: And this Title 
of Fatherhood he is fo pleaſed With, that you will 
find it brought in almoſt in every page; particularly 
he ſays, Not only Adam, but the ſucceeding Patriarchs 
had by Right of Fatherhood Royal Authority over their 
Children, p. 12, And in the ſame page, This Subjec- 
tion of Children being the Fountain of all Regal Autho- 
rity, &c. This being, as one would think by his ſo 
frequent mentioning it, the main Baſis of all his Frame, 
we may well expect clear and evident Reaſon for it; 
ſince he lays it down. as a Poſition neceffary to his 
purpoſe, That every Man that is born is ſo far from 
being free, that by his very Birth he becomes a Subject 
of bim that begets him, O. 156. So that Adam being 
the only Man created, and all ever ſince being be- 
gotten, no body has been born free. If we ask how. 


Adam 


* 
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Adam comes by this Power over his Children, he tells 
us here, *tis by begetting them: And fo again, O. 
223. This natural Dominion of Adam, ſays he, may 
be proved out of Grotius himſelf, who teacheth, That 
generatione jus acquiritur parentibus in liberos. And 
indeed the Act of begetting being that which makes 
a Man a Father, his Right of 25 ather over his Chil- 
dren can naturally ariſe from nothing elſe. 

§ 51. Grotius tells us not here how far this jus in 

. liberos, this Power of Parents over their Children ex- 
tends ; but our A. always very clear in the point, aſ- 
ſures us, tis /upreme Power, and like that of Abſo- 
1 qgpring an their Slaves, Abſolute Power of 
Life and Death; He that ſhould demand of him, 
how, or for what Reaſon it is, that begetting a Child 
gives the Father ſuch an Abſolute Power over him, 
will find him anſwer nothing: We are to take 
his word for this, as well as ſeveral other things; 
and by that the Laws of Nature, and the Conſtitu- 
tions of Government, muſt ſtand or fall: Had he been 
an abſolute Monarch, this way of talking might have 

ſuited well enough; pro ratione voluntas might have 
been of force in his mouth; but in the way of Proof 
or Argument is very unbecoming, and will little ad- 


vantage his plea for Abſolute Monarchy. Sir Robert 


bas too much leſſened a Subjes Authority, to leave him- 
elf the Hopes of eſtabliſhing any thing by his bare ſay- 
ing it; one Slave's Opinion without Proof is not of 
weight enough to diſpoſe of the Liberty and For- 
tunes of all Mankind. If all Men are not, as I think 
they are, naturally equal, Pm ſure all Slaves are ; 
and then I may without preſumption oppoſe my 
ſingle Opinion to his; and be confident that my ſay- 
ing, That begetting of Children makes them not Slaves 
to their Fathers, as certainly ſets all Mankind free, as 
his affirming the contrary. makes them all Slaves. 
But that this Poſition, which is the Foundation of all 
their Doctrine, who would have Monarchy 5 be 

* "0 ure 


A Jure Divino, may have all fair play, let us hear what 
Reaſons others gave for it, ſince our A. offers none. 
8 52. The Argument, I have heard others make 
uſe of, to prove, that Fathers, by begetting them, 
come by an Abſolute Power over their Children, is, 
this, That Fathers bave @ Power over the Lives of their 
Children, becauſe they give them Life and Being, which 
is the only Proof it is capable of: Since there can 
be no reaſon, why naturally one Man ſhould have 
any claim or pretence of Right over that in ano- 
ther, which was never his, which he beſtowed not, 
but was received from the Bounty of another. 1. I 
anſwer, That every one who gives another any thing, 
has not always thereby a Right to take it away a- 
gain. But, 2. They who ſay the Futber gives Life. 
to his Children, are ſo dazzled with the thoughts of 
6 Monarchy, that they do not, as they ought, remem- 
7 ber God, who is he Autbor and Giver of Life: Tit 
L in him alone wwe liue, move, and have our Being. How: 
can he be thought to give Life to another, that knows 
not wherein his own Life conſiſts? Philoſophers 
are at a loſs about it after their moſt diligent In- 
quiries; and Anatomiſts, after their whole Lives and 
1 Studies ſpent in Diſſections, and diligent examining 
. the Bodies of Men, confeſs their Ignorance in the 
Structure and Uſe of many parts of Man's Body, and 
in that Operation wherein Life conſiſts in the whole. 
And doth the rude Plough- man, or the more igno- 
rant Voluptuary, frame or faſhion ſuch an admirable 
Engine as this is, and then put Life and Senſe into it? 
Can any Man ſay, he formed the Parts that are ne- 
ceſſary to the Life of his Child? Or can he ſuppoſe 
himſelf to give the Life, and yet not know what Sub- 
ject is fit to receive it, nor what Actions or Organs 
are neceſſary for its Reception or Preſervation?! - 9 
$ 53. To give Life to that which has yet no Being, = 
is to frame and make a living Creature, faſhion the 
Parts, and mould and fuit them to their Uſes and 
eber I having 
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having proportion d and fitted them together, to 
put into them a living Soul. He that could do this, 
might indeed have ſome pretence to deſtroy his on 
Workmanſtip. But is there any one ſo bold, that dares 
thus far arrogate to himſelf the imcomprehenſible 
Works of the Almighty ? He who alone did at firſt, 
and continues ſtill ro make a living Soul, can alone 
breathe in the Breath of Life. 1 any one thinks 
himſelf an Artiſt at this, let him number up the parts 
of his Child's Body, which he hath made, tell me 
their Uſes and Operations; and when the living and 
rational Soul began to inhabit this curious Structure, 
when Senſe began, and how this Engine which he has 


- framed, thinks and reaſons : If he made it, let him 


when it is out of order mend it, at leaſt tell where- 
W 2 Defects lie. Shall be that made the Eye not: 
ſays the Pſalmiſt, P/alm 9A. 9. See theſe Mens 
Vas ? The Structure of that one Part is ſuffici- 
ent to convince us of an all-wiſe, Contriver ; and he 
has ſo viſible a Claim to us as his Workmanſhip, 
that one of the ordinary Appellations of God in 
Sctipture is, God our Maker, and the Lord our Ma- 
_ ker. And therefore tho our A. for the magnifying 
his Father bood, be pleaſed to ſay; O. 159. That even 
the Power which God himſelf exoziſar ov er Mankind 
is by Right of Father huod, yet this Fatherhood is ſuck | 
a2 one as utterly excludes all pretence of Title in 
earthly Parents; for he is King, becauſe he is indeed 
Maker of us all, which no Parents: can ee to be 
of their Childre. 
$ 54- But had Men Skill ad Power to make their 
Children, * tis not ſo ſlight a piece of Workmanſhip, 
that it can be imagined, they could make them with- 
out deſigning it. What bar of a thouſand, when 
he begets a Child, thinks farther than the ſatisfying 
his preſent Appetite? God in his infinite Wiſdom 
has put ſtrong, Deſires of Copulation into the Con- 
—— of Men, thereby to continue the Race of 
| Mankind, 
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Mankind, which he. doth moſt commonly without 


the Intention, and often againſt the Conſent and Will 


— 


of the Begetter. And indeed thoſe who deſire and 


deſign Children, are but the Occaſions of their Be- 
ing; and when they deſign and wiſnh to beget them, 

do little more towards their making, than Deucalion 
and his Wife in the Fable did towards the making 
of Mankind, by throwing Pebbles over their Heads. 
8 35. But grant that the Parents made their Chil- 
dren, gave — Life and Being, and that hence 
there Hllowed an abſolute Power, this would give 
the Father but a joint Dominion with the Mother 
over them. For no body can deny but that the 
Woman hath an equal ſhare, if not the greater, as 
nouriſhing: the Child a long time in her own body 
out of her on Subſtance: There it is faſhioned, and 
from her it receives the Materials and Principles of 
its Conſtitution: And it is ſo hard to imagine the 
rational Soul ſhould preſently inhabit the yet unfor - 


med Embrio, as ſoon as the Father has done his part 


in the Act of Generation, that if it muſt be ſuppo- 


ſed to derive any thing from the Parents, it muſt 


certainly owe moſt to the Mother. But be that as 
it will, the Mother cannot be denied an equal ſhare 
in begetting of the Child, and fo the abſolute Au- 
thority of the Fatber will not ariſe from hence. 
Our A. indeed is of another mind; for he ſays, Ve 
know that God at the Creation gave the Sovereignty 10 
the Man over the Woman, as being the nobler and prin- 
cipal Agent in Generation, O. 172. I remember not 
this in my Bible; and when the place is brought where 


God at the Creation gave the Sovereignty to Man 
over the Woman, and that for this Reaſon, becauſe 
he is the nobler and principal Agent in Generation, it 


will be time enough to conſider, and anſwer, it. But 
it is no new thing for our A. to tell us his own Fan- 
cies for certain and divine Truths, tho there be often 
a great deal of difference between his and divine Re- 

3 f velations; 
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velations; for God in the Scripture rn his Father 
| and bis Mother that" begot him. 

-$ 56. They who alledge the Practice of Mankind, 
fo 3 ing or ſelling their Children, as a proof of 
their Power over them, are with Sir Robert ha 
Arguers; and cannot but recommend their Opini- 
on, by founding it on the moſt ſhameful Action, 
and moſt unnatural Murder, human Nature is ca- 

ble of. The Dens of Lions and Nurſeries of 
Wolves know no ſuch Cruelty as this: Theſe Savage 
Inhabitants” of the Deſart obey God and dun in 
being tender and careful of their Off- ſpring: They 
will hunt, watch, fight, and _— — for the 
preſervation of their Voung; never part with them; 
never forſake them, till chey at are able to ſfift for 
themſelves. And is it the Privilege of Man alone, to 
act more contrary to Nature than the wild and moſt 
untamed part of the Creation? Doth God forbid us 
under the ſevereſt Penalty, that of Death, to take 
away the Life of any Man, a Stranger, and upon 
provocation? And does he permit us to deſtroy 
thoſe he has given us the charge and care of; and 
by the Dictates of Nature and Reaſon, as well as his 
revealed Command, requires us to preſerve? He has 
in all che parts of the Creation taken a culiar care 
to propagate and continue the ſeveral Species of 
Creatures, and makes the Individuals act fo ſtrongly 
to this end, that they ſometimes neglect their own 
private Good for it; and ſeem to forget that general 
Rule, which Nature teaches all things of Lani aA 
ſervation 3 and the Preſervation of hate Young, as 
the ſtrongeſt Principle in 'them, over-rules the Con- 
ſtitution of their particular Natures. Thus we ſee 
when their Young ſtand in need of it, the timorous 
become' valiant, the fierce and ſavage uind and the 
ravenous tender and liberal. 

5 57. But if the Example of what bath been done, 
be the Rule 6 what ought to be, Hiſtory would 


have 
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have fami- our A. with Inſtances of this abſolute a 


fatherly Power in its Height and Perfection, and he 


might have ſhew'd us in Peru, People that begot Chil- 


dren on purpoſe to fatten and eat them. The Story 
is ſo remarkable, that I cannot but ſet it down in the 
A's Words : In ſome Provinces, /ays be, they were 
* ſo liquoriſh after Man's Fleſh, that they would not 
© have the Patience to ſtay till the Breath was out of 
the Body, but would ſuck the Blood as it ran from 


_ © the Wounds of the dying Man; they had publick 


La 


Shambles of Man's Fleth, and their Madneſs herein 
© was to that degree, that they ſpared not their own 
Children which they had begot on Strangers, taken 
in War: For they made their Captives their Mi- 
© ſtreſſes, and choicely nouriſhed the Children they 
had by them, till about thirteen Years old they 
© butcher'd and eat them; and they ſerved the Mo- 
© thers after the ſame faſhion, when they grew paſt 
* Child-bearing, and ceaſed to bring them any more 


La 


* Roaſters. Garcilaſſo de la Vega hiſt. des Th ncas de Peru, 


L. N. 

$58. Thus far can the buſy Mind of Man carry 
him to a Brutality below- the level of Beaſts, when 
he quits his Reaſon, which places him almoſt equal to 
Angels. Nor can it be otherwiſe in a Creature, whoſe 
Thoughts are more than the Sands, and wider than 
the Ocean, where Fancy and Paſſion muſt needs run 


him into ſtrange Courſes, it Reaſon, which is his only 


Star and Compaſs, be not that he ſteers by. The 


Imagination is always reſtleſs, and ſuggeſts Variety of 


Thoughts; and the Will, Reaſon being laid aſide, is 
ready for every extravagant Project; and in this State, 


he that goes fartheſt out of the way, is thought fit- 


teſt to lead, and is ſure of moſt Followers: And when 


Faſhion hath once eſtabliſhed what F olly or Craft be- 
gan, Cuſtom makes it ſacred, and 'twill be thought | 


Impudence or Madneſs, to contradict or queſtion it. 
He n will impartially _ the Nations of the 


World, 5 
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World, will find ſo-much of their Religions, Govern- | 
ments and Manners, brought in and continued am 
them by theſe means, that he will have but little Re- 
verence for the Practices which are in uſe and credit 
amongſt Men; and will have reaſon to think, that 
the Woods and Foreſts, where the irrational untaught 
Inhabitants keep right by following Nature, are fitter 
to give us Rules, than Cities and Palaces, where thoſe 
that call themſelves civil and rational, go out of their 
way, by the Authority of Example. If Precedents 
are ſufficient to cſtablith a Rule, in this Caſe our A. 
might have found in holy Writ Children facrificed by 
their Parents, and this amongſt the People of God 
chemſelves: The P/almiſt tells us, P/al. 106. 38. They 
ſhed innocent Blood, even the Blood of their Sons and of 
their Daughters, whom they ſacrificed unto the Idols of 
Canaan. But God judg d not of this by our A's 
Rule, nor allow'd of the Authority of Practice againſt - 
his righteous Law; but as it follows there, The 
Land was polluted with Blood, therefore was the Wrath 
of the Lord kindled againſt bis People, inſomuch that be 
abborred bis own Inheritance. The killing of their 
Children, tho it were faſhionable, was charged on 
them as innocent Blood; and ſo had, in the account 
of God, the Guilt of Murder ; as the offering them 
| to Idols had the Guilt of Idolatry. | 
- $59. Be it then as Sir Rob, lays, that antientiy it 
was uſual for Men to. /ell and caſtrate their Children, 
O. 155. Let it be, that they expoſed them; add to 
it, if you pleaſe, for this is Rl greater — that 
they begat them for their Table, to fat and eat them: 
If chis proves a Right to do ſo, we may, by the ſame 
Argument, juſtify Adultery, Inceſt and Sodomy 3 for 
there are Examples of theſe too, both antient and 
modern; Sins which, I ſuppoſe, have their principal 
Aggravation from this, that they croſs the main In- 
tention of Nature, which willeth the Increaſe of Man- 
. ne the Continuation the Species in the higheſt 
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perfection, and the Diſtinction of Families, with the 
Security of the Marriage Bed, as neceſſary thereunto. 

$. 60. In confirmation of this natural Authority of 
the Father, our A. brings a lame Proof from the poſi- 
tive Command of God in Scripture : His Words are, 


Wo confirm the natural Right of Regal Power, we find in 
the Decalogue, that the Law which enjoins Obedience to 


Kings, is delivered in the Terms, Honour thy Father, p.23- 
whereas many confeſs, that Government only in the Ab- 


ftraft, is the Ordinance of Cod; they are not able to prove 


any ſuch\ Ordinance in the Scripture, but only in the Fa- 
therly Power, and therefore we find the Commaniiment, 
that enjoins Obedience to Superiors, given in the Terms, 
Honour thy Father ;, ſo that not only the Power and 
Right of Government, but the Form of the Power go- 
verning, and the Perſon having the Power, are all the 


Ordinances of God. The firſt Father had not only ſimply 


Power, but Power Monarchical, as he was Father im- 
mediately from God, O. 254. To the ſame purpoſe, 
the ſame Law is cited by our A. in ſeveral other places, 
and juſt after the ſame faſhion ; that is, and Mother, 
as Apocryphal Words, are always left out ; a great 
Argument of our A's Ingenuity, and the Goodneſs 
of his Cauſe ; which required in its Defender Zeal to 
a degree of Warmth, able to warp the ſacred Rule 
of the Word of God, to make it comply with his 


preſent Occaſion : A way of proceeding not unuſual 


to thoſe, who embrace not the Truths, becauſe Rea- 
fon and Revelation offer them; but eſpouſe Tenets 
and Parties, for Ends different from Truth, and then 
reſolve at any rate to defend them; and ſo do with 
the Words and Senſe of Authors, they would fit to 
their purpoſe, juſt as Procruſtes did with his Gueſts, 
lop or ftretch them, as may beſt fit them to the Size 
of their Notions : Ani they always prove like * 
fo ferved, deformed; lame, and uſeleſs. i 
F. 61. For had our A. ſet down this Command with- 
out garbling, as God gave it, and joined Mother to 
E 2 Father, 
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Father, every Reader would have ſeen, chat it had 
made directly againſt him; and that it was ſo far from 8 
eſtabliſhing the Monarchical Power of the Father, that 
it ſet. up the Mother equal with him, enjoin'd no- 
thing but what was due in common to both Father 
and Mother: For that is the conſtant Tenor of the 
Scripture, Honour thy Father and thy Mother, Exod. 20. 
Hie that ſmiteth his Father or Mother, ſhall ſurely be put 
10 Death, 21.15. He that curſeth his Father or Mother 
ſpall ſurely be put to Death, v. 17. repeated Lev. 20. . 
and by our Saviour, Matth. 15. 4. Ye ſhall fear every 
Man bis Mother and his Father, Lev. 19. 3. If a Man 
Have a rebellious Son, which will not obey the Voice of his 
_ Father, or the Voice of his Mother ;, then ſhall his Fa- 
ther and his Mother lay hold on bim, and ſay, this our 
Son is ſtubborn and rebellious, he will not obey our Voice, 
Deut. 21. 18, 19, 26, 21. Curſed be be that ſetteth 
_ light by his Father or his Mother, 28. 16. My Son, bear” 
the Inſtruftion of thy Father, and for/ake not the Law 
of thy Mother, are the Words of Solomon a King, who 
was not ignorant of what belong'd to him as a Father 
or a King; and yet he joins Father and Mother toge- 
ther, in all the Inſtructions he gives Children, quite 
thro' his Book of Proverbs. Woe unto him, that + 
ſayeth unto his Father, What begetteſt thou; or to the 
Woman, what kaſt thou brought forth ? Ila. 11. 10. 
In thee have they ſet light by Father or Mother, Ezek. 
1 28. 2. And it ſhall come to paſs, that when any ſhall 
1 yet propheſy,” then his Father and his Mother that begat 
Him, ſhall ſay unto him, thou ſhalt not live; and bis 
Father and his Mother that begat him, ſhall thruſt bim 
thro when he propheſieth, Zech. 13.3. Here not the 
Father only, but the Father and Mother jointly, had 
Power in this caſe of Life and Death. Thus ran the 
Law of the Old Teftament; and in the New they are 
likewiſe join'd, in the Obedience of their Children, 
Epb. 6. 1. The Rule is, Children obey your Parents; 
and I do not remember, that I any where read, Chi 
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dren obey your Father, and no more. The Scripture 
Joins Mother too in that Homage, which is due from 
Children; and had there been any Text, where the 
Honour or Obedience of Children had been directed 
to the Father alone, tis not likely that our A. who 
pretends to build all upon Scripture, would have omit- 
ted it: Nay, the Scripture makes the Authority of Fa- 


tber and Mother, in reſpect of thoſe they have begot, 
ſo equal, that in ſome places it neglects, even the 


Priority of Order, which is thought due to the Father, 
and the Mother is put firſt, as Lev. 19.3.” From which 
ſo conſtantly joining Father and Mother together, 
as is found quite thro* the Scripture, we may con- 
clude, that the Honour they have à Title to from 
their Children, is one common Right belonging ſo 
equally to them both, that neither can claim it wholly, 
neither can be excluded, 15 
62. One would wonder then how our A. infers 
from the Vth Commandment, That all Power ua 


originally in the Father; how he finds Monarchical 


Power of Government, ſettled and fixed by the Command. 
ment, Honour thy Father and thy Mother. If all the 
Honour. due by the Commandment, be it what it 
will, be the only Right of the Father, becauſe he, 
as-our A. ſays, has the Sovereignty over the Woman, as 
being the nobler and principal Agent in Generation, why 
did God "afterwards, all along, join the Mother with 
him, to ſhare in his Honour? Can the Father, by this 
Sovereignty of his, diſcharge the Child from paying 
this Honour to his Mother ? The Scripture gave no 
ſuch Licence to the Jets, and yet there were often 
Breaches wide enough betwixt Huſband and Wife, 


even to Divorce and Separation: And, I think, no 


Body will ſay a Child may with-hold Honour from his 
Mother; or, as the Scripture terms it, ſet light by ber, 
tho his Father ſhould command him to do ſo; no 
more than the Mother could diſpenſe with him for neg- 
lecting to honour his F 2 Whereby tis plain, os 
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any Command of God gives the Father no Sove. 
ty, no Supremacy. 

63. 1 with our A. that the Title to chis 
Honour is veſted in the Parents by Nature, and is a 

Right which accrues to them, by their having begot- 
ten their Children, and God by many poſitive Decla- 

rations has confirm*d it to them: I alfo allow our A's 
Rule, that in Grants and Gifts, that have their Original 
from God and Nature, as the' Power of the Father, | (let 
me add and Mother, for whom God hath joined toge- 
ther, let no Man put afunder) 0 inferior Power of 
Men can limit, nor make any Law of Preſcription againſt 
them, O. 158. So that the Mother having, by this 
Law of Goa, a Right to Honour from her Children, 
which is not ſubject to the Will of her Huſband, we 
ſee this ab/olute monarchical Power of the Father can 
neither be founded on it, nor conſiſt with it: And he 
has a Power very far from monarchical, very far from 
that Abſoluteneſs our A. contends for, when another 
has over his Subjects the fame Power he hath, and by 
the fame Title: And therefore he cannot forbear fay- 
ing himſelf, That be cant ſer bow any Man's Chil- 
dren can be free from Subjefion to their ace, P. 12. 
which, in common Speech, I think, ſignifies Mother 
as well as Father; or if Parents here ſignifies only Fas 
ther, *tis the firſt time I ever yet knew it to do ſo; 
and by ſuch an Uſe of Words, one may fay any thing, 
$ 64. By our A's Doctrine, the Father having ab- 
ſolute jurifdiftion over his Children, has alſo the — 
over their Iſſue; and the Conſequence is good, were 
it true that the Father had ſuch a Power: And yet 
I ask our A. Whether the Grandfather, by his Sove- 
reignty, could difcharge the Grandchild Conn paying 
to his Father the Honour due to him by the Vth Com- 
mandment? If the Grandfather hath by Right of Fa- 
_ therkood, fole ſovereign Power in him, and that Obe- 
dience which i is due to the ſupreme Magiſtrate, be 
commanded in theſe Words, Honaur thy Father, tis 
certain the Grandfather might diſpenſe with the _— 
| on's 
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ſor's honouring his Father 3 which ſince tis evident in 
common Senſe, he cannot, it follows from hence, 
that Honour thy Father and Mother, cannot mean an 


abſolute Subjection to a Sovereign Power, but ſome- 


thing elſe. The Right, therefore, which Parents 
have by Nature, and which is confirmed to them by 
the Vth Commandment, cannot be that political Do- 
minion, which our A. would derive from it: For that 
being in every civil Society ſupreme ſomewhere, can 
diſcharge any Subject from any political Obedience to 
any one of his fellow Subjects. But what Law of the 
Magiſtrate, can give a Child Liberty, not to Honour 
his Father and Mother ? Tis an eternal Law, annex d 
2 to the relation of Parents and Children, and 
o contains nothing of the Magiſtrate's Power in it, 
nor is ſubjected to it. 
8 65. Our A. ſays, God hath given to a Father, a 
Right or Liberty to alien his Power over his Children to 
any other, O. 1553. I doubt, whether he can alien 
wholly the Right of Honour that is due from them : 
But be that as it will, this, I am ſyre, he cannot alien, 
and retain the ſame Power, If, therefore, the Magi- 


ſtrate's Sovereignty be, as our A. would have it, nothing 


but the Authority of a (ſupreme Father, p. 23. tis una- 
voidable, that if the Magiſtrate harh all this paternal 
Right, as he muſt have, if Fatherhood be the Foun- 
tain of all Authority; then the Subjects, tho Fa- 
thers, can have no Power over their Children, no 
Right to Honour from them: For it cannot be all in 
another's hands, and a Part remain with the Parents. 
So that according to our A's own Doctrine, Honour 
thy Father and Mother cannot bly be underſtood 
of political Subjection and Obedience; ſince the Laws, 
both in the Old and New Teſtament, that commanded 
Children to honour and obey their Parents, were given 
to ſuch, whoſe Fathers were under civil Government, 
and fellow Subjects with them in political Societies; and 
to have bid them Honour and obey their Parents in our A*s 
Senſe, had been to bid them be Subjects to thoſe, who 


5 4 had 


had no Title to it; the Right to Obedience from Sub- 
jects, being all veſted in another; and inſtead of teach- 
ing Obedience, this had been to foment Sedition, by 
ſetting up Powers that were not. If therefore this 
Command, Honour thy. Father and Mother, concern 
litical Dominion, it directly overthrows our A's 
— ſince it being to be paid by every Child 
to his Father, even in Society, every Father muſt 
neceſſarily have political Dominion, and there will be 
as many Sovereigns as there are Fathers: Beſides, that 
the Mother too hath her Title, which deſtroys the 
Sovereignty of one ſupreme Monarch. But if Honour 
thy Father and Mother mean ſomething diſtinct from 
political Power, as neceſſarily it:muſt, it 4s Wen our 
A's Buſineſs, and ſerves nothing to his purpoſe. 
$ 66. The Law that enjoins Obedience to Kings, is 5 de- 
livered, ſays our A. in he Terms, Honour thy Father, _ 
as if all Prver were originally in the Fuchs; O. 254. 
And that Law is alſo delivered, ſay I, in the Terms, 
Honour thy Mother, as if all Power were originally in 
the Mother. I appeal, whether the Argument be not 
as good on one fide as the other, Father and Mother 
being joined all along, in the Old and New'Teſtament, 
where- ever Honour or Obedience is enjoin*d Children. 
Again our A. tells us, O. 254. that this Command, 
Honour thy Father, gives the Right to govern, and makes 
the Form of Government monarchical. To which I an- 
ſwer, That, if by Honour thy Father, be meant Obe- 
dience to the political Power of the Magiſtrate, it con- 
cerns not any Duty we owe to our natural Fathers, 
who are Subjects; becauſe they, by our A*s Doctrine, 
are diveſted of all that Power, it being placed wholly 
in the Prince; and ſo being equally Subjects and Slaves 
with their Children, can have no Right by that Tite, 
to any ſuch Honour or Obedience, as contains in it 
litical Subjection. If Honour thy Father: and Mother 
ſignifies the Duty we owe our natural Parents, as by 
our Saviour's Interpretation, Matth, 15.4 and all the 


other 
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other mentioned places, tis plain it does; then it can- 
not concern political Obedience, but a Duty that is 
owing to Perſons, who have no Title to Sovereignty, 
nor any political Authority, as Magiſtrates over Sub- 
jects. For the Perſon of a private Father, and a Title 
to Obedience, due. to the ſupreme Magiſtrate, are 
things inconſiſtent ;- and therefore this Command, 
which muſt neceſſarily comprehend the Perſons. of our 


natural Fathers, muſt mean a Duty we owe them di- 


ſtin& from our Obedience to the Magiſtrate, and from 
which, the moſt abſolute Power of Princes cannot ab- 


ſolve us. What this Duty is, we ſhall, in its due 


place, examine. 5 
8 67, And thus we have at laſt got thro? all, 


that in our A. looks like an Argument for that ab/o- 


lute unlimited Sovereignty deſcribed, Sect. 8. which he 
ſuppoſes in Adam; ſo that Mankind ever ſince have 
been all born Slaves, without any Title to Freedom. 


But if Creation, which gave nothing but a Being, made 


not Adam Prince of his Poſterity : If Adam, Gen. 1. 28. 
was not conſtituted Lord of Mankind, nor had. a pri- 


vate Dominion given him, excluſive of his Children, 


but only a Right and Power over the Earth, and in- 
feriour Creatures, in common with the Children of 
Men: If alſo, Gen. 3. 16. God gave not any political 
Power to Adam over his Wife and Children, but only 


ſubjected Eve to Adam, as a Puniſhment, or foretold 


the Subjection of the weaker Sex, in the ordering the 
common Concernments of their Families; but gave 


not thereby to Adam, as to the Huſband, power of 
Life and Death, which neceſſarily belongs to the Ma- 
giſtrate: If Fathers, by begetting their Children, ac- 


quire no ſuch power over them; and if the Com- 
mand, Honour thy Father and Mother, give it not, 
but only enjoins a Duty owing to Parents equally, 
whether Subjects or not, and to the Mother as well 
as the Father : If all this be fo, as I think, by what 
has been ſaid, it is very evident, then Man has a na- 
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zural. Freedom; nocwakitanding-alliour A. confidently 
ys to the contrary ; ſince all that ſhare in the ſame 
common Nature, liculcies and Powers, are in Nature 
equal, and ought to partake in the ſame common 
Nights and Privileges, till the manifeft Appointment 
ef God, n or ever, can be 
produced to ſhew any particular $ Supremacy; 
or a Man's on Conſent ſubjects him to a — 
This is ſo plain, that our A. confeſſes, that Sir Jobn 
23 Blackwood and Barclay, the great Vindica- 
of the Right of K 15 , could not deny it, but ad- 
at with one Conſent, the natural Liberty and Equality 
of Mankind, for Truth unqueſtionable. And our A. 
hath been ſo far from producing any thing, that may 
make good his great Poſition, That Adam was ab 
tute: Monarch, and ſo Men are not naturally free, that 
even his o Proofs make him; ſo that to uſe 
his own way of arguing, This firſt erroneous Principle 
failing, the whole Fabric of iis vaſt Engine of abſolute 
Power. and Tyranny, drops down of 4% and there 
needs no more to be ſaid in anſwer to all that he builds 
en ſo falſe and frail a Foundation. 

968. But to ſave others the pains, were there any 
noed, he is not ſparing; himſelf to ſhew, by his own 
Contradictions, the Weakneſs of his own Doctrine. | 
Adam's abſolute and fole Dominion is that, which he 
is every where full of, and all along builds on; and 
yet he tells us, p. 12. That as Adam was Lord of his 
Children, ſo bis Children under him had a Command and 
Power over their own Children, The unlimited and 
undivided Sovereignty of Adam's Fatherhood, by our 
As Computation, ſtood but a little while, only du- 
ring the firſt Generation; but as ſoon as he had Grand- 
children, Sir Rob. could give but a very ill account 
of it. Adam, as Father of his Children, ſaith he, bath 
an abſelute unlimited royal Power over them, and by virtue 
thereof, over thoſe that they begot, and ſo to all Genera- 
tions 5 and yet his Children, VIZ. Cain and Seth, have a 
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Power over 1 a at the ſame ons 
o that are, at e time, abſolute 
and — — and Slaves; Adam has all the Autho- 
rity, as Grandfather of the People, and they have a 
of it, as Fathers of a part of them: He is abſo- 
= over them and their Poſterity, by having 1. 
ten them, and yet they are abſolute over their C 
dren by the ſame Title. No, ſays our A. Adam 
Children under him, bad Power over their own Pres we 
but ſtill with e ee to the firſt Parent. A good 
Diſtinction, that ſounds well; and tis pity it ſigni- 
fies nothing, nor can be REINER with our A's 
Words. I readily grant, that ſuppo Adam's ab. 
falute Power over his rice, an — his Children 
might have from him a — — ſo a ſubordi- 
nate Power over a Part, or all the reſt: But that can- 
not be the Power our A. ſpeaks of here; it is not a 
Power by Grant and Commiſſion, but the natural Pa- 
ternal Power he ſuppoſes a Father to have over his 
Children. For 1. he ſays, As Adam was Lord of bis Chit- 
dren, ſo his Children — bim had a Power over theit 
own Children : They were then Lords.over their own 
Children, after the ſame Manner, and by the fame 
Title, that Adam was, i. e. by Right of Generation, 
by Right of Fatherhood. 2, Tis plain he means the 
natural Power of Fathers, becauſe he limits it to be 
only. over their own Children; a delegated Power has 
no ſuch Limitation, as only over their own Children; 
it might be over others, as well as their own Children. 
3. If it were a delegated Power, it muſt appear in 
Scripture ; but there is no ground in Scripture to af- 
firm, that Adam's Children had any other Power over 
theirs, than what they naturally had, as Fathers. _ 
$ 69. But that he means — paternal Power, and 
no other, is paſt doubt, from the Inference he makes 
in theſe Words immediately following: I ſee not then 
bow the Children of Adam, or of any Man elſe, can be 
free from òubjection to their Parents, Whereby it ap- 
pears, 
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pears, that the Power on one ſide, and the Subjection 
on the other, our A. here ſpeaks of, is that natural 
Power and Subjection between Parents and Children. 
For that which every Man's Children owed, could 
be no other; and that our A. always affirms to be ab- 
ſolute and unlimited. This natural Power of Parents 
over their Children, Adam had over his Poſterity, ſays 
our A. and this Power of Parents over their Children, 
his Children had over theirs in his Lifetime, ſays our 
A alſo; ſo that Adam, by a natural Right of Father, 
had an abſolute unlimited Power over all his Poſterity, 
and at the ſame time his Children had, by the ſame 
Right, abſolute unlimited Power over theirs. -Here 
then are two abſolute unlimited Powers exiſting toge- 
ther, which I would have any body reconcile one to 
another, or to common Senfe. For the Salvo he has 
put in of * Subordination, makes it more abſurd: To 
have one abſolute, unlimited, nay unlimitable Power in 
fubordination to another, is ſo manifeſt a Contra- 
diction, that nothing can be more. Adam is abſolute 
Prince, with the unlimited Authority of Fatherbood over 
all his Poſterity; all his Poſterity are then abſolutely 
his Subjects, and, as our A. ſays, his Slaves; Children 
and Grandchildren are equally in this State of Sub- 
jection and Slavery; and yet, ſays our A. The Chil- 
dren of Adam have pater nal, 1. e. abſolute unlimited 
Power over their own Children: Which in plain Engliſh 
S, they are Slaves and abſolute Princes at the fame 
Time, and in the ſame Government; and one part 
of the Subjects have an abſolute unlimited Power over 
the other, by the natural Right of Parentage. 
:- $70. If any one will ſuppoſe in favour of our 
A. that he here meant, that Parents, who are in Sub- 
jection themſelves to the abſolute Authority of their 
Father, have yet ſome Power over their Children; 

I confeſs he is ſomething. nearer the Truth: But he 
will not at all hereby help our A. For he no where 
ſpeaking of the paternal Power, but as an abſolute. 

£0 unlimited 
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te Authority, cannot be ſuppoſed to under- 
ſtand any thing. elſe here, unleſs > himſelf had li- 
mited it, and ſhew'd how far it / reached. And that 
he means here paternal Authority in that large Ex- 
tent, is plain from the immediate following words; 
This Subjection of Children being, ſays he, the Founda- 
tion of all Regal Authority, p. 12. The Subjeftion then 
that in the former Line, he ſays, every Man is in to 
his Parents, and. conſequently what Adam's Grand- 
children were in to their Parents, was that which was 
the Fountain of all Regal Authority, i. e. according 
to our A. abſolute unlimitable Authority. And thus 
Adam's Children had Regal Authority over their Chil- 
dren, whilſt they themſelyes were Subjects to their 
Father, and Fellow-Subje&ts, with their Children. But 
let him mean as he pleaſes, tis plain he allows A 
dam's Children io have paternal Power, p. 12. as alſo 
all other Fathers to have paternal Power over their 
Children, O. 156, From whence one of theſe two 
things will neceſſarily follow, that either Adam's Chil- 
dren, even in his Lite-time, had, and ſo all other Fa- 
thers have, as he phraſes it, p. 12. by Right of Fa- 
therhood Royal Authority over their Children; or elſe, 
that Adam, 55 Right of Fatherhood, had not Royal Au- 
thority. For it cannot be but chat paternal Power 
does, or does not give Royal Authority to them that 
have it: If it does not, then Adam could not be 
Sovereign by this Title, nor any body elſe, and then 
there is an end of all our A's Politicks at once: If 
it does give Royal Authority, then every one that has 
paternal Power has Royal Authority, and then by our 
A's patriarchal Government, there will be as many 

Kings as there are Fathers. 
$ 71. And thus what a Monarchy he hath ſet up, 
let him and his Diſciples conſider. - Princes certainly 
will have great reaſon to thank him for theſe new Po- 
liticks, which ſet up as many abſolute Kings in every 
Country as there are Fathers of Children. And yet who 
2 can 
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can blame our A. for it, it lying unavoidably in the 


of one difcourfing upon our A's Principles? 
For having = an df Power in ae by 


Children he 1 and ſo it fell out to be a 
very hard matter to give all the Power, as he does, 
to Adam, and yet allow a part in his Life-time to his 
Children, when they were Parents, and which he 
knew not well how to deny them. This makes him 
= doubtful in his Expreſſions, and ſo uncertain where 

this abſolute natural Power, which he calls 
2 erbood; ſometimes Adam alone has it all, as P. 
13. O. 244, 245. & Pref. 
Sometimes Parnets have it, which Word ſcarce 
ſignifies the Father alone, p. 12, 
| — 2 Children dnring their Fathers Life-time, 


as : 
times Fathers of Families, as p. 78, and 79. 
Sometimes Fathers indefinitely, O. 155. 
Sometimes the Heir to Adam, O. 253. 
Sometimes the Poſterity of Adam, 244, 246. 
Sometimes prime Haben all Sons or Grandchildren 
of Noah, O. 244. | 
Sometimes hy eldeſt Parents, P. 1 
Sometimes all Kings, p. 19. +1 
Sometimes all that have Supreme Power, O. 246, 
Sometimes Heirs to thoſe fr ft Progenitors, who ray 
at the firſt natural Parents of the whole People, p. 
Sometimes an elective King, p. 23. | 
Sometimes thoſe, whether a few or a I, 
that govern the Commonuealth, P. 23. 
. he that can carch it, an Uſurper, p. 23. 
O. 15 | 
372 Thus this New Nothing, that is to 
with it all Power, Authority, and Government; 
This Fatherhood, which is to deſign the Perſon, aid 
eſtabliſn the Throne of Monarchs, whom the People 
are 
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are to obey, may, according to Sir Nobert, come 
into any Hands, any how; and ſo by his Politicks 
give to Democracy Royal Authority, and make an 
Uſurper a lawful Prince. And if it will do all theſe 
fine Feats, much good do our Author and all his 
Followers with their omnipotent Fat herbood, which 
can ſerve for nothing but to unſettle and deſtroy all 
the lawful Governments in the World, and to eſta- 
bliſh in their room Diſorder, Tyranny, and Ufur- 
pation. 


C HAP. VII. 


Of Fatherhood and Property confide- 
red together as Fountains of Sove- 
reignty. 


§ 73. IN the foregoing Chapters we have ſeen what 
I Adam's Monarchy was, in our A*s Opini- 


on, and upon what Titles he founded it. The Foun- 


dations which he lays the chief ſtreſs on, as thoſe 
from which he thinks he may beſt deriye Monarchi- 
cal Power to future Princes, are two, viz. Father- 
hood and Property : and therefore the way he propo- 
ſes to remove the Abſurdities and Inconveniences of the 


 Doftrine of natural * Freedom, is, to maintain the natu- 


ral and private Dominion of Adam, O. 222. Con- 
formable hereunto, he tells us, the Grounds and Prin- 
ciples of Government neceſſarily depend upon the Original 


| of | Properly, O. 108. The Subjection of Children to 


their Parents is the Fountain of all Regal Authority, 
P. 12. And all Power on'Entth is either derived or + 
uſurped from the fathirly Power, there being nn other O- 
riginal to be found of any Power whatforver, O. 138. i 
0 WI 
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will not ſtand here to examine how it can be ſaid with- 
out a Contradiction, that the firſt Grounds and Prin- 
ciples of Government neceſſarily depend upon the Origi- 
nal of Property, and yet, that there is no other Origi- 
nal of any Power whatſoever, but that of the Father : 
It being hard to underſtand how there can be 10 
other Original but Fatherhood, and yet that the Grounds 
and Principles of Government depend upon the Original 
of Property.; Property and Fatherhood being as — dif- 
ferent as Lord of a Mannor, and Father of Chil- 
dren. Nor do I ſee how they will either of them 
agree with what our A. ſays, O. 244. of God's Sen. 
tence againſt Eve, Gen. 3. 16. That it is the Original 
Grant of Government: So that if that were the Origi- 
nal, Government had not its Original by our A's own 
Confeſſion, either from Property or Fatherhood; and this 
Text which he brings as a proof of Adams Power 
over Eve, neceſſarily contradicts what he ſays of the 
Fatherhood, that it is the /ole Fountain of all Power. © 
For if Adam had any ſuch Regal Power over Eve, as 
our A. contends for, it muſt be by ſome other Title 
than that of begetting. 
$ 74. But I leave him to reconcile theſe 3 
dictions, as well as many others, which may plenti- 
fully be found in him, by any one who will but 
read him with a little Attention; and ſhall come now 
to conſider, how theſe two Ori inals of Government, 
Adam's natural and private Dominion, will conſiſt, 
and ſerve to make out and eſtabliſh the Titles of 
ſucceeding Monarchs, who, as our A. obliges them, 
muſt all derive their Power from theſe Fountains. 
Let us then ſuppoſe Adam made by God's Donation 
Lord and ſole Proprietor of the whole Earth, in as 
large and ample a manner as Sir Robert could wiſh ; ; 
let us ſuppoſe him alſo by Right of Fatherhood abſo- 
lute Ruler over his Children with an unlimited Su- 
premacy ; I ask then upon Adam's Death what be- 
comes of both his natural and private Dominion; * 
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I doubt not *rwill be anſwered, that they deſcend- 
ed to his next Heir, as our A. tells us in ſeveral 
Places. But this way, tis plain, cannot poſſibly 
convey both his natural and private Dominion to 
the fame Perſon. For ſhould we allow, that all 
the Property, all the Eſtate of the Father ought 
to deſcend to the eldeſt Son, (which wil! need ſome 
Proof to eſtabliſh it) and ſo he has by that Title 
all the private Dominion of the Father, yet the Fa- 
ther*s natural Dominion, the paternal Power, cannot 
deſcend to him by Inheritance. For it being a Right 
that accrues to a Man only by begetting, no Man 
can have this natural Dominion over any one he 
does not beget; unleſs it can be ſuppoſed, that a Man 
can- have a Right to any thing, without doing that 
upon which that Right is ſolely founded. For if a 
Father by begetting, and no other Title, has natural Do- 
minion over his Children, he that does not beget 
them, cannot have this natural Dominion over them; 
and therefore, be it true or falſe, that our A. ſays, 
O. 156. That every Man that is born, by bis very Birth 
becomes a Subject to him that begets bim, this neceſſarily 
follows; viz. That a Man by his Birth cannot become 
a Subject to his Brother, whodid not beger him ; unleſs 
It can be ſuppoſed that a Man by the very ſame Title 
can come to be under the zatural and abſolute Do- 
minion of two different Men at once ; or it be Senſe 
to ſay, that a Man by Birth is under the natural Do- 
minion of his Father, only becauſe he begat him, and 
a Man by Birth alſo is under the natural Dominion of 
his eldeſt Brother, tho he did not beget him. | 
$75, If then the private Dominion of Adam, i. e. 
his Property in the Creatures, deſcended at his Death 
all entirely to his eldeſt Son, his Heir; (for if it 
did not, there is preſently an end of all Sir Robert's 
Monarchy) and his natural Dominion, the Dominion a 
Father has over his Children by begetting them, he- 
long'd immediately upon "a Deceaſe equally wo 
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all his Sons who had Children, by the fame Title 
their Father had it, the Sovereignty founded upon 
Property, and the Sovereignty founded upon Father- 
hood, come to be divided; fince Cain as Heir had 
that of Property alone, Seth and the other Sons that 
of - Fatherhood equally with him. This is the beſt can 
be made of our A's Doctrine; and of the two Titles 
of Sovereighty he ſets up in Adam, one of them 
will either ſignify nothing, or if they both muſt 
ſtand, they can ſerve only to confound the Rights of 
Princes, and diſorder Government in his Poſterity. 
For by building upon two Titles to Dominion, 
Which cannot deſcend together, and which he al- 
lows may be ſeparated, (for he yields that Adam's 
Children bad their diſtindt Territories by Rigbt of pri- 
dale Dominion, O. 2 10. p. 40.) he makes it perpetu- 
ally a doubt upon his Principles where the Sove- 
reignty ts, or to whom we owe our Obedience, ſince 
Fatherhood and Property are diſtinct Titles, and be- 
= pts upon Adam's Death to be in diſtinct 
rſons. And which then was to give way to the 
other? * e 
85 76. Let us take the Account of it, as he him- 
ſelf gives it us. He tells us out of Grotius, That 
Adam's Children by Donation, Aſſignation, or fome . 
Find of Ceſſion before he was dead, had their diſtinét 
Territories by Right of private Dominion; Abel had 
his Flocks and Paſtures for them ; Cain had bis Fields 
for Corn, and the Land of Nod where he built him a 
City, O. 210. Here 'tis obvious to demand, which of 
theſe two after Adam's Death was Sovereign? Cain, 
ſays our A. p. 19. By what Title? As Heir; for Heirs 
to Progenitors, who dere natural Parents of their Peo- 
ple, are not only Lords of their own Children, but alſo 
of their Brethren, ſays our A. p. 19. What was Cain 
Heir to? Not the entire Poſſeſſions, not all that which 


Adam had private Dominion in, for our A. allows that 
Abel by a Title derived from his Father, had bis di- 
| | | frindt 
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Rin Territory for Paſture, by Right of private Domi- 
nion. What then Abel had by private Dominion, 
was exempt from Cain's Dominion. For he could 
not have private Dominion over that, which was un- 
der the private Dominion of another; and therefore 
his Sovereignty over his Brother is gone with this 
private Dominion, and ſo there are preſently two So- 
vereigns, and his imaginary Title of Fatherhood is 
out of Doors, and Cain is no Prince over his Bro- 
ther. Or elſe if Cain retain his Sovereignty over 
Abel, notwithſtanding his private Dominion, it will 
follow, that the fir/ Grounds and Principles of Go- 
vernment have nothing to do with Property, whate- 


ver our A. ſays to the contrary. *Tis true, Abel did 


not outlive his Father Adam, but that makes nothing 
to the Argument, which will hold good againſt 
Sir Robert in Abel's Iſſue, or in Setb, or any of 
the Poſterity of Adam, not deſcended from Cain. 

$ 77. The ſame Inconvenience he runs into about 
the three, Sons of Noah, who, as he ſays, p. 13. had 
the whole World divided among ſt them by their Father, 
I ask then in which of the three ſhall we find Ihe 
Eſtabliſhment of Regal Power after Noah's Death? If 
in all three, as our A. there ſeems to fay, then it 
will follow, that Regal Power is founded in Pro- 


perty of Land, and follows private Dominion, and 
not in paternal Power, or natural Dominion, and ſo 


there is an end of paternal Power as the Fountain 
of Regal Authority, and the ſo much magnify'd Fa- 
therbood quite vaniſhes. If the Regal Power deſcen- 
ded to Shem as eldeſt, and Heir to his Father, then 


Noah's Diviſion of the World by Lot to his Sons, or 


bis ten Years ſailing about the Mediterranean, to ap- 
point each Son his part, which our A. tells of, p. 15, 
was Labour loſt, his Diviſion of the World to them 
was to 1ll, or to no purpoſe. For his Grant to Cham 
and Faphet was little worth, if Shem, notwithſtand- 
ing this Grant, as ſoon as Noah was dead, was to be 
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Lord over them. Or if this Grant of private Dominion 
to them, over their aſſigned Territories, were good, 
here were ſet up two diſtin ſorts of Power, not 
ſubordinate one to the other, with all thoſe Inconve- 
niences which he muſters up againſt the Power of 
the People, O. 158. which I ſhall” ſer down in his 
own Words, only changing Property for People. All 
Power on Earth is either derived or uſurped from the 
fatherly Pewer, there being no other Original to be found 
of any Power whatſoever : for if there ſhould be gran- 
ted two forts of Power, without any Subordination of 
one to the other, they would be in perpetual Strife which 
ſhould be ſupreme, for two Supremes cannot agree: If 
the fatherly Power be ſupreme, then the Power ground- 
ed on private Dominion muſt be ſubordinate, and de- 
bend on it; and if the Power grounded on Property 
be ſupreme, then the fatherly Power muſt ſubmit to it, 
and cannot be exerciſed without the Licence of the Pro- 
prietors, which muſt quite deſtroy the Frame and Courſe of 
Nature. This is his own arguing againſt two diſtinEt 
independent Powers, which I have ſet down in his 
ownWords, only putting Power riſing from Property, 
for Power of the People ; and when he thas e 
what he himſelf has urged here againſt two diftin&t 
Powers, we ſhall be better able to ſee how, with 
any tolerable Senſe, he can derive all Regal Au- 
thority ae the natural and private Dominion of A- 
dam; from Fatberbood and Property together, which 
are diſtinct Titles, that do not always meet in the 
ſame Perſon, and 'tis plain, by his own Confeſſion, 
preſently ſeparated as ſoon both as Adam's and Noah's 
Death made way for Succeſſion : Tho our A. fre- 
_ quently in his 1 9 554 jumbles them together, and 

omits not to make uſe of either, where he thinks it 
will ſound beſt to his Purpoſe. But the Abſurdities 
of. this will more fully appear in the next Chap- 
ter, where we ſhall examine the ways of Conveyance 
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55 of FER Sovereignty of Adam to Princes that were to 
reign after him. „ 


C HAP. VIII. 


Of the Conveyance of Adam's ſovereign 
| Monarchical Power. I 


J 78. 855 Robert having not been very happy in 
any Proof he brings for the Sovereignty of 

Adam, is not much more 2 in conveying it 

to future Princes, who, if his Politicks be true, muſt 
all derive their Titles from that firſt Monarch. The 
Ways he has aſſigned, as they lie ſcatter'd up and 
down in his Writings, I will ſet down in his own 
Words : In his Preface he tells us, That Adam being 
Monarch of the whole World, none of his Poſterity had 

any Right to poſſeſs any thing, but by his Grant or Per- 

miſſion, or by Succeſſion from him. Here he makes 
two ways of Conveyance of any thing Adam ſtood 
ſſeſſed of, and thoſe are Grant or Succeſſion. Again 
e ſays, All Kings either are, or are to be reputed the 
next Heirs to thoje firſt Progenitors, who were at firſt 
the natural Parents of the whole People, p. 19. There 
cannot be any multitude cf Men whatſoever, but that 
in it, conſider d by it ſelf, there is one Man among ſt 

1. them, that in Nature hath a Right to be the King of all 


a. 
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8 the reſt, as being the next Heir to Adam, O. 253: 
C- Here in theſe Places Inheritance is the only way he 
id allows of conveying Monarchical Power to Princes, 
1c In other places he tells us, O. 155. All Power on Earth 
es is either derived or uſurped from the falberly Power, O. 
3 158. AM Kings that new are or ever *vere, were either 
- Fathers of their People, or Heirs of ſuch Fathers, or U 
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Uſurpers of the Right of ſuch Fathers, O. 253. And 
here he makes Inheritance or Uſurpation the only ways 
whereby Kings come by this original Power: But yet 
he tells us, This fatherly Empire, as it was of it elf 
hereditary, ſo it was alienable by Patent, and ſeizable 
by an Uſurper, O. 190. So then here Inheritance, 
Grant, or Uſurpation, will convey it. And laſt of all, 
which is moſt admirable, he tells us, p. 100. 1 Hills 
not which way Kings come by their Power, whether by 
Election, Donation, Succeſſion, or by any other means, 
for it is ſtill the Manner of the Government by ſupreme 
Power, that makes them properly Kings, and not the 
Means of obtaining their Crowns, Which, I think, is 
a full Anſwer to all his whole Hypotheſis and Diſcourſe 
about Adam's royal Authority, as the Fountain from 
which all Princes were to derive theirs : And he might 
have ſpared the. trouble of ſpeaking ſo much as he 
does, up and down, of Heirs and Inheritance, if to 
make any one properly a King, needs no more but 
. governing by ſupreme Power, and it matters not by what 
Means he came by it. 3 

8 79. By this. notable Way, our A. may make 
Oliver as properly King, as any one elſe he could think 
of: And had he had the Happineſs to live under 


Maſſanello's Government, he could not by this his 


own Rule have forborn to have done Homage to him, 
with O King live for ever; ſince the manner of his 
Government, by ſupreme Power, made him properly 
King, who was, but the Day before, properly a 
Fiſherman. And if Don Quixot had taught his Squire 
to govern with ſupreme Authority, our A. no doubt 

ould have made a moſt loyal Subject in Sancho Pan- 
cha's Hand; and he muſt needs have deſerved ſome 
Preferment in ſuch Governments, ſince I think he is 
the firſt Politician, who, pretending to ſettle Govern- 
ment upon its true Baſis, and to eſtabliſh the Thrones 
of avfal Princes, ever told the World, That he was 


properly a King, whoſe Manner of Government was by 
| ſupreme 


o 
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preme ba by what means ſoever he obtained it; 
which in plain Engliſh is to ay, that regal and ſu- 
preme Power 1s propetly and truly his, who can by 
any means ſeize upon it; and if this be, to be 2 
zerly's King, 1 wonder how he came to think 
where he will find, an Uſurper. 
$80. This is ſo ſtrange a Doctrine, that the Sur- 
prize of it hath made me paſs by, without their due 
Reflection, the Contradictions he runs into, by making 
ſometimes Inheritance alone, ſometimes only Grant 
or Inheritance, ſometimes only Inheritance or Uſurpg- 
tion, ſometimes all theſe three, and at laſt Election or 
ſu other Means, added to them, the ways whereby 
ms Royal Authority, that is, his Right to ſupreme 
"OY could. be conyey'd down to future Kings and Go- 
vernors, ſo as to give them a Title to the Obedience 
and Subjection of the People. But theſe Contradicti- 
ons lie {0 open, that the very reading of our A*s own 
Words, will diſcover them to any ordinary Under- 
ſtanding ; and tho what I have quoted out of him 
(with abundance more of the ſame Strain and Cohe- 
rence, which might be found in him) might well ex- 
cuſe me from any farther Trouble in this Argument, 
yet having propoſed to 7 ſelf, to examine e main 
of his Doctrine, I a little more particu- 
ly conſider how 2 Grant, Uſurpation or 
Election, can any way make out Government in the 
Work, ups = Princip! ls, Ae derive to any one a 
| 1 from Authority of Adam, 
MY it 2 never ſo well N that be had been 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of Monarchy, by Inheritance from 
F 81. H O it be never ſo plain, that there ought 
> to be Government in the World, nay, 
ſhould all Men be of our A's Mind, that divine Ap- 
pointment had ordained it to be monarchical, yet ſince 
Men cannot obey any thing that cannot command ; 
and Ideas of Government in the Fancy, tho never ſo 
perfect, tho never ſo right, cannot give Laws, nor 
preſcribe Rules to the Actions of Men; it would be 
of no behoof for the ſettling of Order, and Eſtabliſh- 
ment of Government in its Exerciſe and Uſe amongſt 
Mien, unleſs there were a way alſo taught how to 
know the Perſon, to whom it belonged to have this 
Power, and exerciſe this Dominion over others. *Tis 
in vain then to talk of Subjection and Obedience, with- 
out telling us whom we are to obey. For were I ne- 
ver fo fully args that there ought to be Magiſ- 
tracy and Rule in the World, yet I am never the leſs - 

at Liberty ſtill, till it appears who is the Perſon that 

hath Right to my Obedience; fince if there be no 
Marks to know him by, and diſtinguiſh him, that 
hath Right to rule, from other Men, it may be my 
elf, as well as any other. And therefore, tho Sub- 
miſſion to Government be every one's duty, yet ſince 
that ſignifies nothing bur ſubmitting to the Direction 
and Laws of ſuch Men, as have Authority to com- 
mand, tis not enough to make a Man a Subject, to 
convince him that there is Regal Power in the World; 
but there muſt be ways of deſigning, and knowing 
the Perſon to whom this Regal Power of Right be- 
longs : And a Man can never be oblig'd, in Conſcience, 
; to 
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to ſubmit to any Power, unleſs he can be fatisfied who 
is the Perſon who has a Right to exerciſe that Power 
over him. If this were not ſo, there would be no 
Diſtinction between Pirates and lawful Princes; he 
that has Force is without any more ado to be obey'd, 
and Crowns and Scepters would become the Inheri- 
tance only of Violence and Rapine, Men too might 
as often and as innocently change their Governors, as 
they do their Phyſicians, if the Perſon cannot be 
known, who has a Right to dire& me, and whoſe 
' Preſcriptions I am bound to follow. To ſettle there- 
fore Mens Conſciences, under an Obligation to Obe- 
dience, tis neceſſary, that they know not only, that 
there is a Power ſomewhere in the World, but the 
Perſon who by Right is veſted with this Power over 
them. f 
8 82, How ſucceſsful our A. has been in his At- 
tempts, to ſet up a monarchical abſolute Power in 
Adam, the Reader may judge by what has been al- 
ready faid ; but were that ab/olute Monarcby as clear 
as Our A. would defire it, as I preſume it is the con- 
trary, yet it could be of no uſe to the Government 
of Mankind now in the World, unleſs he alſo make 
out theſe two things. | 

Firſt, That this Power of Adam was not to end 
with him, but was upon his Deceaſe conveyed entire 
to ſome other Perſon, and ſo on to Poſterity. 

Secondly, That the Princes and Rulers now on 
Earth, are poſſeſſed of this Power of Adam, by a 
right way of Conveyance derived to them, | 

$ 83. If the firſt of theſe fail, the Power of Adam, 
were it never ſo great, never ſo certain, will ſignify 
nothing to the preſent Government and Societies in 
the World, but we muſt ſeek out ſome other Original 
of Power for the Government of Polities than this of 
Adam, or elſe there will be none at all in the World. 
If the latter fail, it will deſtroy the Authority of the 
a Governors, and abſolve the People from Sub- 
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jection to them, ſince they having no better a Claim 
than others to that Power, which is alone the Foun- 
2 of all Authority, can have no Title to rule over 
em. | | 195 ee 
984. Our A. having fanſied an abſolute Sovereignty 
in Adam, mentions ſeveral ways of its Conveyance 
to Princes, that were to be his Succeſſors, but that 
which he chiefly inſiſts on, is that of Inheritance, which 
occurs fo often in his ſeveral Diſcourſes, and I havin 
in the foregoing Chapter quoted ſeveral of theſe Pai- 
fages, I ſhall not need here again to repeat them. 
This Sovereignty he erects, as has been faid, upon a - 
double Foundation, viz. that of Property, and that 
of Fatherhood. One was the Right he was ſuppoſed 
to have in all Creatures, a Right to poſſeſs the Earth 
with the Beaſts, and other inferior Ranks of things in 
it, for his private Uſe, excluſive of all other Men. 
The other was the Right he was ſuppoſed to have, 
to rule and govern Men, all the reſt of Mankind. 
$85. In both theſe Rights, there being ſuppoſed 
an excluſion of all other Men, it muſt be upon ſome 
Reaſon peculiar to Adam, that they muſt both be 
founded. 4 | | 
- Thar of his Property our A. ſuppoſes to ariſe from 
God's immediate Donation, Gen. 1. 28. and that of 
Fatherhood from the Act of Begetting : Now in all In- 
heritance, if the Heir ſucceed not to the Reaſon, upon 
which his Father's Right was founded, he cannot ſuc- 
ceed to the Right which followeth from it. For 
example, Adam had a Right of Property in the Crea- 
tures upon the Donation and Grant of God Almighty, 
who was Lord and Proprietor of them all; let this 
be fo as our A. tells us, yet upon his Death his Heir 
can have no Title to them, no ſuch right of Property 
in them, unleſs the ſame Reaſon, viz. God's Donation 
veſted a Right in the Heir too. For if Adam could 
have had no Property in, nor Uſe of the Creatures 
without this poſitive Donation from God, and this 
| | Donation 
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Donation were only perſonally to Adam, his Heir 
could have no Right by ir, but upon his death it muſt 
revert to God, the Lord and Owner, again; for po- 
ſitive Grants give no Title, farther than the expreſs 
Words convey it, and by which only it is held. And 
thus, if, as our A. himſelf contends, that Donation, Gen. 
1. 28. were made only to Adam perſonally, his Heir 
could not ſucceed to his Property in the Creatures; 
and if it were a Donation to any but Adam, let it be 
ſhewn, that it was to his Heir in our A's Senſe, i. e. 


to one of his Children excluſive of all the reft. 


$ 86. But not to follow our A. too far out of the 
way, the plain of the Caſe is this : God having made 


Man, and planted in him, as in all other Animals, a 


ſtrong deſire of Self-preſervation, and furniſhed the 
World with things fit for Food and Raiment, and 


other Neceſſaries of Life, ſubſervient to his Deſign, 


that Man ſhould live and abide for ſome time u 
the Face of the Earth, and not that fo curiohs and 
wonderful a piece of Workmanſhip, by its own Neg- 
ligence, or want of Neceſſaries, ſhould periſh again, 
pany after a few Moments continuance ; God, I 
ay, having made Man and the World thus, ſpoke 
to him, (that is) directed him by his Senſes and Rea- 
ſon, as he did the inferior Animals by their Senſe and 
Inſtinct, which he had placed in them to that purpoſe, 
to the Uſe of thoſe things, which were ſerviceable for 
his Subſiſtence, and given him as the means of his 
Preſervation. And therefore I doubt not, but before 
theſe Words were pronounced, Gen. 1. 28, 29. (if they 
muſt be underſtood literally to haye been ſpoken) 
and without any ſuch verbal Donation, Man had a 


Right to an Uſe of the Creatures, by the Will and 


Grant of God. For the Deſire, ſtrong Deſire of 
preſerving his Lite and Being, having been planted 


in him, as a Principle of Action by God himſelf, 


Reaſon, which was the Voice of God in him, could not 


but teach him, and aſſure him, that purſuing that 
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natural Inclination he had to preſerve his Being, 
he followed the Will of his Maker, and therefore 
had a Right to make uſe of thoſe Creatures, which 
by his Reaſon or Senſes he could diſcover would 
be ſerviceable thereunto. And thus Man's Property 
in the Creatures, was founded upon-the Right he had, 
to make uſe of thoſe things, that were neceſſary or 
uſeful to his Being. | 
8 87. This being the Reaſon and Foundation of 
Adam's Property, gave the ſame Title, on the ſame 
Ground, to all his Children, not only after his Death, 
but in his Life-time : So that here was no Privilege 
of his Heir above his other Children, which could 
exclude them from an equal Right to the Uſe of the 
inferior Creatures, for the comfortable preſervation 
of their Beings, which is all the Property Man hath 
in them; and ſo Adam's Sovereignty built on Pro- 
perty, or as our A. calls it, private Dominion, comes 
to nothing. Every Man had a Right to the Creatures, 
by the ſame Title Adam had, viz. by the Right every 
one had to take care of, and provide for their Sub- 
ſiſtence : And thus Men had a Right in common, 
Adam's Children in common with him. But if any 
one had began, and made himſelf a Property in any 
particular Thing, (which how he, or any one elſe _ 
could do, ſhall ewn in another place) that thing, 
that Poſſeſſion, if he diſpos'd not otherwiſe of it by 
his poſitive Grant, deſcended naturally to his. Chil- 
as and they had a Right to ſucceed to it, and poſ- 
els it. 2 iow e 
8 88. It might reafonably be asked here, how come 
Children by this Right of poſſeſſing, before any other, 
the Properties of their Parents upon their Deceaſe ? 
For it being perſonally the Parents, when they die, 
without actually transferring their Right to another, 
why does it not return again to the common Stock of 
Mankind ? Twill perhaps be anſwered, That com- 
mon Conſent hath diſpoſed of it to their Children. 
a 3 Common 
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Common Practice, we ſee indeed, does fo diſpoſe of 
it, but we cannot ſay, that it is the common Conſent 


of Mankind; for that hath never been asked, nor 
actually given; and if common tacit Conſent hath 


eſtabliſn'd it, it would make but a poſitive, and: not 


a natural Right of Children to inherit the Goods of 
their Parents: But where the Practice is univerſal, 
*tis reaſonable to think the Cauſe is natural. The 

ound then, I think to be this: The firſt and ſtrongeſt 
Deſire God planted in Men, and wrought into the 
very Principles of their Nature, = that of Self- 
preſervation, that is the Foundation of a Right to the 
Creatures for the particular Support, and Uſe of each 
individual Perſon himſelf. . But next to this, God 
planted in Men a ſtrong Deſire alſo of propagating 
their Kind, and continuing themſelves in their Poſte- 
rity ; and this gives Children a Title to ſhare in the 
Property of their Parents, and a Right to inherit their 
Poſſeſſions. Men are not Proprietors of what they 
have merely for themſelves, their Children have a 
Title to part of it, and have their kind of Right 
join'd with their Parents, in the Poſſeſſion; which 
comes to be wholly theirs, when Death, having put 
an end. to their Parents Uſe of it, hath taken them 
from their Poſſeſſions; and this we call Inheritance: 
Men being by a like Obligation bound to preſerve 
what they have begotten, as tot preſerve themſelves, 
their Iſſue come to have a Right in the Goods they 
are poſſeſſed of. That Children have ſuch a Right, 
is plain from the Laws of God ; and that Men are 
convinced that Children have ſuch a Right, is evident 
from the Law of the Land, both which Laws re- 
quire Parents to provide for their Children. | 

$ 89. For Children being, by the courſe of Nature, 
born weak, and unable to provide for themſelves, 
they have, by the Appointment of God himſelf, who 
hath thus ordered the Courſe of Nature, a Right to 


be nouriſh'd and maintain'd by their Parents ; nay, a 


Right 
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Right not only to a bare Subſiſtence, but to the Con- 
veniencies and Comforts of Life, as far as the Con- 
ditions of their Parents can afford it. Hence it comes, 
chat when their Parents leave the World, and ſo the 
Care due to their Children ceaſes, the Effects of it are 
to extend as far as poſſibly they can; and the Provi- 
ſions they have made in their Lite- time, are under- 
ſtood to be intended, as Nature requires they ſhould, 
For their Children, whom, after themſelves, they are 
bound to provide for, tho the dying Parents, by ex- 
preſs Words, declare nothing about them: Nature 
appoints the Deſcent. of their Property to their Chil- 
dren, who thus come to have a Title, and natural 
Right of Inheritance to their Fathers Goods, which 
the reſt of Mankind cannot pretend to. 

8 90. Were it not for this Right of being nouriſhed. 
and maintained by their Parents, which God and Na- 
ture has given 60 Children, and obliged Parents to, 
as a Duty, it would be reaſonable, that the Father 
ſhould inherit the Eſtate of his Son, and be prefer'd 
in the Inheritance before his Grandchild. For to the 

Grandfather; there is due a long Score of Care and 

ces, laid out upon the Breeding and Education 
of his Son, which one would think in Juſtice ought 
to be paid. But that having been done in Obedience 
to the ſame Law, whereby he received Nouriſhment 
and Education from his own Parents; this Score of 

Education, received from a Man's F ather, is paid by 
taking Care, and providing for his own Children; is 
paid, I fay, as much as is requir'd of Payment by 
Alteration of Property, unleſs preſent Neceſſity of 
the Parents require a return of Goods for their neceſ- 
ſary Support and Subſiftence. For we are not now 
ſpeaking of that Reverence, Acknowledgment, Re- 
ſpect and Honour, that is always due from Children 
to their Parents; but of Poſſeſſions and Commodities 
of Life valuable by Money. But tho it be incum- 
bent on Parents to _ up and: provide for their 

Children, 
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Children, yet this Debt to their Children does not 
quite cancel the Score due to their Parents; but on- 


ly is made by Nature preferable to it. For the 
Debt a Man owes his Father takes place, and gives 
the Father a Right to inherit the Son's Goods, where 
for want of Iſſue, the Right of Children doth not 
exclude that Title. And therefore a Man having a 
Right to be maintained by his Children, where he 
needs it; and to enjoy alſo the Comforts of Life from 
them, when the neceſſary Proviſion due to them 
and their Children will afford it, if his Son die with- 
out Iſſue, the Father has a Right in Nature to poſ- 
ſeſs his Goods, and inherit his Eſtate (whatever the 


Municipal Laws of ſome Countries may abſurdly di- 


rect otherwiſe) and fo again his Children and their 
Iſſue from him; or for want of ſuch; his Father and 
his Iſſue. But where no ſuch are to be found; i. e. 
no Kindred, there we ſee the Poſſeſſions of à pri- 


vate Man revert to the Community, and ſo in po- 


litic Societies come into the Hands of the publick 
Magiſtrate : but in the State of Nature become a 
gain perfectly common, no body having a Right to 
inherit them: nor can any one have a Property in 
them, otherwiſe than in other things common by 
Nature, of which I ſhall ſpeak in its due place. 
F 91. I have been the larger, in ſhewing upon 
what ground * er have a Right to — 
poſſeſſion of their Fathers Properties, 
becauſe by it, it will appear, 1 - | 
Property (a titular inſignificant uſeleſs Property; 
it wary be no better, for he was bound to nouriſh 
maintain his Children and Poſterity out of it) in the 
whole Earth and its Product, yet all his Children com- 
ing to have by the Law of . and Right of In- 
heritance a joint Title, and Right of Property in it 
after his Death, it could convey no Right — 
reignty to any one of his Poſterity over the reſt: 
Since every one having a Right of 3 to bis 
ortion, 
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Portion, they might enjoy their Inheritance, or any 
part of it in common, or ſhare it, or ſome f 
it by Diviſion, as it beſt liked them. But no one 

d pretend to the whole Inheritance, or any Sove- 
reignty ſuppoſed to accompany it: ſince a Right of 
Inheritance gave every one of the reſt, as well as 
any one, a Title to ſhare in the Goods of his Father. 
Not only upon this Account, I ſay, have I been fo 

rticular in examining the reaſon of Childrens in- 
eriting the property of their Fathers, but alſo be- 
cauſe it will give us farther Light in the Inheri- 
tance of Nu and Power, which in Countries where 
their particular Municipal Laws give the whole poſ- 
ſeflion of Land entirely to the Firſt-Born, and De- 
ſcent of Power has gone ſo to Men by this Cuſtom, 
ſome have been apt to be deceived into an Opini- 
on, that there was a Natural or Divine Right of 
Primogeniture, to both Eſtate and Power; and that 
the Inheritance of both Rule over Men, and Property” 
in Things, ſprang from the ſame Original, and were 
to deſcend by the ſame Rules. 
8 92. Property, whoſe Original is from the Right 
a Man has to uſe any of the inferior Creatures, for 
the Subſiſtence and Comfort of his Life, is for the 
Benefit and ſole Advantage of the Proprietor, ſo 
that he may even deſtroy the Thing that he has Pro- 
perty in by his uſe of it, where need requires: But 
Government being for the preſervation of every 
Man's Right and . by preſerving him from 
the Violence or Injury of others, is for the Good of 
the Governed. For the Magiſtrate*s Sword being for 
a Terror to Evil Doers, and by that Terror to enforce 
Men to obſerve the poſitive Laws of the Society, made 
conformable to the Laws of Nature for the publick 
Good, 7. e. the Good of every particular Member of 
that Society, as far as by common Rule it can be 
vided for; the Sword is not given the Magiſtrate 
for his own Good alone. | 
- $ 93. 
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8 93. Children therefore, as has been ſhewed, by 
the Dependance they have on their Parents for Sub- 
ſiſtence, have a Right of Inheritance to their Fa- 
thers Property, as that which belongs: to them, for 
their proper Good and Behoof; and therefore are fit- 
ly termed Goods, wherein the Firſt-Born has not a 
ſole or peculiar Right by any Law of God and Na- 
ture, the younger Children having an equal Title 
with him founded on that Right they all have to 
Maintenance, Support, and Comfort from their Pa- 
rents, and on nothing elſe. But Government being for 
the Benefit of the Governed, and not the ſole Ad- 


vantage of the Governors (but only for theirs with 
' the reſt, as they make a part of that politick Body; 


each of whoſe Parts and Members are taken care of, 
and directed in its peculiar Functions for the Good 
of the whole, by the Laws of the Society) cannot 
be inherited by the ſame Title, that Children have 
to the Goods of their Father. The Right a Son has 
to be maintained and provided with the Neceſſaries 
and Conveniences of Life out of his Father's Stock, 
gives him a Right to ſucceed to his Father's Proper- 
ty for his own Good ; but this can give him no Right 
to ſucceed alſo to the Rule which his Father had 
over other Men. All that a Child has Right to claim 
from his Father is Nouriſhment and Education, and 
the things Nature furniſhes for the Support of Life: 
But he has no Right to demand Kule or Dominion 
from him: He can ſubſiſt and receive from him the 


Portion of good Things, and Advantages of Educa- 


tion naturally due to him, without Empire: and Do- 
minion. That (if his Father hath any) was veſted in 
him, for the Good and Behoof of others: and there- 
fore. the Son cannot claim or inherit it by a Title, 


which is founded wholly on his own private Good 


and Advantage. | | 1 
$94. We muſt know how the firſt Ruler, from 
whom any one claims, n his Authority, upon 
| what 


— 
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what Ground any one has Empire, what his Title is 
to it, before we can know who has a Right to ſuc- 
ceed him in it, and inherit it from him: If the A- 
greement and Conſent of Men firſt give a Scepter in- 
to any one's Hand, or put a Crown on his Head, 
that alſo muſt dire& its Deſcent and Conveyance. 
For the ſame Authority that made the firſt a lawfu] 
Ruler, muſt make the ſecond too, and ſo give Right 
of Succeſſion: in this Caſe Inheritance or Primoge- 
niture, can in it ſelf have no Right, no pretence 
to it, any farther than that Conſent which eſtabli- 
ſhed the form of the Government, hath ſo ſettled 
the Succeſſion. And thus we ſee the Succeſſion of 
Crowns, in ſeveral Countries, places it on different 
Heads; and he comes by Right of Succeſſion to be 
a Prince in one place, who would be a Subject in 
another. 

8 95. If God by his poſitive Grant, and revealed 
eclaration, firſt gave Rule and Dominion to any 
Man, he that will claim by that Title, muſt have 
the ſame poſitive Grant of God for his Succeſſion. 
For if that has not direfted the Courſe of its De- 
ſcent and Conveyance down to others, no body can 
ſucceed to this Title of the firſt Ruler. Children 
have no Right of Inheritance to this; and Primo- 
iture can lay no Claim to it, unleſs God the Au- 
thor of this Conſtitution hath ſo ordained it. Thus 
we ſee the Pretenſions of Saul's Family, who receiv- 
ed his Crown from the immediate Appointment of 
God, ended with his Reign; and David by the ſame 
Title that Saul reigned, viz. God's Appointment, ſuc- 
ceeded in his Throne. to the Excluſion of Fonathan, 
and all pretenſions of paternal Inheritance: And if 
Solomon had a Right to ſucceed his Father, it muſt 
be by ſome other Title, than that of Primogeniture. 
A Cadet or Siſter's Son, muſt have the Preference in 
Succeſſion, if he has the ſame Title the firſt lawful 
Prince had: and in Dominion, that has W 
N only 
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only in the poſitive Appointment of God himſelf, Ben. 


jamin the youngeſt muſt have the Inheritance of the 


Crown, if God fo direct, as well as one of that Tribe 
had the firſt Poſſeſſion, | 

$ 96. 1f Paternal Right, the Act of Beyetting give 
a Man Rule and Dominion, Inheritance or Primoge- 
ture can give no Title, For he that cannot fucceed 
to his Father's Title, which was Begetting, cannot 
ſucceed to that Power over his Brethren which his 
Father had by paternal Right over them. But of 
this I ſhall have Occaſion to ſay more in another 
place. This is plain in the mean time, that any 
Government, whether ſuppoſed to be at firſt founded 


in Paternal Right, Conſent of . the People, or the poſi- 


tive Appointment of God himſelf, which can ſuperſede 
either of the other, and ſo begin a new Govern- 
ment upon a new Foundation; I ſay, any Govern- 
ment begun upon either of theſe, can by Right of 
Succeſſion come to thoſe only, who have the Title 
of him, they ſucceed to. Power founded on Contratt, 
can deſcend only to him, who has Right by that 
Contract: Power founded on Beget/ing, he only can 
have that Begets: and Power founded on the poſi- 
tive Gram, or Donation of God, he only can have 
by Right of Succeſſion, to whom that Grant di- 
rects it. | 8 . 

8 97. From what I have ſaid, I think this is clear, 
that a Right to the uſe of the Creatures, being found- 
ed originally in the Right a Man has to ſubſiſt and 
enjoy the Conveniences of Life; and the natural 
Right Children have to inherit the Goods of their 
Parents, being founded in the Right they have to 
the ſame Subſiſtence and Commodities of Life, out 
of the Stock of their Parents, who are therefore 
taught by natural Love and Tenderneſs to provide 
for them, as a part of themſelves: and all this be- 
ing only for the Good of the Proprietor, or Heir; 
it can be no Reaſon for 2 inkeriting of m 

2 an 


. 
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and Dominion, which has another Original and a dif- 
ferent End. Nor can Primogeniture have any pre- 
tence to a Right of ſolely inheriting either Property 
or Power, as we ſhall, in its due place, ſee more 
fully. Tis enough to have ſhewed here, that Adam's 
Property, or private Dominion, could not convey any 
Sovereignty or Rule to his Heir; who not having a 
Right to inherit all his Father's Poſſeſſions, could 
not thereby come to have any Sovereignty over his 
Brethren: and therefore if any Sovereignty on ac- 
count of his Property, had been veſted in Adam, 
which in Truth there was not; yet it would have 
died with him. | 
598. As Adam's Sovereignty, if by virtue of be- 
ing Proprietor of the whole World, he had any Au- 
thority over Men, could not have been inherited by 
any of his Children over the reſt, becauſe they had 
the ſame Title to divide the Inheritance, and every 
one had a Right to a portion of his Father's Poſſeſſi- 
ons: So neither could Adam's Sovereignty by Right 
of Fatberhood, if any ſuch he had, deſcend to any 
one of his Children. For it being in our A's account 
a Right acquired by Begetting, to rule over thoſe he 
had begotten, it was not a Power poſſible to be 
inherited, becauſe the Right being conſequent to, 
and built on, an Act perfectly perſonal,, made that 
Power ſo too, and impoſſible to be inherited. For 
aternal Power being a natural Right, riſing only 
| — the Relation of Father and Son, is as impol- 
ſible to be inherited as the Relation itſelf ; and a Man 
may pretend as well to inherit the conjugal Power 
the Husband, whoſe Heir he is, had over his Wife, 
as he can to inherit the paternal Power of a Father 
over his Children. For the Power of the Husband 
- being founded on Contract, and the Power of the 
Father on Begetting, he may as well inherit the Power 
obtained by the conjugal Contract, which was only 
perſonal, as he may the Power obtained by Beget- 
5 ting, 


. 
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ting, which' could reach no farther than the Perſon. 
of the Begetter, unleſs Begetting can be a Title to 


Power in him that does not beget. 


99. Which makes it a reaſonable Queſtion to 
ask, whether Adam, dying before Eve, his Heir 
(ſuppoſe Cain or Seth) ſhould have by Right of inhe- 
riting Adam's Fatherhood, ſovereign Power over Eve 
his Mother? For Adam's Fatherhood being nothin 
but a Right he had to govern his Children, becauſe 
he begot them, he that inherits Adam's Fatherhood, 
inherits nothing in our A*s Senſe, but the Right A. 
dam had to govern his Children, becauſe he begot 

them: ſo that the Monarchy of the Heir would not 
have taken in Eve, or if it did, it being nothing but 
the Fatherhood of Adam deſcended by Inheritance, the 
vern Eve, becauſe Adam 


_Heir muſt have Right to 


begot her; for Fatherhood is nothing elſe. 


S8 100, Perhaps it will be ſaid with our A. that a 
Man can alien his Power over his Child ; and what 
may be transferred by Compact, may be poſſeſſed by In- 
heritance. I anſwer, A Father cannot alien the Power 
he has over his Child ; he may perhaps to ſome de- 
orees forfeit it, but cannot transfer itz and if any 
other Man acquire it, *tis not by the Father's Grant, 
but by ſome Act of his own. For Example, a Fa- 
ther, unnaturally careleſs of his Child, ſells or gives 


him to another Man ; and he again e 


ſes him; 


a third Man finding him, breeds up, cheriſhes and 
provides for him as his -.] n: I think in this Caſe, 
no body will doubt, but that the greateſt part of fi- 
lial Duty and Subjection was here owing, and to be 
paid to this Foſter-Father ; and if any thing could be 
demanded from the Child, by either of the other, 
it could be only due to his natural Father: who per- 
haps might have forfeited his Right to much of 


G 3 


a 


that Duty comprehended in the Command, Honour 
= Parents, but could transfer none of it to another. 


e that purchaſed, and neglected the Child, got 


4 
has 
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his Purchaſe and Grant of the Father, no Title to 
duty or honour from the Child; but only he acquired 
it, who by his own Authority, performing the Office 
and Care of a Father to the forlorn and periſhing In- 
fant, made himſelf by paternal Care, a Title to pro- 
portionable Degrees of paternal Power. This will be 
more eaſily admitted upon conſideration of the na- 
ture of paternal Power, for which I refer my Reader 
to the Second Book. | F nf 

$101. To return to the Argument in hand : This 
is evident, That paternal Power ariſing only from Be- 
getting, for in that our A. places it alone, can neither 
be trangfer'd nor inberited : And he that does not be- 

et, can no more have paternal Power, which ariſes 
— thence, than he can have a Right to any thing, 
who performs not the Condition, to which only it is 
- annexed. If one ſhouldask, By what Law has a Father 
Power over his Children? It will be anſwered, no doubt, 
By the Law of Nature, which gives ſuch a Power 
over them, to him that begets them. If one ſhould 
ask likewiſe, By what Law does our A's Heir come 
by a Right to inherit? I think it would be anſwer'd, 
By the Law of Nature too. For I find not that our 
A: brings one word of Scripture to prove the Right 
of ſuch an Heir he ſpeaks of. Why then, the Law - 
of Nature .gives Fathers paternal Power over their 
Children, becauſe they did beget them; and the ſame 
Law of Nature gives the ſame paternal Power to the 
Heir over his Brethren, who did not beget them: 
Whence it follows, That either the Father has not 
his paternal Power by- begetting, or elſe, that the 
Heir has it not at all : For *tis hard to underſtand how 
the Law of Nature, which is the Law of Reaſon, can 
give the paternal Power to the Father over his Chil- 
gren, for the only Reaſon of Begelting; and to the 
Firſt-born aver his Brethren, without this only Rea- 
ſen, i. e. for no Reaſon at all: And if the Eldeſt, by 
the Law of Nature, can inherit this paternal Power, 
; Without 


c concerning Government. 87 
without the only reaſon that gives a Title to it, ſo 


may the Loungeſt, as well as he, and a Stranger a8 
well as either; for where there is no reaſon for any 


In- one, as there is not but for him that begets, all have 
ro- an equal Title. I am ſure our A. offers no Reaſon, 
be and when any body does, we ſhall ſee whether it will 
na- hold or no. | | 
ler $ 102. In the mean time, tis as good Senſe to ſay, 
That by the Law of Nature a Man has Right to in- 
his rit the Property of another, becauſe he is of Kin 
Boe to him, and is known to be of his Blood; and there- 
er fore by the ſame Law of Nature, an utter Stranger 
be- to his Blood, has Right to inherit his Eſtate; as to 
ſes ſay, That by the Law of Nature, he that begets them, 
g has paternal Power over his Children, and therefore 
18 by the Law of Nature the Heir, that begets them not, 
er has this paternal Power over them: Or ſuppoſing the 
dt, Law of the Land gave abſolute Power over their 
er. Children, to ſuch only who nurſed them, and fed 
1d their Children themſelves, could any body pretend, 
ne that this Law gave any one, who did no ſuch thing, 
d, abſolute Power over thoſe, who were not his Children? 
ur 8 103. When therefore it can be ſhew'd, that con- 
ht jugal Power, can belong to him that is not an HuC- 
w - band; it will alſo, I believe, be proved, that our A's 
ir paternal Power acquired by begetting, may be inhe- 
ne rited by a Son; and that a Brother, as Heir to his 
* Father's Power, may have paternal Power over his 
2 Brethren, and by the fame Rule, conjagl Power too : 
ot But till then, I think we may reſt ſatisfied, that the 
* paternal Power of Adam, this ſovereign Authority 9 
0 Fatherhood, were there any ſuch, could not deſcend 
in to, nor be inherited by his next Heir. Fatberly Power 
|- I eafily grant our A. if it will do him any good, can 
Ee never be loſt, becauſe it will be as long in the. World 
1 as there are Fathers: But none of them will have 
y Adam's paternal Power, or | derive theirs from him, 
K but every one will have his own, by the moe AE 
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Adam had his, viz. by Begetting, but not by Inheri- 
tance or Succeſſion, no more than Huſbands have 
their Conjugal Power by Inheritance from Adam. And 
thus we ſee, as Adam had no ſuch Property, no ſuch 

ternal Power, as gave him Sovereign Juriſdiction 
over Mankind; ſo likewiſe his — built upon 
either of theſe Titles, if he had any ſuch, could not 
have deſcended to his Heir, but muſt have ended with 
him. Adam therefore, as has been proved, . 
neither Monarch, nor his imaginary Monarchy here 
ditable, the Power which is now in the World, is not 
that which was Adam's, ſince all that Adam could have 
upon our A's Grounds, either of Property or Father- 
hood, neceſſarily died with him, and could not be 
convey'd to Poſterity by Inheritance. In the next 

lace we ſhall conſider, whether Adam had any auch 
Heir, to / Wert his Power, as qur A. talks of. 
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of the Heir 10 Adam 8 Monarchical 
Power. | 


- | 


$ 104. R A. tells us, O. 253. That is a Truth 
undeniable, that there cannot be any Mul- 

titude of Men whatſoever, either great or ſmall,” tho 
1 — 3 604 togetber from the ſeveral Corners and remoteſt 
egions of the World, but that in the ſame Multitude, 
25 n by its ſelf, there is ove Man amongſt them, 
that in Nature bath a Right to be King of all the reſt, 
as being the next Heir io Adam, and all the other Sub- 
efts to him; every Man by Nature is a King or à Sub- 
2 And again, 1 20. F Adam bimſelf were ſtill 


laing, a and now re 0 10 ae, it is certain that there is 
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one Man, and but one in the World who is next Heir. 
Let this Multitude of Men be, if our A. pleaſes, all 
che Princes upon the Earth, there will then be, by 
our A's Rule, one amongſt them, that in Nature bath 
a Right to be King of all the reſt, as being the right 
Heir to Adam: An ;excellent way to eſtabliſh the 
Thrones of Princes, and ſettle the Obedience of their 
Subjects, by ſetting up an Hundred, or perhaps a 
Thouſand Titles (if there be ſo many Princes in the 
World) againſt any King now reigning,” each as good, 
upon our A*s Grounds, as his who wears the Crown. 
this Right of Heir carry any weight with it, if it 
be the Ordinance of God, as our A. ſeems to tell us, 


O. 244. muſt not all be ſubje& to it, from the higheſt 


to the loweſt? Can thoſe who wear the Name of 
Princes, without having the Right of being Heirs to 
Adam, demand Obedience from their Subjects by this 
Title, and not be bound to pay it by the ſame Law? 
Either Governments in the World are not to be 
claim'd, and held by this Title of Adam's Heir; and 
then the ſtarting of it is to no purpoſe, the being or 
not being Adam's Heir ſignifies nothing as to the 
Title of Dominion: Or if it really be, as our A. 
ſays, the true Title to Government and Sovereignty, 
the firſt thing to be done, is to find out this true 


Heir of Adam, ſeat him in his Throne; and then all 


the Kings and Princes of the World ought to come 
and reſign up their Crowns and Scepters to him, as 
things that belong no more to them, than to any of 
their Subjects. i ve? 102 | 
$105. For either this Right in Nature, of Adam's 
Heir,: to be King over all the race of Men, (for all 
together they make one Multitude) is a Right not ne- 
ceſſary to the making of a lawful King, and fo there 
may be lawful Kings without it, and then Kings Ti- 
tles and Power depend not on it: Or elſe all the Kings 
in the World but one are not lawful Kings, and ſo 
have na Right ro Obedience ; Either this * of 
| ie 


Heir to Adam is that whereby Kings hold their Crowns, 
and have a Right to Subjection from their Subjects, 
and then one only can have it, and the reſt, being 
Subjects, can require no Obedience from other Men, 
who are but their fellow Subjects; or elſe it is not 
the Title whereby Kings rule, and have a Right to 
Obedience from their Subjects, and then Kings are 
Kings without it, and this Dream of the natural So- 
vereignty of Adam's Heir is of no uſe to Obedience 
and Government. For if Kings have a Right to Do- 
minion, and the Obedience of their Subjects, who 
are not, nor can poſſibly be Heirs to Adam, what uſe 
is there of ſuch a Title, when we are obliged to obey 
without it? If Kings, who are not Heirs to Adam, 
have no Right to Sovereignty, we are all free, till 
our A. or any body for him, will ſhew us Adam's 
right Heir. If there be but one Heir of Adam, there 
can be but one lawful King in the World, and no 
body in Conſcience can be obliged to Obedience till 
it be reſolved who that is ; for it may be any one, 
who is not known to be of a younger Houſe, and 
all others have equal Titles. If there be more than 
one Heir of Adam, every one is his Heir, and fo 
every one has regal Power. For if two Sons can be 
Heirs together, then all the Sons are equally Heirs ; 
and ſo all are Heirs, being all Sons, or Sons Sons of 
Adam. Betwixt theſe two the Right of Heir cannot 
ftand ; for by it either but one —— Man, or all Men 
are Kings. Take which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the 
Bonds of Government and Obedience; ſince if all 
Men are Heirs, they can owe Obedience to no body; 
if only one, no body can be obliged to pay Obedi- 
ence to him, till he be known, and his Title made 
e i 
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Who HEIR? 


106. HE great eſtion hh in all Ages 
y has A CRF and oy I 


them the greateſt part of thoſe Miſchiefs, which have 


ruin'd Cities, depopulated Countries, and diſordered 
the Peace of the World, has been, not whether there 
be Power in the World, nor whence it came, but 


who ſhould have it. The ſettling of this point being 


of no ſmaller moment than the Security of Princes, 
and the peace and welfare of their Eſtates and King- 
doms, a Reformer of Politicks one would chinke 
ſhould lay this ſure, and be very clear in it. For if 
this remain diſputable, all the reſt will be to very 
little purpoſe ; and the skill uſed in dreſſing up Power 
with all the Splendor and Temptation Abſoluteneſs 
can add to it, without ſhewing who has a Right to 
have it, will ſerve only to give a greater Edge to 
Man's natural Ambition, which of it ſelf is but too 
keen. What can this do but ſet Men on the more 


_ eagerly to ſcramble, and fo lay a ſure and laſting 


Foundation of endleſs Contention. and Diſorder, in- 
ſtead of that Peace and Tranquillity, which is the 
Buſineſs of Government, and the end of human 
Society? | > hey 
$ 107. This Deſignation of the Perſon our A. is 
more than ordinarily obliged to take care of, becauſe 
he, affirming that the Aſrgnment of Civil Power is b 
Divine Inſtitution, hath made the Conveyance as — 
as the Power itſelf ſacred: So that no Conſideration, 
no Act or Art of Man, can divert it from that Per- 
ſon, to whom, by this divine Right, it is aſſigned; 
no Neceſſity or Contrivance can ſubſtitute another = 
- on 


| ſon in his room. For if the Aſſignment of Civil Power 
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be by divine Inſtitution, and Adam's Heir be he, to 
whom it is thus aſſigned, as in the foregoing Chapter 
our A. tells us, it would be as much Sacrilege for 
any one to be King, who was not Adam's Heir, as it 
would have been amongſt the Jes, for any one to 
have been Prieſt, who had not been of Aaron's Po- 
ſterity: For not only the Prieſthood in general being by 
divine Inſtitution, but the Aſſignment of it to the ſole 
Line and Poſterity of Aaron, made it impoſſible to 
be enjoy*d or exerciſed by any one, but thoſe Perſons, 
who are the Off. ſpring of Aaron: Whoſe Succeſſion 
therefore was carefully obſerved, and by that the Per- 
ſons who had a Right to the Prieſthood certainly 
known. ee ee | tt 
8 108. Let us ſee then what care our A. has taken, 
to make us know who is this Heir, who by divine In- 
fritution has a Right to be King over all Men. The. 
firſt account of him we meet with is p. 12. in theſe 
Words: This Subjection of Children, being the Fountain 
of all regal Authority, by the Ordination of God him- 
elf; i follotes, that Civil Power not only in general, is 
divine Inſtitution, but even the Aſſignment of it ſpeci- 
cally to the eldeſt Parents. Matters of ſuch Conſe- 
quence as this is, ſhould be in plain words, as little 
hable, as might be, to Doubt or Equivocation ; and 
I think if Language be capable of expreſſing any thing 
diſtinctly and clearly, that of Kindred, and the ſeve- 
ral Degrees of nearneſs of Blood, is one. It were 
therefore to be wiſh'd, that our A. had uſed a little 
more intelligible Expreſſions here, that we might have 
better known who it is, to whom the Aſſignment of 
Civil Power is made by Divine Inſtitution; or at leaſt 
would have told us what he meant by Eldeſt Parents. 
For I believe if Land had been aſſigned or granted 
to him, and the Eldeſt Parents of his Family, he 
would have thought it had needed an Interpreter 3 
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and *twould ſcarce have been known-to whom hext it 
belong d. | mide: art rear 

$ 109. In propriety. of Speech, (and certainly pro- 
priety of Speech is neceſſary in a Diſcoyrſe of this na- 
ture) Eldeſt Parents ſignifies either the eldeſt Men and 
Women that have had Children, or thoſe who have 
longeſt had Iflue ; and then our A's Aſſertion will be, 
That thoſe Fathers and Mothers, who have been lon- 
geſt in the World, or longeſt fruitful, have, by Di- 
vine Inſtitution, a Right to Civil Power, It there be . 
any Abſurdity in this, our A. muſt anſwer for it: 
And if his Meaning be different from my Explica- 

tion, he is to be blam'd, that he would not ſpeak it 
plainly. This I am ſure, Parents cannot ſignify Heirs 

Male, nor Eldeſt Parents an Infant Child ; who yet 

may ſometimes be the true Heir, if there can be but 

one. And we are hereby ſtill as much at a loſs, 
he to whom Civil Power belongs, notwithſtanding this 


* Aſſignment by divine Inſtitution, as if there had been 
wt no ſuch Aſſigument at all, or our A. had faid nothing 
5 of it. This of Eldeſt Parents leaving us more in the 
7 dark, who by Divine Inſtitution has a Right to Civil 
PY Power, than thoſe who never heard any thing at all 
ſe. of Heir, or Deſcent, of which our A.1s ſo full: And 
ih tho the chief matter of his Writings be to teach 
14 Obedience to thoſe who have a Right to it, which he 
, tells us is convey'd by Deſcent, yet who thoſe are, to 
S whom this Right by Deſcent belongs, he leaves, like 
"= the Philoſophers Stone in Politicks, out of the reach 
* of any one to diſcover from his Writings. 
*  { 110. This Obſcurity cannot be imputed to want 
of of Language in ſo great a Maſter of Style as Sir Ro- 
Fi bert is, when he is reſolved with himſelf what he 
75 would fay : And therefore, I fear, finding how hard 
i it would be to ſettle Rules of Deſcent by divine Inſti- 
m tution, and how little it would be to his purpoſe, or 
7 conduce to the clearing and eſtabliſhing the Titles of 


d Princes, if ſuch Rules of Deſcent were ſettled, he 
| . choſe 
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choſe rather to content himſelf with doubtful and ge- 
neral Terms, which might make no ill Sound in 
Mens Ears, who were willing to be pleaſed with 
them, rather than offer any clear Rules of Deſcent 
of this Fatherhood of Adam, by which Mens Conſci- 
ences might be ſatisfied to whom it deſcended, arid 
know the Perſons who had a Right to Regal Power, 
and with it to their Obedience. Ba, SHY 
$ 111. How elſe is it poſſible, that laying fo much 
ſtreſs; as he does, upon Deſcent, and Adam's Heir, 
next Heir, true Heir, he ſhould never tell us what 
Heir means, nor the way to know who the next or 
true Heir is? This I do not remember, he does any 
where expreſly handle; but, where it comes in his 
way, very warily and doubtfully touches; tho it be 
fo neceſſary, that without it all Diſcourſes of Govern- 
ment and Obedience upon his Principles would be to 
no purpoſe, and fatherly Power, never ſo well made 
out, will be of no uſe to any body. Hence he tells 
us, O. 244. That not only the Conſtitution of Power in 
general, but the Limitation of it to one kind, i. e. Mo- 
narchy, and the Determination of it to the individual 
Perſon and Line of Adam, are all three Ordinances of 
God; neither Eve nor her Children could either limit A- 
dam's Power, or joyn others with bim; and what was 
given unto Adam was given in his Perſon to his Poſte- 
rity. Here again our A. informs us, that the Di- 
vine Ordinance hath limited the Deſcent of Adam's 
Monarchical Power. To whom? To Adam's Line 
and Poſterity, ſays our A. A notable Limitation, a 
Limitation to all Mankind. For if our A. can find 
any one amongſt Mankind, that is not of the Line 
and Poſterity of Adam, he may perhaps tell him who 
this next Heir of Adam's is: But for us, I deſpair 
how this Limitation of Adam's Empire to his Line 
and Poſterity, will help us to find out one Heir. This 
Limitation indeed of our A. will ſave thoſe the La- 
bour, who would look for him amongſt the _—_ of 
rutes, 
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Briton) if any ſuch there were; but will very little 
contribute to the Diſcovery of one next Heir amongſt | 
Men, tho it make a ſhort and eaſy Determination of 
the Queſtion about the Deſcent — 3 Regal 
Power, by telling us, that the Line and Poſterity of A 
dam is to have it; that is in plain Eugliſb any one may 
have it, ſince there is no Perſon living, that hath 
not the Title of being of the Line and Poſterity of 
Adam; and while it keeps there, it keeps within 4 
A's Limitation by God's Ordinance. Indeed, p. 
he tells us, that /uch Heirs are not only Lords of 2 
own Children, but of their Brethren: vas and by 
the Words following, which we ſhall conſider anon, 
he ſeems to inſinuate, that the eldeſt Son is Heir; 
but he no where, that I know, ſays it in direct words: 
But by the Inſtances of Cain and Jacob, that there 
follow, we may allow this to be ſo far his Opinion 
concerning Heirs, that where there are divers Chil- 
dren, the eldeſt Son has the Right to be Heir. That 


-  Primogeniture cannot give any Title to 


Power, we have already ſhewed. That a Father may 
have a natural Right to ſome kind of Power over 
his Children, is eaſily granted, but that an elder 
Brother has ſo over his Brethren, remains to be 
ved: God'or Nature has not any where, that I know, 
un any ſuch Juriſdiction in the Firſt-Born ; nor can 
eaſon find any ack natural Superiority amongſt Bre- 
thren. The 12 of Moſes gave a double Portion of 
the Goods and Poſſeſſions to the eldeſt, but we find 
not any where that naturally, or by Gad's Inſtitu- 
tion, Superiority or Dominion belong'd to him: and 
the Inſtances there brought by our A. are but flen- 
der Proofs of a Right to Civil Power and Domi- 
nion in the Firſt-Born, and do rather ſhew the con- 


. - * 
$ 112. His Words are in the forecited place : Aud 
therefore we find God told Cain of his Brother _— 


7 
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bis Defire ſhall he ſubjectł unto thee, and ibou  foalt 


rule over him. To which I anſwer, | ' 

1. Theſe Words of God to Cain, are by many In- 
terpreters with great Reaſon, underſtood in a quite 
different Senſe than what our A. uſes them in 
2. Whatever was meant by them, it could not be 
that Cain as elder had a natural Dominion over Abel; 
for the Words are conditional: 1f*thou doſt well, and 
ſo perſonal to Cain; and whatever was ſignified by 
them, did depend on his Carriage, and not follow 
his Birth-right ; and therefore could by no means be 
an Eſtabliſhment of Dominion in the Firſt-Born in 
general. For before this Abel had his diſtin? Territo- 
ries by Right of private Dominion, as our A. himſelf 


confeſſes, O. 210. which he could not have had to the 


prejudice of the Heir's Title, if by Divine Inſtitution 
Cain as Heir, were to inherit all his Dominions, 
3. If this were intended by God as the Charter of 


Primogeniture, and the Grant of Dominion to elder 


Brothers in general as ſuch, by Right of Inheritance, 


we might expect it ſhould have included all his Bre- 


thren. For we may well ſuppoſe Adam, from whom 
the World was to be peopled, had by this time, 
that theſe were grown up to be Men, more Sons 
than theſe two: whereas Abel himſelf is not ſo much 
as named, and the Words in the Original can ſcarce 
with any good Conſtruction be applied to him. 


4. It is too much to build a Doctrine of ſo migh- 


ty Conſequence upon ſo doubtful and obſcure a 
place of Scripture, which may be well, nay better 
underſtood in a quite different Senſe, and ſo can be 
but an ill Proof, being as doubtful as the thing to 
be proved by it; eſpecially when there is nothing 
elſe in Scripture or Reaſon to be found that favours 
or ſupports it. | 10 
8 113, It follows, p. 19. Accordingly when Jacob 
bought his Brother's Birth-right, Iſaac bleſſed him thus ; 
Be Lord over thy Brethren, and let the Sous of thy 
2 7 
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ther bow” before thee. Another inſtance,” I take it, 


brought by our A. to evince Dominion due to Birth- 


right, and an admirable one it is: For it muſt be no 
ordinary way of reaſoning in a Man, that is pleading 
for the natural Power of Kings, and againſt all Com- 


pact, to bring for proof of it, an example where his 


own account of it founds all the Right upon Compact, 
and ſettles Empire in the younger Brother, unleſs buy- 
ing and ſelling be no Compact; for he tells us, 
when” Jarob bought his Brother's Birthright. But paſ- 
ſing by that, let us conſider the Hiſtory. itſelf, with 
what uſe our A. makes of it, and we ſhall find theſe 
following miſtakes about it. ac 1 

1. That our A. reports this, as if aac had given 
Jacob this Bleſſing, immediately upon his purchaſing 


the Birthright'; for he ſays, when Jacob bought, Iſaac 


bleſſed him, which is plainly otherwiſe in the Scripture. 
For it appears, there was à diſtance of time between, 


and if we will take the Story in the order it lies, it 
muſt be no ſmall diſtance; all Iſaac's ſojourning in 


Gerar, and Tranſactions with Abimelech, Gen. 26. 
coming between, Rebecca being then beautiful, and 
conſequently young, but 1/aac when he bleſſed Jacob, 
was old and decrepit: And Eſau alſo complains of 
Jacob, Gen. 27. 36. that 7wo times he had ſupplanted 
him, be took away my Birthright, ſays he, and behold 
now he hath taken away my Bleſſing , Words, that, I 
think, ſignify diſtance” of Time and difference of 
Action. Neben EB 

2. Another miſtake of our A's is, that he ſuppoſes 
Jaac gave Jacob the Bleſſing, and bid him be Lord 
over his Brethren, becauſe he had the Birthright ; for 
our A. brings this example to -_ that he that has 
the Birthright, has thereby a Right to be Lord over 
his Brethren. But it is alſo manifeſt by the Text, 
that Iſaac had 'no' conſideration of Jacob's having 


bought the Birthright; for when he bleſſed him, he 


conſid ered him not as Jacob, but took him for Eſau. 
H Nor 
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Nor did Eſau underſtand; any ſuch Connection be- 
tween Birtbrigbt and the for he ſays, he halb 
ſupplanted me theſt two times; 1 8000 a<vay my Birtb- 

right, and behold noa he hath taken-away my, Bleſſing - 

Vhereas had the Bleſſing, which was to be Lard ouer 
his Brethren, belong' d — the Birtbright, Eſau could 
not have complain d of this ſecond as a Cheat, Jacob 
having got nothing but what Eau had fold him, when 
he ſold him his Birthrigbt; fo that it is plain, Domi- 
nion, if theſe words ſignify it; was not undeafipad: to 
belong to the Birihi ig us. 

$ x14. And that in thoſe days of the 8 
Dominion was not underſtood to be the Right of the 
Heir, but only a greater portion of Goods, is plain 
from Gen. 21. 10, for Sarab taking Iſaac to be Heir, 
ſays, Caſt out the Bondwoman and ben Son, for the Son 
of this Bondwoman ſball not die Heir with my Son © 
whereby could be meant nothing, but that he ſhould 


not have a pretente to an equal ſhare of his Father's I 


Eſtate after his Death, but ſhould have his Portion 
preſently and be gone. Accordingly we read, Gen. 
26. 5, C. That Abraham gave all that. be bad unto 
Nac " bu unto the. Sons of ber Concubines «vhich Abra- 
ham had, Abraham gave: Gifts, and fent them, away 
from Iſaac his Son, while he het lived. That is Abra- 
ham having given Portions. to all his other Sons, and 
ſent them away, that which he had reſerved, being 
the greateſt part of his Subſtance, 1/agc,. as Heir, 
poſſeſſed after his Death ; but by being Heir, he had 
no Right to be Lord over his Brethren ; for if he had, 
why ſhould Serab endeavour to rob him of one of 
bis Subjects, or lefſen the number of hs Au, by 
| zan to have Iſhmael ſent away. | 

$ 115. Thus as under the Law, the privilege of 
Birthright was nothing but a double Portion; ſo we 
ſee that before Moſes, in the Patriarchs time, from 
. whence our A. pretends to take his Model, there was 
no knowledge, no thought, that Birthright gave Rule 


8 
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or 3 paternal or kingly — to any one 


over his Brethren. If this be not plain enough in the 
Story of {aac and I/amael, he t will look into 
1 Chron. g. 12. may there read theſe words, Reuben 
was the Firſtborn, but fora/nuch as he defiled bis Fa- 
ther Bed, his Birtbrigbt was given unto the Sons 
Joſeph, be Son of Iſruel, and the Genoalegy is not to 


rectoned after the Birtbrigi; for Judah prevailed 57 ' 


bove | his Brethren, and of him came the chief Ruler, 
but the Birtbrigbi was Joſephs 4 what this Birthright 
was, Jacob bleſſing Foſeph, Gen. 48. 22. telleth us 
in theſe Words, Moreover I have given thee one Por- 
tion alove thy Brethren, which I took out A the Hand 
of the Amorite, with my Sword and with my Bow. 
Whereby it is not only «wy chat the Birthright was 


nothing but a double Portion, but the Text in Chro- 


nicles is expreſs againſt our A's Doctrine, and ſhewscthat 


Dominion was rel 54 of the Birthright. For it tells 
us, chat Feſeph 


the Birthright, but Judah the Do- 
minion. One would think our A. were very fond of 


the very name of Birthright, when he brings chis in- 


ſtance of Jacob and Eſau, to prove that Dominion be- 
longs to the Heir over his Brethren. 

116. 1. Becauſe it will be but an ill example to 
prove, that Dominion by God's Ordination delong d 


to the eldeſt Son, becauſe. Jacob the youngeſt here 
had it, let him come by it how he would. 5 


or if it 
prove any thing, it can only prove againſt qur A: that 


the Afignment of Dominion to the: Elgeſt, is not TE 
vine Tuſtitution, which would then be unalterable. 
if by the Law of God, or Nature, abſolute Power 


and Empire belongs to the eldeſt Son and his Heirs, 
ſo. that they are ſupreme Monarchs, and all the reſt 


of their Brethren Slaves, our A. gives us reaſon to 
doubt whether the eldeſt Son has a Power to part 


with it, to the prejudice of his Poſterity, ſince he tells 
us; O. 158. That in Grants and Gifts bs have their 


origiual from God or Nature, 1 inferior Power of Man 


2 can 


his own Children, but over bis Brethren, and all deſcend- 
ed from his Father, and fo in infinitum. But yet who 
this Heir is, he does not once tell us; and all the Light 
we have from him in this ſo fundamental a Point, 
is only that in his Inſtance of Jacob, by uſing the 
Word Birtbrigbt, as that which paſſed from Eſau 
to Jacob, he leaves us to gueſs, that by Heir he 


means the eldeſt Son; tho I do not remember he 


any where mentions expreſly the Title of the Firſt- 
Born, bur all along keeps himſelf under the Shelter 
of the indefinite Term Heir. But taking it to be his 
meaning, that the eldeſt Son is Heir, (for if the el- 
deſt be not, there will be no pretence why the Sons 


ſhould not be all Heirs alike) and ſo by Right of 


Primogeniture has Dominion over his Brethren ; 
this is but one Step towards the Settlement of Suc- 
ceſſion, and the Difficulties remain ſtill as much as 
ever, till he can ſhew us who is meant by Right Heir, 


in all thoſe Caſes which may happen where, the pre- 


ſent Poſſeſſor hath no Son. This he ſilently paſſes 
over, and perhaps wiſely too: For what can be wiſer, 
after one has affirmed, That ihe Perſon having that 
Power, as well as the Power and Form of Govern- 
ment, is the Ordinance of God, and by Divine Inſtitu- 


fion, vid. O. 254. p. 12. than to be careful, not to 
ſtart any Queſtion concerning the Perſon, the Reſolu- 


tion whereof will certainly lead him into a Confeſſion, 
that God and Nature hath determined nothing about 
him? And if our A. cannot ſhew who by Right of 
Nature, or a clear poſitive Law of God, has the 
next Right to inherit the Dominion of this natural 
Monarch he has been at ſuch pains about, when he 
died without a Son, he might have ſpared his pains 
in all the reſt; it being more neceſſary for the ſet- 
ling Mens Conſciences, and determining their Sub- 
jection and Allegiance, to ſhew them who by origi- 
nal Right, ſuperior and antecedent to the Will, or 
any Act of Man, hath a Title to this paternal Ju- 

| riſdiction, 
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riſdition, than it is to ſhew, that by Nature there 


was ſuch a 7uriſaifion ;, it being to no purpoſe for 
hr to know there is ſuch a ee . Power, which 


1 ought, and am difpoſed to obey, unleſs where there 
are many Pretenders, I alſo know the Perſon that is 
rightfully inveſted and endowed with it. 

F 120. For the main matter in queſtion being 
concerning the Duty of ' my Obedience, and the 
Obligation of Conſcience, I am under, to pay to 
him, that is of Right my Lord and Ruler, I 
muſt know the Perſon thar this Right of paternal 
Power reſides in, and ſo impowers him to claim O- 
bedience from me. For let it be true what he ſays, 
P. 12. That Civil Power not only in general is by Di- 
vine Inſtitution, hut even the Aſigument of it, ſpecial- 
ly to the eldeſt Parents; and O. 254. That not only the 


Power or Right of Government, but the Form of the 


Power of Governing, and the Perſon having that Power, 
are all the Ordinance of God; yet unleſs he ſhew us 
in all Caſes Who is this Perſon ordained by God, 
who is this eldeft Parent, all his abſtract Notions of 8 
Monarchical Power will ſignify juſt nothing, when 
they are to be reduced to Practice, and Men are 
conſcientiouſly to pay their Obedience. For paternal 
Juriſtliction being not the thing to be obeyed, be- 
cauſe it cannot command, but is only that which 
gives one Man a Right, which another hath not, 
and if 'it come by Inheritance, another Man cannot 


have, to command and be obeyed; it is ridiculous to 


ſay, I pay Obedience to the paternal Power, when I 
obey him, to whom paternal Power gives no Right 
1 my Obedience: for he can have no Divine Ri 
to my Obedience, who cannot ſhe w his Divine Right 
to the Power of ruling over me, as well as that by 
Divine Right, there is ſuch a Power in the World. 
§ 121. And hence not being able to make out 
any Prince's Title to Government, as Heir to A. 
* which therefore is of no uſe, and had been 
148 better 
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better let alone, he is fain to reſolve all into preſent 
Poſſeſſion, and makes civil Obedience as due to an 
Uſurper, as to a lawful King; and thereby the ur- 
per's Title as good. His Words are, O. 253. and 
they. deſerve. to be remembred, F an Uſurper diſpoſ- 
ſeſs the true Heir, the Subjects Obedience to the father- 
Power muſt go along and wait upon God's Provi- 
nce. But I ſhall leave his Title of Uſurpers to 
be examined in its due Place, and defire my ſober 
Reader to conſider what Thanks Princes owe ſuch 
Politicks as this, which can ſuppoſe paternal, Power, 
i. e. a Right to Government, in the Hands of a Cade, 
or a Cromwel ; and fo all Obedience being due to 
paternal Power, the Obedience of Subjects will be 
due to them by the ſame Right, and upon as good 
Grounds, as it is to lawful Princes: and yet this, as 
dangerous a Doctrine as it is, muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low from making all political Power to be nothing 
elſe, but Adam's paternal Power by Right and Divine 
Inſtitution, deſcending from him, without being able 
to ſhew to whom it deſcended, or who is Heir to it. 
8 122, To ſettle Government in the World, and to 
lay Obligations to Obedience on any Man's Conſci- 
ence, it is as neceſſary (ſuppoſing with our A. that 
all Power be nothing but the being poſſeſſed of A. 
dam 's Fatherhood) to ſatisfy him, who has à Right 
to this Power, this Fatherhood, © when the Poſſeſſor 
dies without Sons to ſucceed immediately to it, as 
it was to tell him, that upon the Death of the Fa- 
ther, the eldeſt Son had a Right to it: For it is ſtill 
to be remember'd, that the great Queſtion is, (and 
that which our A. would be thought to contend 
for, if he did not ſometimes forget it) what Perſons 
have à Right to be obeyed, and not whether there 
be a Power in che World, which is to be called 

paternal, y ithout knowing in whom it reſides: For 
ſo. it be a Power, i. e. Right to govern, it matters 
not, whether jt be termed Paternal or Regal, NES: 
1591972 3 5 ra 
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ral or Acguired; whether you call it ſupreme Fatber- 
hood, or 1 preme Brotherhood, will be all one, pro- 
vided we know who has it. | 


95 123. I go on then to ask, whether in the inhe- 


riting of this paternal Power, this ſupreme Fatherhood, 
the Grandſon by a Daughter hath. a Right before a 
Nephew by a Brother ? Whether the Grandſon by 
the eldeſt Son, being an Infant, before the younger 
Son, a Man, and able ? Whether the Daughter be- 
fore. the Uncle, or any other Man deſcended by a 
Male Line? Whether a Grandſon by a younger 
Daughter, before a Granddaughter by an elder 
Daughter? Whether the elder Son by a Concubine, 


before a younger Son by a Wife? From whence 
alſo will ariſe many Queſtions of Legitimation, and 


what in Nature is the Difference betwixt a Wife and 
a Concubine? For as to the municipal or poſitive 
Laws of Men, they can ſignify nothing here. Ir 


may farther be asked, Whether the eldeſt Son be- 


ing a Fool, ſhall inherit this paternal Power, before 


the younger a wiſe Man? And what Degree of Fol- 


ly it muſt be that ſhall exclude him? And who ſhall 
be Judge of it? whether the Son of a Fool exclud- 
ed for his Folly, before the Son of a wiſe Brother 
who reigned? Who has the paternal Power whillt the 

Widow-Queen is with Child by the deceaſed King, 


and no Body knows, whether it will be a Son or a 


Daughter? Which ſhall be Heir of the two Male- 
twins, who by the Diſſection of the Mother, were 


laid open to the World? Whether a Siſter by the 


* before a Brother's Daughter by the whole 
Blood? | X | 
§ 124. Theſe, and many more ſuch Doubts, might 
be propoſed about the Titles of Succeſſion, and the 
Right of Inheritance; and that not as idle Specula- 
tions, but ſuch as in Hiſtory we ſhall find, have con- 
cerned the Inheritance of Crowns and Kingdoms; and 
if ours want chem, we need not go farther for fa- 
mous 
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mous Examples of it, than the other Kingdom in 
this very Iſland, which having been fully related by 
the ingenious and learned Author of Patriarcha non 
Monarcha, I need fay to more of. Till our A. hath 
reſolved all the Doubts, that may ariſe about the next 
Heir, and chewed that they are plainly determined 
the Law of Nature, or the revealed Law of God, all 
his Suppoſitions of a Menzrchical, Abſolute, Supreme, 
Paternal Power in Adam, and the deſcent of that 
Power to his Heirs, would not be of the leaſt Uſe to 
eſtabliſh the Authority, or make out the Title of 
any one Prince now on Earth; but would rather un- 
ſettle and bring all into queſtion: For let our A. tell 
us as long as he pleaſes, and let all Men believe it too, 
that Adam had a paternal, and thereby a monarchical 
Power; that this (the only Power in the World) de- 
ſcended to his Heirs ; and that there is no other Power 
in the World but this : Let this be all as clear De- 
monſtration, as it is manifeſt Error, yet if it be not 
paſt doubt, to whom this paternal Power deſcends, and 
whoſe now it is, no body can be under any Obligation 
of Obedience; unleſs any one will ſay, that I am bound 
to pay Obedience to Jones Power in a Man, who 
has no more paternal Power than I my ſelf; which is 
all one as to ſay, I obey a Man, becauſe he has a 
Right to govern ; and if I be asked, how I know he 
has a Right to govern, I ſhould anſwer, it cannot be 
known, that he has any at all. For that cannot be 
the reafon of my Obedience, which I know not to be 
ſo; much leſs can that be a reaſon of my Obedience, 
which no body at all can know to be ſo. 
5 126. And therefore all this ado about Adam's Fu- 
tkerhood, the Greatnefs of its Power, and the neceſ- 
ſity of its ſuppoſal, helps nothing to eſtabliſh the 
Power of thoſe that govern, or to determine the Obe 
dience of Subjects, who are to obey, if they cannot 
tell whom they are to obey, or it cannot be Known 
who are to govern, and who to obey. In the State 
the World now is, we are irrecoverably ang is 
ms 
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Adam's Heir. This Fatherhood, this monarchical Power 
of Adam deſcending to his Heirs, would be of no more 
uſe to the Government of Mankind, than it would be 
to the quieting of Mens Conſciences, or fecuring their 
Healths, if our A. had aſſured them, that Adam had a 
Power to forgive Sins, or cure Diſeaſes, which by divine 
Inſtitution deſcended to his Heir, whilſt this Heir is 
impoſſible to be known. And ſhould not he do as 
rationally, who upon this aſſurance of our A. went and 
confeſſed his Sins, and expected a good Abſolution 3 
or took Phyſick with expectation of Health, from any 
one who had taken on himſelf the Name of Prieſt or 
Phyſician, or thruſt himſelf into thoſe Employments, 
ſaying, I acquieſce in the abſolving Power deſcendin 
from Adam, or I ſhall be cured by the — 
Power deſcending from Adam; as he who ſays, I ſub- 
mit to and obey the faternal Power deſcending from 
Adam, when *tis confeſſed all theſe Powers deſcend 
only to his ſingle Heir, and that Heir is unknown ? 

$ 126. *Tis true, the Civil Lawyers have pretended 
to determine ſome of theſe Caſes concerning the Suc- 
ceſſion of Princes; but by our A's Principles, they 
have medled in a matter that belongs not to them: 
For if all political Power be derived only from Adam, 
and be to deſcend only to his ſucceſſive Heirs, by the 
Ordmance of God and Divine Inſtitution, this is a Right 
antecedent and paramount to all Government; and 
So therefore the poſitive Laws of Men cannot determine 
that, which is it ſelf the Foundation of all Law and 
Government, and is to receive its Rule only from the 
Law of God and Nature. And that being ſilent in 
the Caſe, I am apt to think there is no ſuch Right to 
be conveyed this way: I am ſurò it would be to no 
urpoſe if there were, and Men would be more at a 
- oſs concerning Government and Obedience to Go- 
vernors, than if there were no ſuch Right; ſince 
| poſitive Laws and Compact, which Divine Inſtitution 
- (if there be any) ſhuts out, all theſe endleſs * 
1 e 


ros 
cable Doubts can be ſafely provided againſt; but it 
can never be underſtood, how a divine natural Right, 


and that of ſuch moment as is all Order and Peace in 


che World, ſhould be convey'd down to Poſterity, 
without any plain, natural or divine Rule concerning 
it. And there would be an end of all civil Govern- 
ment, if the Aigument of civil Power were by Di- 
vine Inſtitution to the Heir, and yet by that Divine In- 
ſtitution, the Perſon of the Heir could not be known, 
This paternal regal Power, being by divine Right only 


his, it leaves no room for human Prudence, or Con- 
ſent to place it any where elſe ; for if only one Man 


hath a divine Right to the Obedience of Mankind, 


no body can claim that Obedience, but he that can 


ſhew that Right; nor can Mens Conſciences by any 
other Pretence be obliged to it. And thus this Doc- 
trine cuts up all Government by the Roots. 

$ 127. Thus we ſee how our A. laying it for a ſure 
Foundation, that the very Perſon that is to rule, is 
the Ordinance of God, and by Divine Inſtitution, tells 
us at large, only that this Perſon is the Heir, but who 
this Heir is, he leaves us to gueſs ; and ſo this Divine 


_ Inſtitution which aſſigns it to a Perſon, whom we have 


no Rule to know, is juſt as good as an Aſſignment to 


no body at all. But — our A. does, Divine 


Inftitution makes no ſuch ridiculous Aſſignments: 


Nor can God be ſuppoſed to make it a ſacred Law, 


that one certain Perſon ſhould have a Right to ſome- 


thing, and yet not give Rules to mark out. and know 
that Perſon by, or give an Heir a divine Right to 


Power, and yet not point out who that Heir is. Tis 
rather to be thought, that an Heir had no ſuch Right 
by Divine Inſtitution, than that God ſhould give ſuch 


a Right to the Heir, but yet leave it doubtful, and 


undeterminable who ſuch Heir 1s. 


$128. If God had given the Land of Canaan to. 
Abraham, and in general Terms to ſome body after 
hum, without naming his Seed, whereby it might be 


known 
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known who that ſome body was, it would have been 
as good and uſeful an Aſſignment, to determine the 


Right to the Land of Canaan, as it would be the de- 
termining the Right of Crowns, to give Empire to 
Adam and his ſucceſſive Heirs after him, without tel- 
ling who his Heir is: For the Word Heir, without a 
Rule to know who it is, ſignifies no more than ſome 
body, I know not whom. God making it a Divine 
Inſtitution, that Men ſhould not marry thoſe who were 
near of Kin, thinks it not enough to ſay, none of you 
ſhall approach to any that is near of Kin to him, to un- 
cover their Nakedneſs : but moreover, gives Rules to 
know-who are thoſe near of Kin, forbidden by Divine 
Inſtitution, or elſe that Law would have been of no 
uſe; it being to no purpoſe to lay reſtraints, or give 
privileges, to Men, in ſuch general Terms, as the 
particular Perſon concern'd cannot be known by. But 
God not having any where ſaid, the next Heir ſhall 
inherit all his Father's Eſtate or Dominion, we are not 
to wonder, that he hath no where appointed, who 


that Heir ſhould: be; for never — — any 


ſuch thing, never deſigned any Heir in that Senſe, 
we cannot expect he ſhould any where nominate, or 
appoint any Perſon to it, as we might, had it been 
otherwiſe. © And therefore in Scripture, tho the word 
Heir occur, yet there is no ſuch thing as Heir in our 
A's Senſe, one that was by Right of Nature to inherit 
all that his Father had, excluſive of his Brethren. 
Hence Sarab ſuppoſes, that if Iſpmael ſtaid in the 
Houſe, to ſhare in Abraham's Eſtate after his Death, 
this Son of a Bond-woman might be Heir with [aac 
and therefore, ſays ſhe, caſt out this Bond-woman and 
ber Son, for the Son of this Bond-woman ſhall not be 
Heir with my Son: But this cannot excuſe our A. who 
telling us, there is in every Number of Men, one 
who is right and next Heir to Adam, ought to have 
told us what the Laws of Deſcent are. But he having 
been ſo ſparing to inſtruct us by Rules, how to know 


who 


1 
| 
| 


who! is Heir, let us ſee in the next place, what his 
Hiſtory out of Scripture, on which he pretends wholly 
to build his Government, gives us in this neceſſary 
and fundamental point. 

129, Our A. to make good the Title of bis 
Bock, begins his Hiſtory af the Deſcent of Adam's 
regal Power, N 13. in theſe; words: This Lordſtip 
_#wbich Adam hy Command had aver the whole World, 
aud by ab; ook. from bim the Patriarchs did 


enjoy, was a large, &c. How: does he prove that the 


Patriarchs by Deſcent did enjoy it? for Dominion a 
Liſe and Death, ſays he, e ind Judah, the Father, 
Pronounced Sentence: of Death again/t Thamar, his.Dangh- 
—n.b . Playing the. baxiat, p. 13. How does 
this prove that Judah had abſolute and ſovereign Au- 
— He pronounced Sentence of Death? The pro- 
of Sentence of Death is not a certain mark 

of — but uſually the Office of inferior Ma- 


giſtrates. The Power of making Laws of Life and 


Death, is indeed a Mark of Sovereignty, but pronoun- 
ding the Sentence according! to thoſe: Laws may be 

done by others, and therefore this will but ill prove 
that he had ſovereign Authority: As if one ſhould 
day, Judge 9 — propounaed Sentence of Death 
in the late times, — udge Jeffries had ſove- 
reign Authority. But it will be faid; Judah did it 
not by Commiſton from another, and therefore did it 
—— own Right. Who knows whether he had any 
Right at all? Wal  Baſlon- might ca carry him to do 
that, which he had no A Judab had 


Dominion o, Life and Deatb 3. how: — that appear? 


he exerciſed it, he Pronounced Sentence of Death againf 
Tbamar. Our A. thinks it is very good Proof, that 
becauſe he did it, therefore he had a Right to do t. 
He lay with her alſo: By the fame way of proof, he 
had a Right to do that too, if che. Co uence be 
good from doing to a Right:of-doing lom too 
* be reckon'd amongſt our A's ö for he 

pro- 
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ſuch a Sentence of Death againſt his Bro- 


it executed too; if that be ſufficient to prove a Do- 
minion af Life and Death... | 
But allowing this all to be clear Demonſtration of 
ſoyereign Power, who was it that had this Lord/bip 
by. Right deſcending to bim from Adam, as large an 
ample as. the abſolulæſt Dominion of any, Monarch? 
Judab, lays our A. Fudab a younger Son of Jacob, 
his Father and elder Brethren living; ſo. that if our 
A's. own- Proof be to be taken, a younger Brother 


may, in the Life of his Father and elder Brothers, by | 


Right. of Deſcent, enjoy Adam's monarchical Pour; 
And if one ſo. qualify'd may be Monarch by Deſcent, 
why. may not every Man? If Judab, his Father 15 
elder Brothers living, were one of Adam's Heirs, I 
know not who can be excluded from this Inheritance; 


all Men by Inheritance may be Monarchs as well as 


Fuaah. I; | | I S425 
9 139. Touching War, we ſee that Abraham com- 


manded an Army of 318: Soldiers of his own Family, 


and Eſau met bis Brother Jacob with 400 Men at Arms : 
Far matter of Peace; Abraham made a League with 
Abimelech, Sc. p. 13. Is it not poſſible for a Man 
to have 318 Men in his Family, without being Heir 
to Adam? A Planter in the Weſt. Indies has more, 
and might, if he pleaſed. (who doubts). muſter them 
up and lead them out againſt the Indians, to ſeek Re- 
paration upon any Injury received from them, and 
all. this without the ab/olute Dominion of a Monarch, 
deſcending to him from Adam. Would it not be an ad- 
mirable Argument to prove, that all Power by God's 
Inſtitution deſcended from Adam by Inheritance, and 
that the very Perſon and Power of this Planter were 
the, Ordinance of God, becauſe he had Power in his 
Family over Servants, born in his Houſe, and bought 
with his Money? for this was juſt; Abraham's calc: 


Thoſe who were rich in the ame, 
Au 2 


_ Amnan, and much upon a like n, and had 
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%, Indies now, bought Men and Maid Servants 3 

d by their Incteaſe, as well as purchaſing of new, 
came to have large and numerous Families; which 
tho they made ule of in War or Peace, can it be 
thought the Power they had over them was an Inhe- 
ritance deſcended from Adam, when twas the Pur- 
chaſe of their Money? A Man's riding in an Expe- 
dition againſt an Enemy, his Horſe bought in a Fair, 
would be as good-a Proof that the Owner enjoy'd the 
Lordſhip which Adam by Command had over "the whole 
World, by Right deſcending to him, as Abraham's lead- 


ing out the Servants of his Family is, that the Pa- 


triarchs enjoy*d this Lordſhip by Deſcent from Adam: 
Since the Title to the Power the Maſter had in both 
8850 whether over Slaves or Horſes, was only from 

is Purchaſe ; and the getting a Dominion over any 
thing by Bargain and Money, is a new way of pro- 
ving one had it by Deſcent and Inheritance. 


F131. But making War and Peace are marks -of 80. 


vereigmy. Let it be ſo in politick Societies; may not 
therefore a Man in the Weſt Indies, who hath with 
hit Sons of his own, Friends, or Companions, Sol- 
diers under Pay, or Slaves bought with Money, or 
5 — a Band made up of all theſe, make War and 


eace, if there ſhould be occaſion, 'and ratify the Ar- 


ticles too with an Oath, without being a Sovereign, an 
abſolute King over thoſe who went with him? Me 
that ſays he cannot, muſt then allow many Maſters of 
Ships, many. private Planters to be abſolute Monarchs, 
for as much as this they have done. War and Peace 
cannot be made for politick Societies, but by the ſu- 
Pee Power of ſuch Societies; becauſe War and 
ace giving a different Motion to the Force of ſuch 
a politick Body, none can make War or Peace, but 
that which has the Direction of the Force of the whole 
Body, and that in politick Societies is only the fu- 
pee Power. In voluntary Societies for the time, 
hat has ſuch a Power wy conſent, may make War 

an 
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* E and ſo may a ſingle Man for himſelf, the 
State of War not conſiſting in the Number of Par- 
tiſans, but the Enmity my the Om where they 
have no Superior to appeal to. 

$ 132. The actual makitg of War or Peace is no 
proof of any other Power, but only of diſpoſing thoſe 
to exerciſe or ceaſe Acts of Enmity for whom he 
makes it, and this Power in many caſes any one may 
have without any politick Supremacy : And therefore 
the making of War or Peace will not prove that every 
one that does ſo is a politick Ruler, much leſs a King; 
for then Commonwealths muſt be Kings too, for 1 
do as certainly make War and Peace as monar 
Government. 

$ 133. But granting this a mark of Sovereignty il in | 
Abraham, is it a proof of the Deſcent to him, of 
Adam's Sovereignty over the whole World ? If it be, 


it will ſurely be as good a proof of the deſcent, of 


Adam's Lordſhip to others too. And then Common- 


 wealths, as well as Abraham, will be Heirs of Adam, 
for they make War and Peace, as well as he. If you 


ſay, that che Lordſbip of Adam doth not by Right de- 
ſcend to Commonwealths, tho they make War and 
Peace, the ſame ſay I of Abrabam, and then there is 
an end of your Argument; if you ſtand to your Ar- 
gument, and ſay thoſe that do make War and Peace, 
as Commonwealths do without doubt, do inherit + 


| Adam's Lordſhip, there is an end of your Monarchy, 


unleſs you will fay, that Commonwealths by deſcent 
enjoying Adam's Lord/hip, are Monarchies 11 and that, 
indeed, would be a new way of making all the Go- 
vernments in the World monarchical. 

$ 134. To give our A. the Honour of this new. In- 
vention, for I confeſs it is not I have firſt found it 


out by tracing his Principles, and ſo charged it on 


him, tis fit my Readers know, that (as abſurd as it 
may ſeem) he teaches it himſelf, p. 23. where he in- 
—_— ſays, In all * and Commonwealths i 


the World, whether the Prince be the ſupreme Father of 
the People, or hut the true Heir to ſuch a Father, or 
come to the Crown by Uſurpation'or Election, or whether 
ſome few or 4 Multitude govern the Commonwealth ; 
yet ſtill the Authority that is in any one, or in many, or 
in all theſe, is the only Right, and natural Authority of 
'a ſupreme Father, which Right of Fatherhood he often 
tells us, is Regal and Royal Authority ; as particularly 
P. 12. the Page immediately preceding this Inſtance 
of Abraham. This Regal Authority, he ſays, thoſe 
'that govern Commonwealths have ; and if it be true, 
that Regal and Royal Authority be in thoſe that go- 
vern Commonwealths, it is as true that Common- 
wealths are govern'd by Kings; for if Regal Autho- 
. rity be in him that governs, he that governs muſt 
needs be a King; and ſo all Commonwealths are no- 
thing but downright Monarchies, and then what need 
any more ado about the matter? The Governments 
of the World are as they ſhould' be, there is no- 
thing but Monarchy in it. This, without doubt, 
was the ſureſt way our A. could have found, to turn 
all other Governments, but Monarchical, out of the 
World. | 1 
513. But all this ſcarce proves Abraham to have 
been a King, as Heir to Adam. If by Inheritance he 
had been King, Lot, who was of the ſame Family, 
muſt needs have been his Subject, by that Title, be- 
fore the Servants in his Family; but we ſee they liv'd 
as Friends and Equals, and when their Herdſmen 
could not agree, there was no pretence of Juriſdiction 
or Superiority between them, but they parted by Con- 
ſent, Gen. 13. Hence he is called, both by Abrabam 
and by the Text, Abraham's Brother, the Name of 
Friendſhip and Equality, and not of Juriſdiction and 
Authority, tho he were really but his Nephew. And 1 4 
if our A. knows that Abraham was Adam's Heir, and 
2 King, *twas more, it ſeems, than Abraham him- 75 
felf knew, or his Servant whom he ſent a wooing for I for 


his 
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his Son; for when he ſers out the Advantages of the 

Match, Gen. 24. 35. thereby to prevail with the 

young Woman and her Friends, he ſays, I am Abra- 
ham's Servant, and the Lord hath bleſſed my Maſter 
greatly, and be is become great, and he hath given him 
Flocks and Herds, and Silver and Gold, and Men-Ser- 
vants and Maid-Servants, and Camels and Aſſes: and 
Sarah my Maſter's Wife, bare a Son to my Maſter when 


ſhe was old, and unto him hath he given all be hath, 


Can one think that a diſcreet Servant, that was thus 
particular to ſet out his Maſter's Greatneſs, would 
have omitted the Crown Jſaac was to have, if he had 
known of any ſuch? Can it be imagin'd he ſhould 
have neglected to have told them, on ſuch an Occa- 
fion as this, that Abraham was a King, a name well 
known at that time, for he had nine of them his 
Neighbours, if he or his Maſter had thought any 
ſuch thing; the likelieſt Matter of all the reſt, to make 
his Errand ſucceſsful ? 5 | 

$ 136, But this diſcovery, it ſeems, was reſerved . 
for our A. to make 2 or 3000 Years after, and let 
him enjoy the Credit of it: Only he ſhould have taken 
care, that ſome of Adam's Land ſhould have de- 
ſcended to this his Heir, as well as all Adam's Lordſhip. 
For tho this Lordſhip which Abraham, (if we may 
believe our A.) as well as the other Patriarchs, by 
Right deſcending to him did enjoy, was as large and ample 
as the abſaluteſt Dominion of any Monarch which, bath 


been ſince the Creation; yet his Eſtate, his Territories, 


his Dominions were very narrow and ſcanty, for he 
had not the Poſſeſſion of a Foot of Land, till he 
bought a Field and a Cave of the Sons of Heh to 
bury Sarah in. 1 e 
$ 137. The inſtance of Eau join'd with this of 
Abraham, to prove that the Lordſbip which Adam had 
oder the — 2 World, by Right deſcending from bim, 
the Patriarchs did enjoy, is yet more pleaſant than the 
former. Eſau met his Brother Jacob with 400 Men at 
eta TS: - Arms 
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Arms; he therefore was a King by Right of Heir to 
Adam: 400 arm M Men then, however got together, 
are enough to prove him that leads them to be a 
King, and Adam's Heir. There have been Tories in 
Ireland, (whatever there are in other Countries) who 
would have thank'd our A. for ſo honourable an Opi- 
nion of them, eſpecially if there had been no body 
near with a better Title of 500 armed Men, to que- 
ſtion their Royal Authority of 400. *Tis a Shame 
for Men to trifle fo, to ſay no worſe of it, in ſo ſe- 
rious an Argument. Here Eſau is brought as a Proof 
that Adam's Lordſhip, Adam's abſolute Dominion, as 
large as that of any Monarch, deſcended by Rigbt to the 
Patriarchs; and in this very Chapter, p. 19. Jacob is 
brought as an inſtance of one, that by Birthright was 
Lord over bis Brethren : So we have here two Bro- 
thers abſolute Monarchs by the ſame Title, and at 
the ſame time Heirs to Adam; the eldeſt Heir to 


Adam, becauſe he met his Brother with 400 Men; 


and the youngeſt Heir to Adam by Birthright : Eſau 
enjoy'd the Lordſhip which Adam had over the whole 
World by Right deſcending to him, in as large and ample 
manner, as the abſoluteſt Dominion of any Monarch; 
and at the fame time, Jacob Lord over bim, by the 
Right Heirs have to be Lords over their Brethren : 
Riſum teneatis * I never, I confels, met with any 
Man of Parts ſo dexterous as Sir Rob. at this way of 
arguing: But *twas his Misfortune to light upon an 
Hypotbeſis, that could not be accommodated to the 
nature of things, and human Affairs; his Principles 
could not be made to _ with that Conſtitution and 
Order, which God had ſettled in the World, and 
therefore muſt needs often claſh with common Senſe 
5 138. In the next Section, he tells us, This Patri- 
archal Power continued not only till the Flood, but after 
it, as the name Patriarch -doth in part prove. The 
word Patriarch doth more than in part prove, chat 
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1 Power continued in the World as long a8 
there were Patriarchs; for tis neceſſary that patriar- 
chal Power ſhould be whilſt there are Patriarchs, as 
it is neceſſary there: ſhould be paternal or conjugal 
Power whilſt there are Fathers or Husbands : but — 
is but playing with Names. That which he woul 
fallaciouſly inſinuate is the thing in queſtion to be 
proved, viz. That the Lordſbip which Adam bad over 


be World, the ſuppoſed abſolute univerſal Dominion 


of Adam, by Right —— from bim, the Patriarchs 
did enjoy. If he affirms ſuch an abſolute Monarchy 

continued to the Flood in the World, I would 4 
glad to know what Records he has it from'; for I 


confeſs I cannot find a Word of it in my Bible : It 


by patriarchal Power, he means any thing elſe, it is 
nothing to the matter in hand. And how the Name 
Patriarch in ſome part proves, that thoſe, who are 
called by that Name, had abſolute monarchical Power, 
I confeſs, I do not ſee; and therefore, I think, needs 
no Anſwer till the Argument from it be made out a 
little clearer, 

8 139. The three Sons of Noah had the World, 4 
our A. divided among /t them by their Father, 'for of 
them was the whole \bole Warld overſpread, p. 14. The 
World might be overſpread by the Off. ſpring of 
Noab's Sons, tho he never divided the World a- 
mongſt them; for the Earth might be repleniſhed 
without being divided: So that all our A's Argu- 
ment here, proves no fuch Diviſion. However, I al- 
low it to him, and then ask, the World being divided 
amongſt them, which of the three was Adam's Heir? 
If Adam's Lordſhip, Adam's Monarchy, by Right de- 
ſcended only to the eldeſt, then the other two could 
be but his Subjects, his Slaves; if by Right it deſcended 


to all the three Brothers, by the fame Right it will 


deſcend to all Mankind, and then it will be impoſ- 
ſible what he ſays, p. 19. that Heirs are Lords of their 
Brethren, ſhould be true ; but all Brothers, and con- 


I 3 ſequently 
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ſequently all Men, will be . and independent, 
all Heirs to Adam's Monarchy, and conſequently 
all Monarchs too, one as much as another. But 
*will be ſaid, Noah their Father divided the World 
amongſt them, ſo that our A. will allow more to 
Noob, than he will to God Almighty, for O. 211. 
he thought it hard, that God himſelf ſnould give the 
World to Wah and his Sons, to the prejudice of 
Noat's Birth- right: his Words are, Noah was left 
Heir to the World, why: ſbould it be thought: that 
God would diſinberit him of his Birth-right, and make him 
of all Men in. the World, the only Tenant in common 
with his Children? and yet here he thinks it fit that 
Noah ſhould diſinherit Shem of his Birth- right, and 
divide the World betwixt him and his Brethren: ſo 
that this Birtb-right, when our A. pleaſes, muſt, and 
when he pleaſes muſt not, be ſacred and inviolable. 
8 140. If Noab did divide the World between his 
Sons, and his Aſſignment of Dominions to them 
were good, there is an end of Divine Inſtitution; all 
our As Diſcourſe of Adam's Heir, with whatſoever 
he builds on it, is quite out of Doors, and the na- 
tural Power of Kings falls to the Ground; and then 
the form of ' the Power governing, and the Perſon ba- 
ving that Power, will not be (as he ſays they are, O. 
254.) the Ordinance of God, but they will be Ordinan- 
ces of Man. For if the Right of the Heir be the 
Ordinance of God, a Divine Right, no Man, Father 
or not Father, can alter it: If it be not a Divine 
Right, it is only human, depending on the Will of 
Man: And ſo where human Inſtitution gives it not, 
the Firſt-born has no Right at all above his Brethren 
and Men may put Government into what Hands, and 
under what Form they pleaſe. 
98 141. He goes on, Moſt ef the civileſt Nations, of 
/_ the Earth, labour to fetch their Original from ſome of the 
"Sons or Nephews: of Noah, p. 14. How many do 
moſt of the civileſt Nations amount to? and who are 
- they? I fear the Chineſes, a very great and civil 
: | People, 
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Wh Nerth, and South, trouble not themſelves much 
about this Matter. All that believe — Bible, which 
J believe are our A's moſt of the civileſt Nations, muſt 
neceſſarily derive themſelves from Noah; but for the 
reſt of the World, they think little of his Sons or 
Nephews. But if the Heralds and Antiquaries of 
all Nations, for *tis theſe Men generally that labour 
to find out the Originals of Nations, or all the Na- 
tions themſelves /hould labour to fetch their Original from 


ſome. of the Sons or Nepbeus of Noah, what would this 


be to prove, that the Lordſhip which Adam bad over 
the whole World, by Right deſcended to the Patriarths ?. 
Whoever, Nations, or Races of Men, labour to fetch, 
their Original from, may be concluded to be thought 
by them, Men of Renown, famous to Poſterity for 
ro eatneſs of their Virtues and Actions; — be- 
— theſe they look not, nor conſider who 
—— Heirs to, —— look on them as ſuch as raiſed 
themſelves by their own Virtue, to a Degree that 


would give a Luſtre to thoſe, who, in future Ages, 


could pretend to derive themſelres from- them. 
But if it were Ogyges, Hercules, Brama, Tamerlane, 


Pharamond; . nay, if Jupiter and Saturn were the 


Names from whence divers Races of Men, both an- 
cient and modern, have laboured to derive their O- 
riginal ; will that prove, that thoſe Men enjoyed the 
Lordſhip of Adam, by Right deſcending to them ? If 
not, this is but a Flouriſh of our A's to miſlead his 

Reader, that in it ſelf ſignifies nothing, 
$ 142. To as much purpoſe is what he tells us, 7. 
15. concerning this Divicon of the World, That ſome 
ſay it was by Lot, and others that Noah ſailed round 
the Mediterranean in ten Years, and divided the World 
into Aſia, Africk, and Europe, Portions for his three 
Sons. America then i it ſeems was left to be his that 
could catch it. Why our A. takes ſuch pains to prove 
the Diviſion of the World by Noab to his Sons, and 
will not leave out an W tho no better than 
+ 2 I 


| enn, "that he can ee bad _—_— 
- hard to gueſs, ſince ſuch a Diviſion, if it prove 
y ching, muſt! neceſſarily” take away the Title of 
Alm Heir; unleſs three Brothers can altogether 
be Heirs of Adam: and therefore the following 
Words, ' Howſoever the manner of this Diviſion be un- 
certain, yet it is "moſt certain the Diviſion it ſelf wat 
3% Families' from Noah and bis Children, over cobich 
the Parents were "Heads and Princes, p. 15, if allow: 
ed him to be true, and of any Force to prove that 
all the Power in the World is nothing but the Lord- 
ſhip of Adam's deſcending by Right, they will only 
prove, that the Fathers of the Children are all Heirs 
to this Lordſhip of Adam. For if in thoſe Days Cham 
and Japher, and other Parents, beſides the eldeſt Son, 
were Heads and Princes over their Families, and had 
a —— to divide the Earth by Families, what hinders 
younger Brothers, being Fathers of Families, from 
g the ſame Right? If Cham and Japbet were 
Princes by Right deſcending to them, notwithſtand- 
ing any Title of Heir in their eldeſt Brother, youn- 
ger Brothers, by the ſame Right deſcending to them, 
are Princes now; and ſo all bur A's natural Power of 
Kings will reach no farther than their own Children, 
. ne Kingdom by this natural Right, can be big- 
ger than a Family. For either this Lordſbip of Adam 
\ vver the "whole World, by Right deſcends only to the 

eldeſt Son, and then there can be but one Heir, as 

our A. fays, p. 19. Or elſe it by Right deſcends to 
all the Sons equally, and then every Father of a Fa- 

mily will have 1 it, as well as the three Sons of Noab : 
Take which you will, jt deſtroys the preſent Go- 
vernments and Kingdoms, that are now in the World; 
fince whoever has this natural Power of 4 King, by 
Right deſcending to him, muſt have it either, as our 
A. tells us Cain had it, and be Lord over his Bre- 
thren, and ſo be alone King of the whole World; 
or — as he tells us 8 here: Shem, Cham, and Japbet 
had 
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had it, three Brothers, and ſo be only Prince of his 
own. Family, and all Families independent one of 
another; all the World muſt be only ane Empire by 
the Right of the next Heir, or elſe every Family be 
a diſtinct Government of it ſelf, by the Lordſbip of 
Adam's deſcending to Parents of Families. And to this 
only tend all the Progfs he here gives us of the De- 
ſcent of Adam's Lordſhip: For continuing his Story 
of this Deſcent, be ſayys . py 
8 143. In the Diſper/ion of Babel, we muſt cer- 
tainly find the Eftabliſhment of Royal Power thro out 
the | Kingdoms of the World, p. 14. If you muſt find 
it, pray do, and you will help us, to a new piece of 
Hiſtory: But you muſt ſhew it us before we ſhall be 
bound to believe, that regal Power was eſtabliſhed 
in the World upon your Principles. For that regal 
Power was eſtabliſhed in the Kingdoms of the Warld, 
F think no body will diſpute ; but that there ſhould . 
be Kingdoms in the World, whoſe ſeveral Kings en. 
joy'd their Crowns, by Right deſcending to them from 
Adam, that we think not only Apocrypha, but alſo 
utterly impoſſible. If our A. has no better Founda- 
tion for his Monarchy, than a Suppoſition of what was 
done at the Diſperſion of Babel, the Monarchy he e- 
res. thereon, whaſe Top is to reach to Heaven to 
unite Mankind, will ſerve only to divide and ſcatter 
them, as that Tower did; and inſtead of eſtabliſhing 
civil Government and Order in the World, will pro- 
duce nothing but Confuſion. | | 
8 144. For he tells us, the Nations they were di- 
vided into, were diſtinct Families, which had Fathers 
for Rulers over them; whereby it appears, that even in 


the Confuſion, God was careful to preſerve the father- 


ly Authority, by diſtributing the Diverſity of Languages 
according to the Diverſity of Families, p. 14. It would 
have been a hard Matter for any one but our A. 
to have found out ſo plainly in the Text he here 
brings, that all the Nations in that Diſperſion were 
SR. fo read | | governed 
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erve the Fatherly Authority. The words 


- are, Theſe are the Sons of Shem after their Families, 
After their Tongues in their Lands, after their Nations ; 


and the fame thing is ſaid of Cham and Faphet, after 


an Enumeration of their Poſterities; in all which there 


is not one word ſaid of their Governors, or Forms of 


Government; of Fathers, or Fatherly Autbority. But 


our A. who is very quick-ſighted to ſpy out Father- 
hood, where no body elſe could ſee any the leaſt 
Glimpſes of it, tells us poſitively, their Rulers were 


Fathers, and was careful to preſerve the Father- 
| 8 and why? Becauſe thoſe of the fame 


amily ſpoke the fame Language, and ſo of neceſ- 
fly in che Diviſion kept together. Juſt as if one 
ould argue thus; Hannibal in his Army, conſiſting 
of divers Nations, kept thoſe of the ſame Language 
together; therefore Fathers were Captains of each 


Band, and Hannibal was careful of the Fatherly Autho- - 
ry: Or, in J 1 of Carolina, the Engliſh, French, 
Scotch, and Welc Py 


| h that are there, planted themſelves 
together, and by them the Country 1s divided in their 
Lands, after their Tongues, after their Families, after 
their Nations; therefore care was taken of the Fa- 


therly Aulbhority: Or, becauſe in many parts of Ame- 


rica, every little Tribe Was aa diſtinct People, with a 


different Language, one ſhould infer, that therefore 


God was careful to preſerve the Fatherly Authority; or 
os therefore their Rulers enjoy'd Adam's Lordſhip by 


Right deſcending to them: Tho we know not who were 


their Governors, nor what their Form of Govern- 
ment, but only that they were divided into little in- 
dependent Societies, ſpeaking different Languages. 
- I 145. The Scripture ſays not a word of their Ru- 
lers or Forms of Government, but only gives an ac- 
count, how Mankind came to be divided into diſtin 
Languages and Nations ; and therefore *tis not to ar- 


* 


| gue from the Authority of Scripture, to tell us po- 


tively, Fathers were their Rulers, when the Scrip- 
| . ture 
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ture ſays no ſuch thing; but to ſet up Fancies of one's 
own Brain, when we confidently aver Matter of Fact, 
where Records are utterly ſilent. Upon a like Ground, 
i. e. none at all, he ſays, That they were not confuſed 
Multitudes without Heads and Governors, and at liberty 
to chuſe what Governors or Governments they pleaſed. 
8 146. For I demand, when Mankind were all 
yet of one Language, all congregated in the Plain of 
Sbinar, were they then all under one Monarch, who 
enjoyed the Lordſhip of Adam by. Right deſcending to 
him ? If they were not, there was then no thoughts, 
tis plain, of Adam's Heir, no Right to Government 
known then upon that Title; no Care taken by God 


or Man, of Adam's Fatberly Authority. If when Man- 


kind were but one People, dwelt all together, and 
were of one Language, and were upon building a 
City together; and when twas plain, they could not 
but know the right Heir, for Shem lived till Iſaac's 
time, a long while after the Diviſion at Babel; if then, 
I fay, they were not under the monarchical Govern- 
ment of Adam's Fatherhood,” by Right deſcending to 
the Heir, tis plain there was no regard had to the 
Fatherhood, no Monarchy acknowledg'd due to Adam's 
Heir, no Empire of Shem's in Aſia, and conſequently 
no ſuch Diviſion of the World by Noah, as our A. 
has talked of. As far as we can conclude any thing 
from Scripture in this matter, it ſeems from this place, 
that if they had any Government, it was rather a 
Commonwealth than an abſolute Monarchy: For the 
Scripture tells us, Gen. 11. They ſaid: Twas not a 
Prince commanded the building of this City and 
Tower, 'twas not by the Command of one Monarch, 
but by the Conſultation of many, a Free People; 
Let us build us a City: They built it for themſelves as 
Free-men, not as Slaves for their Lord and Maſter : 
That we be not ſcattered abroad; having a City once 
built, and fixed Habitations to ſettle our Abodes and 
Families. This was the Conſultation and Deſign of 
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à People, that were at liberty to part aſunder, but 
deſired ta keepin one Body, and could not have been 
either neceſſary or likely in Men tied together under 
the Government of one Monarch; who if they had 
been, as our A. tells us, all Slaves under the abſolute 
Dominion of a Monarch, needed not have taken ſuch 
care to hinder themſelves from wandering out of the 
reach * his Dominion. — — this be 
not plainer in Scripture than any thing of Adam's 
Heir, or Fatherly Auherity f OY | 0 
8147. But if being, as God fays Gen. 1 1. 6. one 

le, they had one Ruler, one King by natural 
ight, abſolute and ſupreme over them, what care 
had God io preſerve the paternal Authority of the ſu- 
preme Fatherbood, if on a ſudden he ſuffers: Seventy 
two (for ſo many our A. talks of) diſtin# Nations, to 
be erected out of it, under diſtinct Governors, and at 
once to withdraw themſelves from the Obedience of 
their Sovereign? This is to entitle God's care how, 
and to what we pleaſe. Can it be Senſe to ſay, that 
God was careful to preſerve the Fatherly Authority 
in thoſe who had it not? For if theſe were Subjects 
under a ſupreme Prince, what Authority had they? 
Was it an inſtance of God's care to preſerve the Fa- 
#herly Authority, when he took away the true /upreme 
Futberbood of the natural Monarch? Can it be reaſon 
to ſay, That God, for. the preſervation of Fatherly 
Authority, lets ſeveral new Governments, with their 
Governors, ſtart-up, who could not all have Fatherly 
Authority? And is it not as much reaſon to ſay, That 
God is careful to deſtroy Fatberly Authority, when he 
ſuffers one who is in poſſeſſion of it, to have his Go- 
vernment torn in pieces, and ſhared by ſeveral of his 
Subjects? Would it not be an Argument juſt like 
this for monarchical Government, to ſay, when any 
Monarchy was ſhatter*d to pieces, and divided amongſt 
revolted Subjects, that God was careful to preſerve 
 Monarchical Power, by rending a ſettled Empire into 
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a multitude of little Governments? If any one will 
fay, that what happens in Providence to be preſerved, 
God is careful to preſerve, asa thing, therefore, to be 
eſteemed by Men as neceſſary or uſeful, tis a peculiar 
Propriety of Speech, which every one will not think 
fit ro imitate : Bur this, I am ſure, is impoſſible to be 
either proper or true ſpeaking, That Shem, for exam- 
ple (for he was then alive) ſhould have Fatherly Au- 


 thority, or Sovereignty by Right of Fatherhood, over 
that one People at Babel, and that the next moment, 


Shem yet living, 72 others ſhould have Fatherly Au- 
thority, or Sovereignty by Right of Fatherhood, over 
the ſame People, divided into ſo many diſtinct Go- 


vernments: Either theſe 72 Fathers actually were 


Rulers, juſt before the Confuſion, and then they were 
not one People, but that God himſelf ſays they were; 
or elſe they were a Commonwealth, and then where 
was Monarchy? Or elſe, theſe 72 Fathers had Fa- 
therly Authority, but knew it not. Strange ! that 
Fatherly Authority ſhould be the only Original of Go- 
yernment amongſt Men, and yet all Mankind not 
know it ; and ſtranger yet, that the Confuſion of 
Tongues ſhould reveal it to them all on a ſudden; 
that in an inſtant theſe 72 ſhould know that they had 
Fatherly Power, and all others know that they were 
to obey it in them, and every one know that parti- 
cular Fatherly Authority to which he was a Subject. 
He that can think this arguing from Scripture, may 
from thence make out what Model of an Eutopia will 
beſt ſuit with his Fancy or Intereſt ; and this Father- 
hood thus diſpoſed of, will juſtify both a Prince who 
claims an univerſal Monarchy, and his Subjects, who 
being Fathers of Families, ſhall quit all Subjection to 
him, and canton his Empire into leſs Governments 
for themſelves : For it will always remain a doubt in 
which of theſe the Fatherly Authority reſided, till 
our A. reſolves us, whether Shem, who was then alive, 
or theſe 72 new Princes, beginning ſo many new 
5 ; | 3 Empires 


126 The Firſt Treatiſe Chap. XI. 
Empires in his Dominions, and over his Subjects, had 
Right to govern, ſince our A. tells us, that both one 
and C other had Fatherly, which is, Supreme Autho- 
rey: ad are brought-in by him as inſtances of thoſe, 
who did enjoy the Lordſhip of Adam by Right deſcen- 
ding to them, which was as large and ample as the ab- 
ſoluteſt Dominion of any Monarch. This at leaſt is 
unavoidable, that if God was careful to preſerve the 
Fatherly Authority in the 72 new erefted Nations, it ne- 
.ceflarily follows, that he was careful to deſtroy all 
pretences of Adam's Heir; ſince he took care, and 
therefore did preſerve the Fatherly Authority in ſo 
many, at leaſt 71, that could not poſſibly be Adam's 
Heirs, when the right Heir (if God had ever or- 
dained any ſuch Inheritance) could not but be known, 
Sbem then living, and they being all one People. 

8 148. Nimrod is his next inſtance of enjoying this 
2E Power, p. 16. But I know not for what 

eaſon our A. ſeems a little unkind to him, and ſays, 
that he againſt Right enlarged his Empire, by ſeizing 
violently on the Rights of other Lords of Families. Theſe 
Lords of Families here were called Fathers of Families, 
in his account of the diſperſion at Babel: But it mat- 
ters not how they were called, ſo we know who they 
are; for this Fatherly Authority muſt be in them, 
either as Heirs to Adam, and ſo there could not be 
72, nor above one at once, or elſe as natural Parents 
over their Children, and ſo every Father will have 
paternal Authority over his Children by the ſame Right, 
and in as large Extent as thoſe 72 had, and ſo be in- 
dependent Princes over their own Offspring. Taki 
his Lords of Families, in this later Senſe (as tis hard 
to give thoſe words any other Senſe in this place) he 
gives us a very pretty-account of the Original of Mo- 
Aer. in theſe following Words, p. 16. And in this 
Senſe he may be ſaid to be the Author and Founder of 
Monarchy, viz. As againſt Right ſeizing violently on 

the Rights of Fathers over their Children; which ar; 
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they had, as Heirs of Adam's paternal Authority, by 


ternal Authority, if it be in them by Right of Na- 


ture, (for elſe how could theſe 72 come by it?) no 
body can take from them without their on Conſents; 
and then I deſire our A. and his Friends to conſider, 
how far this will concern other Princes, and whether 


it will not, according to his concluſion of that Para- 


graph, reſolve all regal Power of thoſe, whoſe Do- 
minions extend beyond their Families, either into Ty- 
ranny and Uſurpation, or Election and Conſent of 
Fathers of Families, which will differ very little from 
Conſent of the People? 

8 149. All his inſtances, in the next Section, p. 17. 


of the 12 Dukes of Edom, the 9 Kings in a little 
corner of Aſia in Abraham's Days, the 31 Kings in 
Canaan deſtroyed by Joſbua, and the care he takes to 


prove that theſe were all Sovereign Princes, and that 
every Town in thoſe Days had a King, are ſo many 


direct Proofs againſt him, that it was not the Lordſbip 


of Adam, by Right deſcending to them, that made Kings. 
For if they had held their Royalties by that Title, 
either there muſt have been but one Sovereign over 
them all, or elſe every Father of a Family had been 
as good a Prince, and had as good aclaim to Royalty 
as theſe. For if all the Sons of Eſau, had each of 


them, the younger as well as the eldeſt, the Right of 


Fatherhood, and ſo were Sovereign Princes after their 
Father's Death, the ſame Right had their Sons after 
them, and fo on to all Poſterity ; which will limit all 
the -natural Power of Fatherhood, only to be over 
the Iſſue of their own Bodies, and their Deſcendants ; 
which Power of Fatherhood dies with the Head of 


each Family, and makes way for the like Power of 
. Fatherhood to take place, in each of his Sons over 


their reſpective Poſterities : Whereby the Power of 
Fatherhood will be preſerv'd indeed, and is intelligi- 


ble, but will not be at all to our A's Purpoſe. None 


of the inſtances he brings are Proofs of any Power 


* 


the 


the Title of his Fatherhood deſcending to them; 
no nor of ary Power they had by virtue of their 
own: For Adam's Fatherhood being over all Man- 
kind, it could deſcend but to one at once, and from 
him to his right Heir only, and ſo there could by 
that Title be but one King in the World at a Time: 
And by Right of Fatherhood, not deſcending from 
Adam, it muſt be only as they themſelves were Fa- 
thers, and ſo could be over none but their own Po- 
ſterity. So that if thoſe 12 Dukes of Edom, if A 
brabam and the 9 Kings his Neighbours, if Jacob 
and Eſau, and the 31 Kings in Canaan, the 72 Kings 
mutilated by Adonibeſeck, the 32 Kings that came to 
Benbadad, the 70 Kings of Greece making War at 
Troy, were, as our A. contends, all of them Sovereign 
Princes; *tis evident that Kings derived their Power 
from ſome other Original than Fatherhood; ſince ſome 
of theſe had Power over more than their own Poſte- 
rity, and *tis Demonſtration they could not be all 
Heirs to Adam: For I challenge any Man to make 
any pretence to Power by Right of Fatherhood, ei- 
ther intelligible or poſſible in any one, otherwiſe than 
either as Adam's Heir, or as Progenitor over his own 
Deſcendants, naturally ſprung from him. And if our 
A. could ſhew that any one of theſe Princes, of which 
he gives us here ſo large a Catalogue, had his Au- 
thority by either of theſe Titles, I think I might 
yield him the Cauſe; tho 'tis manifeſt they are all 
1mpertinent, and directly contrary to what he brings 
them to prove, viz. That the Lordſhip which Adam 
bad over the World by Right deſcended to the Pau- 
triarchs, | 
§ 150. Having told us, p. 16. That the patriarchal 
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Government continued in Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, 
until th: Egyptian Bondage: p. 17. he tells us, By ma- 
mfeſt Footſteps we may trace this paternal Government 
unto the Iſraelites coming into Egypt, where the Ex- 
erciſe of ſupreme patriarchal Government was — 
| ed, 
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ted, becauſe they were in Subjection to à ſtronger Prince. 


What theſe Foot ſteps are of paternal. Government, 
in our A's Senſe, i. e. of abſolute Monarchical Power 


deſcending from Adam, and exerciſed: by Right of 
Fatherhood, we have ſeen ; that is, for 2290 Years no 
Footſteps at all: Since in all that time he cannot pro- 
duce. any one Example of any Perſon who claimed 
or exerciſed regal Authority by Right of Fatherhood 
or ſhew any one who being a King was Adam's Heir: 


All that his Proofs amount to, is only this, that there 


were Fathers, Patriarchs and Kings in that Age of 
the World ; but that the Fathers and Patriarchs had 
any abſolute Arbitrary Power, or by what Titles thoſe 
Kings had theirs, and of what Extent it was, the 
Scripture is wholly ſilent; *tis manifeſt by Right of 
Fatherhood they neither did, nor could claim any 
Title to Dominion and Empire. W 

$ 151. To ſay, that the Exerciſe of ſupreme _pairi- 
archal Government was intermitted, becauſe they were 
in Subjection to a ſtronger Prince, proves nothing but 


what I before ſuſpected, viz. That patriarchal Furiſ. 


diftion or Government is a fallacious Expreſſion, an 
does not in our A. ſignify (what he would yet in- 
ſinuate by it) paternal and regal Power, ſuch an ab- 
ſolute Sovereignty as he ſuppoſes was in Adam; | 
$ 152; For how can he ſay that patriarchal Ju- 
riſdiction was intermitted in Egypt, where there was a 
King, under whoſe regal Government the /raclites 
were, if patriarchal were abſolute - monarchical Furif- 
diction? And if it were not, but ſomething elſe, why 
does he make ſuch ado about a Power not in queſtion, 
and nothing to the purpoſe ? The Exerciſe of patri- 
archal Juriſdiction, if pairiarchal be regal, was not 
intermitted whilſt the 17aelites were in Egypt. Tis 
true, the Exerciſe of regal Power was not then in the 
Hands of any of the promiſed Seed of Abraham, 
nor before neither that I know; but what is that to 
the Intermiſſion of regal Authority, as deſcending from 
; K Adam, 
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Adam, unleſs our A. will have it, that this choſen 
Line of Abraham, had the Right of Inheritance to 
Adam's Lordſhip ; and then to what purpoſe are his 
inſtances of the 72 Rulers, in whom the fatherly 
Authority was preſerved in the Confuſion at Babel ? 
Why does he bring the 12 Princes Sons of 1ſhmael; 
and the Dukes of Edom, and joyn them with Abra- 
ham, Tſaac, and Jacob, as Examples of the Exerciſe 
of true patriarchal Government, if the Exerciſe of 
| patriarchal Juriſdiction were intermitted in the World, 
whenever the Heirs of Jacob had not ſupreme Power? 
I fear ſupreme patriarchal Furiſdiftion was not only 
intermitted, but from the time of the Egyptian Bon- 
e quite loſt in the World, ſince *twill be hard to 
find from that time downwards, any one who exer- 
ciſed it as an Inheritance deſcending to him from the 
Patriarchs Abraham, Jſaac, and Jacob. I imagined 
monarchical Government would have ſerved his turn 
in the hands of Pharaoh or any body. But one can- 
not eaſily diſcover in all places, what his Diſcourſe 
tends. to; as particularly in this place, it is not ob- 
vious to gueſs what he drives at, when he ſays, hs 
Exerciſe of ſupreme patriarchal Juriſdiftion in Egypt, 
or how this ſerves to make out the Deſcent of Adam's 
Lordſhip to the Patriarchs or any body elſe. 


$ 153. For I thought he had been iving us out 


of Scripture, Proofs and Examples of monarchical 
Government, founded on paternal Authority, de- 
ſcending from Adam; and not an Hiſtory of the 
Jews; amongſt whom yet we find no Kings, till 
many Years after they were a People : And when 
Kings were their Rulers, there is not the leaſt men- 
tion or room for a pretence that they were Heirs to 
Adam, or Kings by paternal Authority. I expected, 
# talkng ſo much as he does of Scripture, that he would 
have produced thence a ſeries of Monarchs, whoſe 
Titles were clear to Adam's Fatherhood, and who, as 
Heirs to him, owned and exerciſed paternal Juriſdi&ion 
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over their Subjects, and that this was the true patri- 
archal Government; whereas he neither proves, that 
the Patriarchs were Kings; nor that either Kings or 
Patriarchs were Heirs to Adam, or ſo much as pre- 
tended to it: And one may as well prove, that the 
Patriarchs were all abſolute Monarchs; that the Po-wer 
both of Patriarchs and Kings was only paternal; 
and that this Power deſcended to them from Adam; 
I fay all theſe Propoſitions may be as well proved by 
a confuſed account of a multitude of little Kings in 
the Weſt-Indies, out of Ferdinando Soto, or any of 
our late Hiſtories of the Northern America, or by 6ur 
A's 70 Kings of Greece, out of Homer, as by any 
thing he brings out of Scripture, in that multitude 
of Kings he has reckoned up. 

5 154: And methinks he ſhould have let Homer 
and his Wars of Troy alone, ſince his great Zeal to 
Truth or Monarchy carried him to ſuch a pitch of 
Tranſport againſt Philoſophers and Poets, that he tells 
us in his — that there are too many in © theſe 
Days, who pleaſe themſelves in running after the Opi- 
nions of Philoſophers and Poets, to find out ſuch an O- 
ri of Government, as might | promiſe them 

ile to Liberty, to the great Scandal of Chriſtianity, 
and bringing in of Atheiſm. And yet theſe Heathens, 
Philoſopher Ariſtotle, and Poet Homer, are not re- 
jected by our zealous Chriſtian Politician, whenever 
they offer any thing that ſeems to ſerve his turn; 
whether to the great Scandal of Chriſtianity, and bring- 
ing in of Atheiſm, let him lock. This | cannot bur 
rec. in Authors, who *tis viſible write not for 
Truth, how ready Zeal for Intereſt and Party is to 
entitle Chriſtianity to their Deſigns, and to charge A. 
theiſm on thoſe who will not without examining ſub- 
mit to their Doctrines, and blindly fallow. their 
Nonſenſe. 

But to return to his Scripture Hiſtory our A. far 
ther tells us, p. 18. that ons the Return of the Iſra- 
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132 De Firſt Treatiſe Chap. XI. 
elites out of Bondage, God out of a ſpecial Care of 


them, choje Moſes and Joſhua- ſucceſſively to govern as 


Princes in the place and ſtead of the ſupreme: Fathers, 
If it be true, that they returned out f Bondage, it 
muſt be into a State of Freedom, and muſt imply, 
chat both before and after this Bondage they were free; 
unleſs our A. will ſay, that changing of Maſters, is 

returning out of Bondage z or that a Slave returns out 


ef Bondage, when he is removed from one Galley to 
another, If then they returned out of Bondage, *tis 


plain that in thoſe Days, whatever our A. in his Pre- 
face ſays to the contrary, there was difference be- 
tween a Son, a Subject, and a Slave; and that neither 
the Patriarchs before, nor their Rulers after this E- 
gyptian Bondage, numbred their Sons or Subjects a- 
mong/t their Poſſeſſions, and diſpoſed of them with 
as abſolute a Dominion, as ey! Slide 827 oller 
Goods. 
85 135. This is evident in Jab, to do Boy: 
ben offered his two Sons as Pledges, and Judah was 
at laſt Surety for Benjamins ſafe Return out of E- 
gyet: Which all had been vain, ſuperfluous, and but 
a ſort of Mockery, if Jacob had had the ſame Power 
over every one of his Family, as he had over his 
Ox or his Aſs, as an Owner over his Subſtance; and 
the Offers that Reuben or Fudah made had been 
ſuch a Security for returning of Benjamin, as if a 
Man ſhould take two Lambs out of his Lord's Flock, 
and offer one as Security chat he will ſafely reſtore 
the other. | 

- $156. When they were out of this Bondage, Ant 
— ? Ged out of a ſpecial Care of them, the Iſraelites. 
Tis well that once in his Book, he will allow God 
to have any Care of the People, for in other places 
he ſpeaks of Mankind, as if God had no Care of any 
part of them, but only of their Monarchs, and that 
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made as ſo. many Herds of Cattle, only for the Ser- 
vice, Uſe, and Pleaſure of their Princes, Nec 
$ 157. Choſe Moſes and Joſhua ſucceſſively to go- 
vern as Princes; a ſhrewd. Argument our A. has 
found out to prove God's Care of the fatherly Au- 
thority, and Adam's Heirs, that here, as an Expreſ- 
ſion of his Care of his own People, he chuſes thoſe 
for Princes. over. them, that had not the leaſt pre- 
tence. to either. The Perſons choſen were, Miſs of 
the Tribe of Levi, and Fo/oua of the Tribe of E- 
pbraim, neither of which had any Title of . Father- 
hood. But, ſays our A. they were in the place and 
ſtead. of the ſupreme Fathers. If God had any where 
as plainly declared his Choice of ſuch Fathers to be 
Rulers, as he did of, Moſes and Joſbua, we might 
believe Moſes and Joſhua were in their place and 
ſtead: But that being the queſtion in debate, till 
that be better proved, Moſes being choſen by God 
to be Ruler of his People, will no more prove that 
Government belonged to Adam's Heir, or to the Fa- 
tberhood,: than God's chuſing Aaron of the Tribe of 
Levi to be Prieſt, will prove that the Prieſthood be- 
longed to Adam's Heir or the Prime Fathers: Since 
God could chuſe Aaron to be Prieſt, and Moſes Ru- 
ler in //ae!l, tho neither of thoſe Offices were ſettled 
on Adam's Heir, or the Fatherhood. _ | 
$ 158. Our A. goes on, And after them likewiſe 
for a Time be raiſed up Judges, to defend his People 
in Time of Peril, p. 18, This proves fatherly Au- 
thority to be the Original of Government, and that 
it deſcended from Adam to his Heirs, juſt as well as 
what went before: Only here our A. ſeems to con- 
feſs, that theſe Judges, who were all the Governors 
they then had, were only Men of Valour, whom they 
made their Generals to defend them in time of Pe- 
ril ; and cannot God raiſe up ſuch Men, unleſs Fa- 
therhood have a Title to Government? 
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$159. But, ſays our A. when God gave the Ifraclites 
. Kings, he re-eſtabliſhed. the antient and prime Right of 
«. bneal Succeſſion to paternal Government, p. 18. 
7 855 60. How did God re-eſtabliſh it; by a Law, a 
politive Command ? We find no ſuch thing. Our A. 
means then, that when God gave them a King, in 
ziving them a King, he re-eſtabliſhed the Right, &c. 
Fo reeſtabliſh de facto the Right of lineal Succeſſion 
to paternal Government, is to put a Man in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of that Government which his Fathers did enjoy, 
and he by lineal Succeſſion had a Right to. For, firſt 
if it were another Government than what his An- 
ceſtors had, it was not ſucceeding to an antient Right, 
but begining, a new one. For if a Prince ſhould 
give a Man, beſides his antient Patrimony, which for 
5 Ages his Father had been diſſejz'd of, an addi- 
tional Eſtate, never before in the Poſſeſſion of his 
- Anceſtors, he could not be ſaid to re-e/tabliſh the Right 
of lineal Succeſſion, to any more, than what had been 
formerly enjoy'd by his Anceſtors. If therefore the 
Power the Kings f Iſrael had, were any thing more 
than T/aac or Jacob had, it was not the re-eſtabliſhing 
in them the Right of Succeſſion to a Power, but gi- 
ving them a new Power, howeyer you pleaſe to call 
it, paternal or not : And B and Jacob had 
the ſame Power that the Kings of 1/ael had, I deſire 
any one, by what has been above faid, to conſider, 
and I do not think they will find, that either Abra- 
| bam, Tſaac, or Jacob, had any regal Power at all. 
$ 161. Next, there can be no Re-eſtabliſhment of the 
prime and antient Right of lineal Succeſſion to any thing, 
unleſs he. that is put in Poſſeſſion of it, has the Right 
to ſucceed, and be the true and next Heir to him he 
ſucceeds to. Can that be a Re-eſtabliſhment, which 
begins in a new Family ? or that the Re-eftabliſbment 
of an antient Right of lineal Succeſſion, when a Crown 
is given to one, who has no Right of Succeſſion to 
it, and who, if the lineal Succeſſion had gone on, had 
been out of all poſſibility of pretence to it? Saul, the 


firſt 


firſt King God gave the Mruclites, was of the Tribe 
of Benjamin; was the antient and prime Right of lineal 


Suctelſion re-eſtabliſhed in him? The next was David, 


the youngeſt Son of Jeſſe, of the Poſterity of Judab, 
Jacob's third Son; was the antient and prime Right of 
lineal Succeſſion to paternal Goverument re-eſtabliſhed in 


him? or in Solomon his younger Son, and Succeſſor in 


the Throne? or in Feroboam over the ten Tribes? 
or in Atbaliab, a Woman, who reigned fix Years, 
an utter 1 2 to the royal Blood? F the antient 
and prime Right of lineal Succeſſion tu paternal Govern- 
ment, were re-eſtabliſhed in any of theſe ot their Po- 
ſterity, the antient and prime Right of lineal Succeſſion 


to paternal Government, belongs to younger Brothers 


as well as elder, and may be re-eftabhſhed in any Man 
living; for whatever younger Brothers, by anttent 
and prime Right of lineal Succeſſion, may have as well 
as the elder, that every Man living may have a Right 
to, by lineal Succeſſion, and Sir Robert as well as an 
other. And ſo what a brave Right of lineal Succet- 


ſion, to his paternal or regal Government, our A. has 


re-eftabliſhed, for the ſecuring the Rights and Inhert- 
tance. of Crowns, where every one may have it, let 
the World conſider. . ARG 
$ 162. Bat, ſays our A. however, p. 19. Whenſoever 
God made choice of any ſpecial Perſon to be King, be 
intended that the Iſſue alſo ſbould haus benefit thereof, as 
being comprehended ſufficiently in the Perſon of the Fa- 
ther, altho' the Father was only named in the\ Grant. 
This yet will not help out Succeffion ; for if, as our 
A. fays, the benefit of the Grant be intended to the 
Iſue of the Grantee, this will not direct the Succeſ- 
fion ; ſince if God give any thing to a Man and his 
Ine in general, the Claim cannot be to any one 
of that Iſue in particular, every one that is of his 
Race will have an equal Right. If it be ſaid, our A. 
meant Heir, I believe our A. was as willing as any 
body to have ufed that —_ if it would have ſerved 
: * 
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his Turn: But Solomon who ſucceeded David in the 
Throne, being no more his Heir than Jeroboam, who 
ſuceeeded him in the Government of the ten Tribes, 
was his Iſſue, our A. had reaſon to avoid ſaying, That 
God intended it to the Heirs, when that would not 
hold in a Sueceſſion, which our A. could not except 
againſt; and ſo he has left his Succeſſion as undeter- 
mined, as if he had ſaid nothing about it. For if 
the regal Power be given by God to a Man and his 
Iſue, as the Land of Canaan was to Abrabam and 
his Seed, muſt they not all have a Title to it, all 
ſhare in it? And one may as well ſay, that by God's 
Grant to Abraham and his Seed, the Land of Canaan 
was to belong only to one of his Seed, excluſive of 
all others, as by God's Grant of Dominion to a Man 
and bis I ue, this Dominion was to belong in pecu- 
liar to one of his //ue, excluſive of all others. 

8 16 But how will our A. prove, that whenſoever 
God matt choice of any ſpecial Perſon to be a King, 
he intended that zhe (I ſuppoſe he means his) Iſſue 
alſo Soul have benefit thereof * Has he ſo ſoon forgot 
Moſes and Joſbua, whom in this very Sefion, he ſays, 
God cut of a ſpecial care choſe to govern as Princes, and 
the Judges that God raiſed up? Had nat theſe Prin- 
ces, having the Authority of the ſapreme Fatherhood, 
the fame Power that the Kings had; and being ſpe- 
cially choſen by God himſelf, ſhould not their I ſue 
have the benefit of that choice, as well as David's or 
Solo mon's? If theſe had the paternal Authority put 
into their Hands immediately by God, why had not 
their Iſue the benefit of this Grant in a Succeſſion to 
this Power? Or if they had it as Adam's Heirs, why 
did not their Heirs enjoy it after them, by Right de- 
ſcending to them? For they could not be Heir to 
one another. Was the Power the ſame, and from 
the ſame original in Maſes, Joſbua, and the Judges, as 
it was in David and the Kings, and was it inheritable 
in one and not in the other ? If it was not paterna/ 
| | Authority, 
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Authority, then God's own People were governed by 


choſe that had not paternal Authority, and thoſe Go 


vernors did well enough without it: If it were pater. 
nal Authority, and God choſe the Perſons that were 
to exerciſe it, our A's Rule fails, chat whenſvever' God 
makes choice of any Perſon to be ſupreme Ruler, (for I 
ſuppoſe the name King has no Spell in it, tis not the 
Title, but the Power makes the difference) he intends 
that the Iſſue alſo ſhould have the Benefit of it; ſince from 


their coming out of Egypt to David's time, 400 Years; 
the IJſue was never /o ſufficiently comprebended in the 
Perſon of the Father, as that any Son after the Death 


of his Father, ſucceeded to the Government amongſt 


all thoſe Judges that judged 1#ael.- If to avoid this, 


it be ſaid, God always choſe the Perſon: of the Suc- 


ceſſor, and fo N the Fatherly Authority to 
om ſucceeding to it, that is 
manifeſtly not ſo in the Story of Fepbtba, where he 


him, excluded his Iſſue 


articled with the People, and they made him Judge 
over them, as is plain, Judg. 11, | 


$ 164. Tis in vain then to ſay, that whenſoever G 


chuſes any ſpecial Perſon to have the exerciſe of pater- 
nal Authcrity, (for if that be not to be King, I deſire 
to know the difference between a King and one ha- 
ving the exerciſe of paternal Authority) be intends the 
Iſſue alſo ſhould have the benefit of it; ſince we find 
the Authority the Judges had ended with them, and 
deſcended not to their Iſue; and if the Judges had 
not paternal Authority, I fear it will trouble our A. or 
any of the Friends to his Principles, to tell who had 
then the paternal Authority, that is, the Government 
and ſupreme Power amongſt the Hraelites; and] ſuſ- 
pect they muſt confeſs, That the choſen People of 
God continued a People ſeveral hundreds of Years, 
without any knowledge or thought of this paternal 
Authority, or any appearance of Monarchical Govern- 
ment at all. | | 


$ 165. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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516g. To be ſatisſied of this, he need but read 


the Story of the Levite, and the War thereupon with 
the Berjamites, in the three laſt Chapters of Judges; 
and when he finds, that the Levite appeals to the Peo- 
e for Juſtice, that it was the Tribes and the Con- 
egation that debated, reſolved, and directed all 
at was done on that occaſion, he muſt conclude, 
ither that Gad was not careful to preſerve the fatherly 
bority amongſt his own choſen People, or elſe that 
the /atberly Autbority may be preſerved where there 


is no monarchical . if the latter, then 


it will follow, that tho fatherly Authority be never ſo 
well proved, yet it will not infer a neceſſity of mo- 


narchical Government; if the former, it will ſeem 


ſtrange and improbable, that God ſhould ordain 


very 
fatherly Authbrity to be ſo facred amongſt the Sons 


of Men, that there could be no Power or Govern- 
ment without it; and yet that amongſt his own Peo- 


ple, even whilſt: he is providing a Goverment. for 


them, and therein preſcribes Rules to the ſeveral 


States and Relations of Men, this great and Funda- 


mental one, this moſt material and neceſſary of all 
the reſt, ſhould be concealed, and lie neglected for 
400 Years after. | kD tarde 16 

$ 166. Before I leave this, I muſt ask how our A. 
knows that when/oever God makes choice of any ſpecial 
Perſon to be King, be intends that the Iſſue ſhould haue 
the benefit thereof ? Does God by the Law of Nature 
or Revelation ſay ſo? By the ſame Law alſo he muſt 
ſay, which of his Iſue muſt enjoy the Crown in Suc- 
ceſſion, and ſo point out the Heir, or elſe leave his 
Iſſue to divide or ſcramble for the Government: Both 
alike abſurd, and ſuch as will deſtroy the benefit of 
ſuch Grant to the ive. When any ſuch Declaration 
of God's Intention is produced, it will be our duty 
to believe God intends it ſo ; but till that be done, 
our A. muſt ſhew us ſome better Warrant, before we 
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ſhall be obliged to receive him as the authentick Re- 
vealer of God's Intentions. 

$ 167, The Iſſue, ſays our A. is c ? 
ciently in the Perſon of the Father, alibo the Father £4.40 
was named in the Grant : And yet God, when he gave 
the Land of Canaan to Abrabam, Gen. 13. 15, 
fir to put his Seed into the Grant too: So the Prieſt- 
hood was given to Aaron and his Seed; and the Crown 
God gave not only to David, but Þis Seed alſo: And 
however our A. aſſures us, chat God intend that the 
Iſſue ſhould have the benefit of it, when be chuſes a 
Perſon to be King, yet we fee that the hr whgch 

Saul, without mentioning his Seed after 


he gave to 


him, never came to any of his ue; and why, when 


God choſe a Perſon to be King, he ſhould intend, 
that his I ue ſhould have the benefit of it, more than 
when he choſe one to be Judge in Mael, I would 
fain know. a Reaſon ; or why does a Grant of fatberly 
Authority to a King, more comprehend the Ius chan 
when a le Grant is made to a Judge? Is paternal 

Authority by Right to deſcend to the Tue of one, and 
not of the other? There will need fome reaſon to 
be ſhewn of this difference, more than the Name, 
when the thing given is the ſame fatherly Authority, 
and the manner of giving it, God's choice of the Per- 


| fon, the ſame too; for I ſuppoſe our A. when he fays, 


God raiſed up Tudges, will by no means allow, they 
were choſen by the People. 

$ 168. But ſince our A. has ſo confidently aſſured 
us of the care of God to preſerve the Fatherhood, and 
pretends to build all he ſays upon the Authority of 
the Scripture, we may well expect that the People 
whoſe Law, Conſtitution, and Hiſtory 1s chiefly con- 


rained in the Scripture, ſhould furniſh him with the 


cleareſt inſtances of God's care of preſerving of the 
Fatherly Authority, in that People who *tis agreed he 
had a moſt peculiar care of. Let us ſee then what 
State this paternal Authority or Government was in 


amongſt 
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Pong the Jews, from their beginning to be a Peo- 
ple. It 
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was omitted, by our A's Confeſſion, from 
their coming into Egypt, till their return out of that 
Bondage, above 200 Years : From thence till God 


gave the 1/raelires a King, about 400 Years more, our 


A. gives but a very ſlender account of it; nor indeed 
all chat time are there the leaſt Footſteps of paternal 
or regal Government amongſt them. But then, ſays 
our A. God re-eſtabliſhed the antient and prime Right of 
lineal Succeſſion io paternal Government. 

8 169. What a lineal Succeſſion to paternal Govern- 
ment was then eſtabliſned, we have already ſeen. I 
only now chnſider hom lang this laſted, and that was 
to their Captivity, about;;500. Years : From thence to 
their Deſtruction by the Romans, above 650 Years 
after, the antient and prime Right of lineal Succeſſion to 


| paternal Government was again loſt, and they conti- 


nued a People in the promiſed Land without it. So 
that of 1750 Years, that they were God's peculiar. 
People, they had hereditary kingly Government a- 
mongſt them not one third of the time; and of that 
time there is not the leaſt Footſtep of one Moment 
of paternal Government, nor the Re-eſtabliſhment of the 
antient and prime Right of lineal Succeſſion" to it, whe- 


\ ther we ſuppoſe it to be derived, as from its Foun- 


tain, from David, Saul, Abrabam, or, which upon 


gur A's Principles is the only true, from Adam. 
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CHAE I. 
r having been ſhewn in the foregoing Diſ-- 
8 courſe, 


= As 1. That Adam had not either by natu- 
ral Right of Fatherhood, or by — 
Donation from God, any ſuch Authority 
over his Children, or Dominion over the World, as 
is pretended: 

2. That if he had, his Heirs yet had no Right to 
t: 

3. That if his Heirs had, there being no Law of 
Nature, nor poſitive Law of God, that deter mines 
which is the right Heir in all Caſes that may ariſe, 
the 54 of Succeſſion, and conſequently of bear- 
Ing Rule, could not have been Kees determined : 

4. That if even that had been determined, yet che 
Knowledge of which is the eldeſt Line of Adam's 
Poſterity, being ſo long ſince utterly loſt, chat in che 
Races of Mankind and Fan of the World, there 

4 remains 
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remains not to one above another, the leaſt pretence 
to be the eldeſt Houſe, and to have the Right of In- 

heritance. 
All theſe Premiſes having, as I think, been clearly 
made out, it is impoſſible that the Rulers now on 
Earth ſhould make any Benefit, or derive any the 
leaſt ſhadow of Authority, from that which is held to 
be the Fountain of all Power, Adam's private Domi- 
nion and paternal Juriſdiction: 'So that he that will not 
give juſt occaſion to think, that all Government in the 
World is the Product only of Force and Violence, 
and that Men live together by no other Rules but that 
of Beaſts, where the ſtrongeſt carries it; and ſo lay a 
Foundation for perpetual Diſorder and Miſchief, Tu 
- mult, Sedition and Rebellion, (things that the Fol- 
lowers of that Hypotheſis ſo loudly cry out againſt) 
muſt of neceſſity find out another le of Government, 
another original of political Power, and another way 
of deſigning and knowing the Perſons that have it, 
than what Sir Robert F. hath taught = 
8 2. To this purpoſe, I think it may not be amiſs, 
to ſet down what I take to be political Power. That 
the Power of a Magiſtrate over a Subject, may be 
diſtinguiſhed from that of a Father over his Ehildren, 
a Mafter over his Servant, 4 Hucbund over his Wife, 
anda Lord over his Slave; all which diſtinct Powers 
happening ſometimes together i in the ſame Man, if he 
be conſidered under theſe different Relations, it may 
help us to diſtinguiſh theſe Powers one from another, 
and ſhew the difference betwixt a Ruler of a Com- 
monwealth, a Father of a Family, and a Captain of 
83. Political Power, then, I eke to be a Right of 
making Laws with Penalties of Death, and conſe- 
quendy all leſs Penalties, for the regulating and-pre- 
_ ſerving of Property, and of employing the Force 
of the Community, in the Execution of ſuch Laws, 
and in the Defence of the Commonwealth from fo- 
reign Injury, and all this el for the PO Is 
AF. 
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be Of the State of Nature. 8 


* 54. O underſtand political Power aright, and de- 

rive it from its Original, we muſt conſider, 

he what State all Men are naturally in, and that is, a 

ce, Wl State of perfect Freedom to order their Actions, and 

nat BY diſpoſe of their Poſſeſſions and Perſons as they think 

y fir, within the Bounds of the-Law of Nature, with- 

out asking leave, or depending upon the Will of any ' 
other Man. 

A State alſo of Equality, wherein all the Power and 
Juriſdiction is reciprocal, no one having more than 
another; there being nothing more evident, than that 
Creatures of the ſame ſpecies and rank, promiſcuouſly 
born to all the ſame advantages of Nature, and the 
uſe of the ſame Faculties, ſhould alſo be equal one 
amongſt another, without Subordination or Subjection; 
unleſs the Lord and Maſter of them all ſhould, by 
any manifeſt Declaration of his Will, ſet. one above 
another, and confer on him, by an evident and clear 
Appointment, an undoubted Right to: Dominion and 


Sovereignty. . | 
$5. This Equality of Men by Nature, the Judicious 
Hooker looks upon as fo evident in it ſelf, and beyond 
all queſtion, that he makes it the Foundation of that 
Obligation to mutual Love amongſt Men, on which 
be builds the Duties they owe one another, and from 
of whence he derives the great Maxims of Juſtice and 
nſe- Charity. His words are: 3 
87 The like natural inducement, hath. brought Men ig 
Orce ¶ know that it is no leſs their Duty, to love others than” 
as, ¶ themſelves, for ſeeing thoſe things. which are equal, muſt 
1 fo+ || needs all have one Mujeres if 7 cannot but wiſh. to re. 
REA ceive 
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lielf, or ſo much as any Creature in his Poſleflion, but 
where ſome nobler Uſe, than its bare Preſervation 


Liberty, or Poſſeſſions. For Men being all the 


ceive good, even as much at every Mans hands, as any 
Man can wiſh unto his own Soul, how ſhould I look to 
bave any part of. my Deſire bene ſatisfied, unleſs my 
ſelf be careful to ſatisfy the like deſire, which is un. 
doubtedly in other Men,” being, of -one and tbe ſame Na. 
ture; to bave any thing offered them repugnant to this 
defire, muſt needs in all reſpetts grieve them as much as 
me, ſo that if I do burm, I muſt look to ſuffer, there 


Being no reaſon that others ſhould ſhew greater meaſure 
| of love to me, than they have by me ſhewed unto them; 


my defire therefore to be lov'd of my Equals in Nature, 
as much as poſſibly may be, impoſeth upon me à natura 
Duty of bearing lo themward fully the like Aﬀetion; 
from which relation of Equality between our  felves and 
them, that are as our ſelves, what ſeveral Rules and 
Canons natural reaſon hath drawn for direction of Life, 
#0 Man is ignorant, Eccl. Pol. Lib. 1. 157 
56. But tho this be 4 State of Liberty, yet it i 
not a State of Licence; tho Man in that State have an 
uncontroulable Liberty, to diſpoſe of his Perſon ot 
Poſſeſſions, yet he has not Liberty to deſtroy him- 


calls for it. TO of Nature has a Law of Na- 
ture to govern it, which obliges every one: And 
which is that Law, teaches all Mankind, who 
will but conſult it, that being all equal and independent, 
av one ought to harm another in his Life, Health, 


Work manſhip of one omnipotent, and infinitely wie 
Maker; all the Servants of one Sovereign 
feat into the World by his Order, and about his Bu- 
ſmeſs, they are his Property, whoſe Work manſhip 
they are, made to laſt during his, not one another's, 
pleaſure: And being furniſhed with like Faculties, 


tharing all in one. Community of Nature, there can- 
not be ſuppoſed any ſuch S:0rdination among us, that 
may authorize us to deſtroy one another, as if we 
N were 


| 


Maſter, | 


were made for one another's uſes, as the inferior ranks 
of Creatures are for ours, Every one, as he is hound to 
preſorue himſelf, and not to quit his Station wilfully, 
ſo by the like reaſon, when his own Preſervation comes 
not in Comperition, -ought he, as much as he can, 
to preſerve the reſt of Mankind, and may not, unlels 
it be to do Juſtice on an Offender, take away, or im- 
pair the Life, or what tends to the Preſervation of 
che vo the Liberty, Health, Limbs, or Goods of 
another. | | 
$ 7. And that all Men may be reſtrained from in- 
vading others Rights, and from doing hutt to one 
another, and the Law of Nature be obſerved, which 
willeth the Peace and Preſervation of all Mankind, the 
Execution of the Law of Nature is, in that State, put 
into every Man's hands, whereby every one has a 
Right to puniſh the Tranſgreſſors of that Law to ſuch 
a 5 as may hinder its Violation. For the Law 
of Nature would, as all other Laws, that concern 
Men in this World, be in vain, if there were no body 
that in the State of Nature had a Power to execute 
out that Law, and thereby preſerve the Innocent and re- 
ation ¶ ſtrain Offenders. And if any one in the State of Na- 
Na- ¶ ture may puniſh another for any Evil he has done, 
And ¶ erery one may do ſo. For in that State of perfect 
who Equality, where naturally there is no Superiority or 
dent, © Juriſdiction of one over another, what any may do 
alth, in Proſecution of that Law, every one muſt needs 
the have a Right to do. | 1 
wiſe $8, And thus in the State of Nature, one Man 
aſter, ¶ comes by a Power over another z but yet no abſolute 
Bu- ¶ br arbitrary Power, to ule a Criminal, when he has 
nſhbip ] got him in his hands, according to the paſſionate 
| "ing or boundleſs Extravagancy of his own Will; 
Jlries, I but only to rettibute to him, fo far as calm Reaſon 
can and Conſcience dictate, what is proportionate to his 
, that Tranſgreſſion, which is ſo much ag may ſerve for Re- 
if we paration and Reſtraint. For theſe two are the only 
5 : „ Reaſons, 
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Reaſons, why one Man may lawfully do harm to ano- 
ther, which is that we call Puniſhment, In tranſgreſ- 
fing the Law of Nature, the Offender. declares him- 
felf to live by another Rule than that of Reaſon and 
common Equity, which is that meaſure God has ſet 
to the Actions of Men, for their mutual Security; 
and ſo he becomes dangerous to Mankind, the Tie, 
which is to ſecure them from Injury and Violence, 
being ſlighted and broken by him. Which being a 
Freſpaſs againſt the whole Species, and the Peace and 
Safety of it, provided for by the Law of Nature, every 
Man upon this Score, by the Right he hath to pre- 
ferve Mankind in general, may reſtrain, or, where it 
is neceſſary, deſtroy things noxious to them, and ſo 
may bring ſuch Evil on any one, who hath tranſgreſ- 
ſed that Law, as may make him repent the doing of 
it, and thereby deter him, and, by his Example, 
others, ſrom doing the like Miſchief. And in this 
Caſe, and upon this Ground, every Man hath a Right 


to puniſh the Offender, and be Executioner of the Lau 


of Nature. | | 

" $9. I doubt not but this will ſeem a very ſtrange 
Doctrine to ſome Men: But before they condemn it, 
I'defire them to reſolve me, by what Right any Prince 
or State can put to death or puniſh an Alien, for any 
Crime he commits in their Country? *Tis certain 
their Laws, by virtue of any Sanction they receive 
from the promulgated Will of the Legiſlative, reach 
not a Stranger: They ſpeak not to him, nor, if they 
did, is he bound to hearken to them. The legiſla- 
tive Authority, by which they are in Force over the 
Subjects of that Commonwealth, hath no Power over 
him. Thoſe who have the ſupreme Power of making 
Laws in England, France, or Holland, are to an Indian 
but like the reſt of the World, Men without Autho- 
rity: And therefore, if by the Law of Nature, every 
Man hath not a Power to puniſh Offences againſt it, 


as he ſoberly judges the Caſe to require, I _— 
ESI 2 | how 
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how the Magiſtrates of any Community can puniſh 
, # 3+ N 45-37% 1 Ne bb nt . ' *, 8 

an Alien of another County; ſince in Reference to 
him, they can have no more Power than what every 


Man naturally may have over another. e e 

8 10. Beſides the Crime, which conſiſts in violat- 
ing the Law, and varying from the right Rule of 
Reaſon, whereby a Man ſo far becomes degenerate, 
and declares himſelf to quit the Principles of human 
Nature, and to be a noxious Creature, there is com- 
monly Injury done, ſome Perſon or other, ſome other 
Man receives Damage by his Tranſgreſſion; in which 
Caſe he who hath received any Damage, has be- 
ſides the Right of Puniſhment common to him 


with other Men, a particular Right to ſeek Repara- 


tion from him that has done it. And any other Per- 
ſon who finds it juſt, may alſo join with him that 
is injured, and aſſiſt him in recovering from the 
Offender ſo much as may make Satisfaction for the 
Harm he has ſuffered. ; 
8 11. From theſe two diſtinf# Rights, the one of 
pumſhing the Crime for reſtraint, and preventing the 
like Offence, which Right of puniſhing is in every 
Body; the other of taking Reparation, which be- 
longs only to the injured Party, comes it to paſs, 
that the Magiſtrate, who by being Magiſtrate, hath 
the common Right of puniſhing put into his Hands, 
can often, where the publick Good demands not the 
Execution of the Law, remit the Puniſhment of cri- 
minal Offences by his own Authority, but yet can- 
not remit the Satisfaction due to any private Man, 
for the Damage he has received. That, he who 
has ſuffered the Damage has a Right to demand in 
his own Name, and he alone can remit: The dam- 
nified Perſon has this Power of appropriating to him- 
ſelf, the Goods or Service of the Offender, by Right 
e e as every Man has a Power to pu- 
iſn the Crime, to prevent its being committed a- 
gain, by the Right be has of Preſerving all Manki 
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and doing all reaſonable things he can, in order to 
that end: And thus it is, that every Man in the ftate 


of Nature has a Power to kill a Murderer, both 10 de. 
ter others from doing the Injury, which no Repara- 
tion can compenſate, by the Example of the Puniſh- 
ment that attends it from every Body, and alſo to 
ſecure Men from the Attempts of a Criminal, who 
having renounced Reaſon, the common Rule and 
Neale God hath given to Mankind, hath by the 
unjuſt Violence and Slaughter he hath committed up- 
on one, declared War againſt all Mankind, and there- 
fore may be deſtroyed as a Lion or a Tyger, one of, 
thoſe wild ſavage Beaſts, with whom Men can have 
no Society nor Security: And upon this is 8 5 
that great Law of Nature, wwho/o Fe Man. 
lad by Man ſhall his Bload be ſhed. And Cain 
was ſo fully convinced, that every one had a Right 
to deſtroy ſuch a Criminal, that aft:r the Murder of 
his Brother, he cries out, Every one that findeth me, 
ſhall ſlay me; ſo plain was it writ in the Hearts of 
all Mankind, ; | 


9 12. By the ſame Reaſon may a Man in che ſtate of 
Nature puniſh. the leſſer Breaches of that Law. It will 


jerks be demanded with Death? I anſwer, each 
anten may be - puniſhed to that Degree, and 
with ſo much Severity, as will ſuffice to make it an il! 
Bargain to the Offender, give him Cauſe to repent, and 
terrify others from doing the like. Every Offence 
_that can be committed in the ſtate of Nature, may 
in the ſtate of Nature be alſo puniſhed equally, and 
as far forth as it may, in a Commonwealth, For 
tao it would be beſides my preſent purpoſe, to en- 
ter here into the e rs of the Law of Nature, 
or its meaſures of Puniſhment z yet, it is certain there 


is ſuch a Law, and that too, as intelligible pg 5 
to a rational Creature, and a Studier of that Law, 
as the poſitive Laws of Commonwealths; nay poſ- 
fibly plainer; as much as Reaſon is eaſier to be un- 
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derſtood, than the Fanaes and intricate Contrivances 


of Men, followin —— — and hidden Intereſts put 
into Words; for 1 the mu- 


micipal Loos: df Ce which are only ſo far 


rights as they are founded on the Law of Nature, 
by which they are to be regulated and interpreted. 

5 13. To this ſtrange Doctrine, viz. That in be 
State of Nature, every one bas the ExecutivePower of the 
Law of Nature, I doubt not but it will be obyec- 
ted, that it is unreaſonable for Men to be Judges in 
their own Caſes, that Self- love will make Men par- 
tial to themſelves and their Friends: And on the o- 
ther fide, that ill Nature, Paſſion and Revenge will 

them too far in puniſhing others; and hence 


nothing but Confuſion and Diſorder will follow, and 


that therefore God hath certainly appointed Govern- 
ment to reſtrain the Partiality and Violence of Men. 
J eaſily. grant, that Civil Government is the pr 


er 
Remedy for the Inconveniences of the ſtate of Na- 


— which muſt certainly be great, where Men 
in their own Caſe, ſince tis eaſy ta 
that he who was ſo ns of un 
his Brother an Injury, will fcarce be ſo juſt as to con- 
demn himſelf for it: But I ſhall deſire. thaſe whe 
make this Objection, to remember, that abſolute 
Monarchs are but Men, and if Government is to be 
the Remedy of thoſe Evils, which neceſſarily follow 
from Mens being Judges in their own Caſes, and 
the State of Nature is therefore not to be endured, 
F defire to know what kind of Government that is, 
and how much better it is than the State of Nature, 


where one Man commanding a Multitude, has the 


Liberty to be in his own Cafe, and may do 
to all his Subjects . he pleaſes, without the 
leaſt queſtion or controul of thoſe who execute his 
Pleaſure? And in whatſoever he doth, whether led 
by Reafon, Miſtake, or Paſſion, muſt be ſubmitted 
£93 wines Men in the ws of Nature are not bound 
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to do one to another: And if he that judges;'jud- || D 
amiſs in his own, or any other Caſe, he is an- ſi 


Fwerable for it to the reſt of Mankind. at 
14. Tis often asked as a mighty Objection, where tt 
are, or ever were, there any Men in ſuch a ſtate of it 
Nature? To which it may ſuffice as an Anſwer at N 

.preſent, That ſince all Princes and Rulers of Indepen- t 
dent Governments all thro* the World, are in a ſtate of N 
Nature, tis plain the World never was, nor ever will T 
be, without numbers of Men in that State. I have 0 


named all Governors of Independent Communities, whe- 
ther they are, or are not, in League with others. 
For it is not every Compact that puts an End to the 
State of Nature between Men, but only this one of 
agreeing together mutually to enter into one Com- 
munity, and make one Body politick ; other Pro- 
miſes and Compacts Men may make one with ano- 
ther, and yet ſtill be in the State of Nature. The 
Promiſes and Bargains for Truck, Sc. between the 
two Men in the defart Iſland, mentioned by Garci- 
laſſo de la Vega, in his Hiſtory of Peru; or between | 
a Swiſs and an Indian, in the Woods of America, are 
binding to them, tho they are perfectly in a State 
of Nature, in Reference to one another. For Truth 
and keeping of Faith belongs to Men, as Men, and 


not as Members of Society. | 

$15. To thoſe that ſay, There were never an 
Men in the State of Nature; I will not only oppoſe 
the Authority of the judicious Hooker, Eccl. Pol. Lib. 
x. Sect. 10. where he ſays, The Laws which have been 
hitherto mentioned, i. e. the Laws of Nature, do bind 
Men abſolutely, even as they are Men, alths they have 
never any ſettled Fellowſbip, never any ſolemn Agree- 
ment amongſt tbemſelves what to do or not to do, but 
for as much as we are not by our ſelves ſufficient, to 
furniſh our ſelves with competent Store of things, need- 
ful for ſuch @ Life as our Nature doth deſire, a Life 
Pt for the Dignity of Man ; therefore to ſupply thoſe 


Defetty 
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Defefts and Imperfettions which are in us, as living 
ſingly and ſolely by our ſelves, we are naturally im 
duced to ſeek Communion and Fellowſhip with otbers; 
this was the Cauſe of Mens uniting themſelves at firſt 
in politick Societies, But I moreover affirm, that all; 
Men are naturally in that State, and remain fo, 
till by their own Conſents they make - themſelves. 
Members of ſome politick Society; and I doubt not 
in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, to make it very 


CHAP. III. 
Of the State of War. 


$ 16, In, State of War is a State of Enmity and 
N Deſtruction: And therefore declaring by 

Word or Action, not a paſſionate and haſty, but a 
ſedate ſettled Deſign, upon another Man's Life, 
puts him in a ſtate of War with him againſt whom he 

has declared ſuch an Intention, and fo has expoſed 
his Life to the other's Power, to be taken away by 
him, or any that joins with him in his Defence, and 
eſpouſed his Quarrel ; it being reaſonable and juſt I 
ſhould have a Right to deſtroy that which threatens 
me with Deſtruction. For by the fundamental Law 
of Nature, Man being to be preſerved, as much as poſs 
fible, when all cannot be preſerved, the Safety of 
the Innocent is to be preferred: And one may de- 
ſtroy a Man who makes War upon him, or has diſ- 
covered an Enmity to his being, for the fame Reaſon, 
that he may kill a Wolf or a Lion; . becauſe ſuch 

Men are not under the Ties of the common Law of 
| Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, have no other Rule, but that of Force and 
Violence, and ſo may be treated as Beaſts of Prey, 


ſore to deſtroy him, whenever he falls into their 


4617. And hence it is, that he who attempts to get 
another Man into his abſolute Power, does thereby 
Put bimſelf into a State of War with him; it being to 
be underſtood as a Declaration of a Deſign his 
Life. For I have reaſon to conclude, 2 
would get me into his Power without my Conſent, 


would uſe me as he pleaſed, when he had got me 


there, and deſtroy me too, when he had a fancy to it; 
for no body can deſire to have me in his abſolute 


Power, unleſs it be to compel me by Force to that, 


which is againſt the Right of my Freedom, i. e. make 
me a Slave. To be free from ſuch Force is the on- 
ly Security of my Preſervation ;: and Reaſon bids 


me look on him as an Enemy to my Preſervation, . 
who would take away that Freedom, which is the 


Fence to it; fo that he who makes an Attempt to. en- 
fave me, thereby puts himſelf into a ſtate of War 
with me. He that in the ſtate of Nature would take 
away the Freedom that belongs to any one in that 
State, muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to have a Deſign 


to take away every thing elfe, that Frecdom being 


the Foundation of all the reft : As he that in the ſtate 
of Society would take away the Freedom belonging; 
to thoſe of that Society or Commonwealth, muſt be 
ſuppoſed to deſign to take away from them every 
thing elſe, and ſo be looked on as in a ſtate of 


War. 


$ x8. This makes it lawful for a Man to kill 4 | 


Thief, who has not in the leaſt hurt him, nor de- 
clated any Deſign upon his Life, any farther than by 
the uſe of Force, ſo to get him in his Power, as to 
take away his Money, or what he pleaſes from him; 
becauſe uſing Force, where he has no Right, to get 
=__— 


thoſe dangerous and noxious Creatures that will be 


. ² a. as 
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me into his Power, let His pretence be what it will, 
I have no Reaſon to ſuppoſe, that he, who would 
tate away my Liberty, would not, when he had me 
in his Power, take away every thing elfe. And 
therefore it is lawful for me to treat him as one w-h⁰ 
has put himſelf into a ſtate of War with me, i, e. kill 
him if I can; for to that Hazard does he juſtly ex- 
poſe himſelf, whoever introduces a ſtate of War, and 
is Aggreſſor in it. 4 ns 1 s 
$ 19. And here we have the plain Difference be- 
tween the ſtate of Nature, and the ſtate of War, 
which however ſome Men have confounded, are' as 
far diftant, as a ſtate of 'Peace, 'good Will, mutual 
Aſſiſtance and Preſervation, and a ſtate of Enmity, 
Malice, Violence, and mutual Deſtruction are one 
from another. Men living together according to 
Reaſon, without a common Superior on Earth, with 
Authority to judge between them, is properly the 
Pate of Nature. But Force, or a declared Defign of 
Force upon the Perſon of another, where there is 
no common Superior on Earth to appeal to for Ne- 
lief, is the ſtate of War : And tis the want of ſuch 
an Appeal gives a Man the Right of War even a- 
zainſt an Aggreſſor, tho he be in Society and a Fel- 
low Subject. Thus a Thief, whom I cannot harm, 
but by Appeal to the Law, for having ftolen all 
that Pim worth, I may kill, when he ſets on to rob 
me but of my Horſe or Coat: becauſe the Law, 
which was made for my Prefervation where it can- 
not interpoſe to ſecure my Life from preſent Force, 
which if loſt, is capable of no Reparation, permits 
me my own Defence, and the Right of War, a Li- 
berty to kill the Aggreſſor, becauſe the Aggreſſor 
allows. not Time to appeal to our common Judge, 
nor the Decifion of the Law, for Remedy in a Cafe, 
where the Miſchief may be irreparable. Want of a 
common Fudge with Authority, puts all Men in & ſtate 
of Nature: Force without Right, upon @& Man's = 
25 tC | . 
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fan, males a ſtate of Mar, both W there is, and 
is not, a common judge. 

$ 20. But when the actual Force is over, the fate 
4 War ceaſes between thoſe that are in Society, and 
are equally on both ſides ſubjected to the fair Deter- 
mination of the Law; becauſe. then there lies open 
the Remedy of Appeal for the paſt Injury, and to 
prevent future Harm; but where no ſuch Appeal is, 
as in the ſtate of Nature, for want of poſitive Laws, 
and Judges with Authority to appeal to, the ſtate of 
War. once begun, continues, with a Right to the inno- 
cent Farty to deſtroy. the other whenever he can, 


until the Aggreſſor offers Peace, and deſires Reconci- | 


uo on ſuch. Terms, as may repair any Wron 

he has already done, and ſecure the Innocent — 
the 3 nay where an A ppeal te the Law, and 
conſtituted Judges lies open, ox the Remedy is de- 
nied by a manifeſt perverting of Juſtice, . and a bare- 
faced wreſting of the Laws, to protect or indemni- 


fy the Violence or Injuries of ſome Men, or Party of 


Men, -#bere it is hard to imagine any thing but a ftate 
of War. For wherever Violence is uſed, and Injury 
done, tho by Hands appointed to adminiſter Juſtice, it 


zs ſtill Violence and Injury, however coloured with the 
Name, Pretences, or forms of Law, the End, whereof 
being to protect and redreſs the Innocent, by an unbi- 
aſſed Application of it, to all who are under it 3 
wherever that is not boaa fide done, War is made 5 


on the Sufferers, who having no Appeal on 
to right them, they are left to the only Remedy i in 
ſuch Caſes, an Appeal to Heaven. 

$ 21. To avoid this tate of War (wherein there i is 
no Appeal but to Heaven, and wherein every the 
leaſt Difference is apt to end, where there is no Au- 
thority to decide between the Contenders) is one 


great Reaſon of Mens putting tbemſelves into Seciety, , 
and quitting the ſtate of Nature, For where there 


is an Maney, a Power on Earth, from which Tee 
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lief can be had by Appeal, there the continuance of 
the ſtate of War is excluded, and the Controverſy is 
decided by that Power. Had there been any ſuch 
Court, any ſuperior Juriſdiction on Earth, to deter- 
mine the Right between Jephtba and the Ammonites, 
they had never come to a ſtate of War, but we ſee he 
was forced to appeal to Heaven. The Lord the Fudge, 
(ſays he) be Judge this Day between the Children of I 


rael and the Children of Ammon, Fude, 11. 27. and 


then proſecuting and relying on his Appeal, he leads 
out his Army to Battle : And therefore in ſuch Con- 
troverſies, where the Queſtion is put, who ſhall be 
Judge? It cannot be meant, who ſhall decide the Con- 
_ troverſy ; every one knows what Zephtha here tells us, 
that the Lord the Fudge, ſhall judge, Where there is 
no Judge on Earth, the Appeal lies to God in Hea- 
ven. That Queſtion then cannot mean, Who ſhall 
judge whether another hath put himſelf in a fate of 
War with me, and whether I may as Fephtha did, ap- 
peal to Heaven in it? Of that, I my ſelf can only be 
Judge in my own Conſcience, as I will anſwer it at 
the great Day, to the ſupreme Judge of all Men. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of SLAVERY. 


5 22. H E Natural Liberty of Man is to be free 


from any ſuperior Power on Earth, and 
not to be under the Will or legiſlative Authority of 
Man, but to have only the Law of Nature for his 
Rule. The Liberty of Man, in Society, is to be un- 
.der no other legiſlative Power, but that eſtabliſhed, 
by Conſent, in the Commonwealth; nor under the 
eat oibogt. 2 dominion 
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dominion of any Will, or reſtraint of any Law, but 
what that Legiſlative ſhall enact, according to the 
Truſt put in it. Freedom then is not what Sir R. F, 
tells us, O. A. 55. A Liberty for every one to do what 
he liſts, to live as be pleaſes, and not to be tied by any 
Laws : But Freedom of Men under Government, is to 
have a ſtanding Rule to live by, common to every 


one df that Society, and made by the legiſlative Power | 


erected in it; a Liberty to follow my own Will in all 


things where that Rule preſcribes not'; and not to 
be ſubject to the conſis nt, uncertain,” unknown, 


arbitrary Will of another Man: As Freedom of Nature 


to be under no other Reſtraint but the Law of 


Nature. 2 | a | 
$ 23. This Freedom from abſolute, arbitrary Power, 
js fo neceſſary to, and cloſely joined with a Man's Pre- 
fervation, that he cannot part with it, but by what 
forfeits his Preſervation and Life together. For 4 
Man, not having the Power of his own Life, cannot, 
25 one, nor put himſelf under the abſolute, arbitrary 
Power of another, to take away his Life when he 
pleaſes. No r give more Power than he has 
imſelf; and he that cannot take away by own Life, 
cannot give another Power over it, Indeed having 


by his Fault forfeited his own Life, by ſome Act that 


deſerves Death, he to whom hehas forfeited it, may 
(when he has him in his Power) delay to take it, and 
make uſe of him to his own Service, and he does 
him no Injury by it. For, whenever he finds the 
hardſhip of his Slavery outweigh the value of his Life, 
Lis in his Power, by reſiſting the Will of his Maſter, 
to draw on himſelf the Death he deſires. 


F 24. This is the perfect condition of Slavery), 


Which is nothing elſe, but the ftate of War continued, 
between a lawful Conqueror, and a Captive. For, if 
once .Compatt enter between them, and make an A. 
greement for a limited Power on the one Side, and 

WTI Obedience 
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Compact, or his ohn Conſent, enflave himſelf to 
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rn on the other, the State f Mar and Slavery 
ceaſes, as long as the Compact endures. For, as haz 
been faid, no Man can by Agreement pals over to 
another that Which he hath not in angel, a Power 
over his own Life. 

I confeſs we find among the Jews, — a5 other 
Nations, that Men did ſell themſelves ; but *as plain 
this was only to Drudgery, not to Slavery. For, it is 
evident, the Perſon fold was not under an abſolute, 
arbitrary, deſpotical Power: For the Maſter could 
not have Power to kill him at any time, whom at a 
certain time he was obliged to let go free out of his 
Service; and the Maſter of ſuch a Servant was ſo far 
from having an arbitrary Power over his Life, that 
he could not at pleaſure ſo much as maim him, but 
the loſs of an Eye or Tooth fe bin fre, Exod, 24. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of PROPERTY. 


$ 25. Hether we canſider 0 auen which 
tells us, that Men, being once born, 
have a Right to their Preſervation, and conſequently 
to Meat and Drink, and ſuch other things as Nature 
affords for their Subſiſtence ; ; or Revelation, which 
2 us an account of thoſe Grants God made of the 
orld to Adam, and to Neab and his Sons, tis ver7 
clear, that God, as King David ſays, Pſal 115, 16. 
bas given the Earth to the Children of Men; given it 
to Mankind in common. But chis being ſuppoſed, it 

ſeems to ſome a very great Difficulty, 82 
_— ever come to have a Property in any will 
nme ſelf to anſwer, That if it be en 

4 
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to make out Property, upon a Suppoſition that God 
gave the World to Adam and his Poſterity in com- 


mon; it is impoſſible that any Man, but one univer- 


ſal Monarch ſhould have any Property, upon a Suppo- 
ſition that God gave the World to Adam and his 
Heirs in Succeſſion, excluſive of all the reſt of his 
Poſterity. But I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, how Men 
might come to have a Tp in ſeveral parts of that 
which God gave to Mankind in common, and that 
without any expreſs Compact of all the Commoners. 
526. God, who hath given the World to Men in 
common, hath alſo given them Reaſon to make uſe 


of it to the beſt Advantages of Life and Convenience. 


The Earth, and all that is therein, is given to Men 
for the Support and Comfort of their Being: And 
tho all the Fruits it naturally produces, and Beaſts it 
feeds, belong to Mankind in common, as they are 
produced by the ſpontaneous Hand of Nature; and 
no body has originally a private Dominion, excluſive 


of the reſt of Mankind, in any of them, as they are 


thus in their natural State: Vet being given for the 
uſe of Men, there muſt of neceſſity be a means to ap- 
propriate them ſome way or other, before they can 
be of any uſe, or at all beneficial to any particular 
Man. The Fruit, or Veniſon, which nouriſhes the 


wild Indian, who knows no Incloſure, and is ſtill a 


[Tenant in common, muſt be his, and ſo his, i. e. a 
part of him, that another can no longer have any 
Right to it, before it can do him any Good for the 
Support of his Life. 0 

$27. Tho the Earth and all inferior Creatures be 
common. to all Men, yet every Man has a Property 
in his own Perſon : This no body has any Right to 
but himſelf. The Labour of his Body, and the Hork 
of his Hands, we may ſay, are properly his. What- 
ſoever then he removes out of the State that Nature 
hath provided, and left it in, he hath mixed his La- 


 bour with, and joined to it ſomething that is his own, 
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e e makes it his Property. It being by him 
removed from the common State Nature hath TN 
it in, it hath by this Labour ſomething annexed to it, 
that excludes the common Night of other Men. For 
this Labour being the unqueſtionable Property of the 
Labourer, no Man but he can have a Right to what 
that is once joined to, at Jeaſt where there is enough, 
and as good left in common for others. | 
9 28. He that js nouriſhed by the Acorns he he e | 
up under an Oak, or the Apples he gather 
the Trees in the Wood, has certainly appropriated 
them to himſelf: No body can deny but the Nouriſh- 
ment is his. I ask then, When did they begin to be 
his? When he digeſted, or when he eat, or when he 
boiled, or when he brought them home, or when he 
pick d chem up? And ths plain; if the-firſt gatheri 
made them not his, nothing elſe could; That a 
put a Diſtinction between chem and common? That 
added ſomething to them more than Nature, the com- 
mon Mother of all, had done; and fo they beeame 
his private Right. And will any one ſay, he had no 
Right to thoſe Acorns or Apples, he chus appropria- 
ted, becauſe he had not the Conſent of all Mankind 
to make them his? Was it a Robbery thus to aſſume 
to himſelf what belonged to all in common? If ſuch 
a Conſent as that was neceſſary, Man had ſtarved; 
notwithſtanding the Plenty God had given him; We 
ſee in Commons, which remain ſo by Compact, that 
tis the taking any part of what is common, and re- 
moying it out of the State Nature leaves it in, which, 
begins the Property; without which the Common is of 
no uſe. And the taking of this or that part, does 
hot depend on the ex DT Conte of all the Com- 
moners. = ar" the Graſs my Horſe has bit; the Turf 
my Servant has cut, and the he Ore I have digged in any 
Place, where I have a Right to them in common with 
others, become my Property, without the Aſſignation 
el body. The Labaur that was mine; 
M / removing 
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removing them out of that common State they” were 
in, hath fixed my Property in tem. 

§ 29. By making an explicit Conſent of every Com- 
moner, _— to any one's appropriating to him- 
ſelf any part of what is given in common, Children 
or Servants could not cut the Meat which their Fa- 
ther or Maſter had provided for them in common, 
without aſſigning to eve as one his peculiar Part. Tho 


the Water running in the Fountain be eve ae — 
yet who can doubt, but that in the Pitcher is 


who drew it out? His Labour hath taken it Sr — | 


the Hands of Nature, where it was common, and 


belong'd equally to all her Children, and bath thereby 


appropriated it to himſelf. 

$ 30. Thus this Law of Reaſon makes the Deer 
that Indians who hath killed it; *tis allowed to be his 
Goods, who hath beſtowed his Labour upon it, tho 
before it was the common Right of every one. And 
amongſt thoſe Who are counted the civiliz d part of 
Mankind, who have made and multiplied poſitive 
Laws to determine Property, this original Law of 
Nature, for the beginning of Property, in what was be- 
fore common, ſtill takes place; and by virtue thereof, 
what Fiſh any one catches in the Ocean, that great 
and ſtill remaining Common of Mankind, or what 
Ambergreiſe any one takes up here, is, 'by che Labour 
that removes it out of that common State Nature left 


it in, made his Property who takes that Pains about 
it. And even amongſt us, the Hare that any one is 


hunting, is thought his who purſues her during the 
- Chaſe: For being a Beaſt that is ſtill looked upon as 
common, and no Man's private Poſſeſſion ; whoever 
has employ'd ſo much Labour about any of that kind, 


as to find and purſue her, has thereby removed her 


from the State of Nature, wherein ſhe was common, 

and hath begun a Property. 
8 31. It will perhaps be objected to this, That if 
—_— che Acorns or other Fruits of the —_ 
es 
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makes a Right to them, then any one may ingroſ as 
much as he will. To which I anſwer, Not fo : The 

fame Law of Nature, that does by this means give 

us Property, does alſo bound that Property too. God 
bas given us all things richly, 1 Tim. 6. 17. is the 
Voice of Reaſon confirm'd by Inſpiration. - But how 
far has he given it us /o enjoy? As much as any one 
can make uſe of to any Advantage of Life before it 
ſpoils ; ſo much he may by his Labour fix a Property 


in: Whatever is beyond this, is more than his Share, 


and belongs to others. Nothing was made by God 
for Man to ſpoil or deſtroy. And thus conſidering 
the Plenty of natural Proviſions there was a long time 


in the World, and the few Spenders; and to how 


ſmall a part of that Proviſion the Induſtry of one Man 
could extend it ſelf, and engroſs it to the Prejudice of 
others; eſpecially keeping within the Bounds, ſet by 
Reaſon, of what might ſerve for his Uſe there could 
be then little room for Quarrels' or Contentions about 
Property fo eſtabliſh'd. LISA, | 
8 32. But the chief Matter of Property being now 
not the Fruits of the Earth, and the Beaſts that ſub- 
ſift on it, but the Earth it ſelf; as that which takes in 
and carries with it all the reſt: I think it is plain, that 
Property in that too is acquir'd as the former. As 
much Land as a Man tills, plants, improves, culti- 
vates, and can uſe the Product of, ſo much is his Pro- 


 perty, He by his Labour does, as it were, incloſe it 


from the Common. Nor will it invalidate his Right 
to fay, Every body elſe has an equal Title to it; and 
therefore - he cannot NR he cannot incloſe, 
without the Conſent of all his Fellow-Commoners, all 
Mankind. God, when he gave the World in com- 
mon to all Mankind, commanded Man alſo to la- 
bour, and the Penury of his Condition required it of 
him. God and his Reaſon commanded him to ſubdue 
the Earth, i. e. improve it for the Benefit of Life, 
and therein lay out ſomething upon it that was his 
1 own, 


— 
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en, his Labour. He that in Obedience to this 
Command of God, ſubdued, tilled and ſowed any 
ry of it, thereby annexed to it ſomething that was 


Property, Which another had no Title to, ner 


33. Nor was this Apprupriation of any parcel of 
Land, by improving it, any prejudice to any other 
Man, ſince there was ſtill enough, and as good left; 
and more than the yet unprovided could uſe. So that 
in effect, there was never the leſs left for others, be- 
cCauſe of his Incloſure for himſelf. For he that leaves 
as much as another can make uſe of, does as good 
as take nothing at all. No body could think himſelf 


injur' d hy the drinking of another Man, tho he took 


a good - who had a whole River of the ſame 
Water leſt him to quench his Thirſt: And the Caſe 
of Land and Water, where there is enough of both, 
S perfe st the me 
8 34. God gave the World to Men in common; 
but ſince he gave it them for their Benefit, and the 
teſt Conveniencies of Life they were capable to 
draw from it, it cannot be ſuppoſed he meant it ſhould 
always remain common and uncultivated. He gave 
it to the uſe of the induſtrious and rational, (and La- 
bour was to be his Title. to it) not to the Fancy or 
Covetouſneſs of the quarrelſom and contentious. He 
that has as good left for his Improvement, as was al- 
ready taken up, needed not complain, ought not to 
meddle with What was already improved by another's 
Labour: If he did, tis plain he deſired the benefit of 
anothet's Pains, which he had no Right to, and not 
the Ground which God had given him in common 
with others to labour on, and whereof there was as 
| uw left; as that already poſſeſſed, and more than 
ro 


ew hat to do with, or his Induſtry could reach 
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++ $35. Tis true, in Cod that is common in England, 
or any other Country where there is plenty of People 


under 
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under Government, who have Money and Commerce, 
no one can incloſe or appropriate any part, withont 
the Conſent of all his Fellow-Commonets: Becauſe 


this is left common by Compact, i. . by the Law of 
che Land, which is not to be violated: And tho it 


be common, in reſpect of ſome Men, it is not ſo to all 
Mankind; but is the joint Property of chis Country, 
or this Pariſh. Beſides,” the Remainder, after ſuch In- 
cloſure, would not be as good to the reft of the 
Commoners, as the whole was, when they could all 
make uſe of the whole; whereas in the degipaing 
and firſt peopling of the great Common of the 
World, it was quite otherwiſe. The Law Man was 


under, was rather for appropriating. God 


ed, and his Wants forced him to labour. That was 
his Property which could not be taken from him 
wherever he had fixed it. And hence ſubduing or 
cultivating the Earth, and having Dominion, we ſee 
are joined together. The one gave Title to the o- 
ther. So that God, by commanding to ſubdue, gave 
Authority ſo far to appropriate: And the Condition 


of human Life, which requires Labour and Materials 


to work on, neceſſarily introduces private Poſſeſſions. 

$ 36. Nature has well ſet the megſure of - Property 
by the Extent of Mens Labour, and the Conveniencies 
of Life : No Man's Labour could fubdue, or appro- 
priate all; nor could his Enjoyment conſume more 
chan a ſmall part; ſo that it was impoſſible for any 
Man, this way, to intrench upon the Right of ano- 
ther, or acquire to himſelf a Property, to the pre- 
judice of his Neighbour, who would ſtill have room 
for as good, and as large a Poſſeſſion, (after the o- 


ther had taken out his) as before it was appropria- 
ted. Meaſure did confine every Man's Poſſaſſion to 


a very moderate Proportion, and ſuch as he might 
appropriate to himſelf, without Injury to any body in 
the firſt Ages of the World, when Men were more 
in danger to be loſt, by wandring from their Com- 
Es M 3 pany, 
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pany, -in the then vaſt Wilderneſs of the Earth, than 
to be ſtraitned for want of room to plant in. And 


the ſame Meaſure may be allowed ſtill without 55 = 
or 


judice to any Body, as full as the World ſeems. 
ſup _ a Man, or Family, in the State they were 
ling of the World by the Children of A. 
2 or pooping ; let him plant in ſome Inland, vacant 
places of America, we ſhall find that the Poſſe effions 
he could make himſelf, upon the Meaſures we have 
ven, would not be very large, nor, even to this 
Bow prejudice the reſt of Mankind, or give them 
Reaſon to complain, or think themſelves injured by 


this Man's Incroachment, tho the Race of Men have 


now ſpread themſelves to all the corners of the 


World, and do infinitely exceed the ſmall Number 


was at the Beginning. Nay, the Extent of Ground 
is of ſo little Value, without Labour, that I have 
heard it affirmed, that in Spain it ſelf a Man may 
be permited to plough, ſow and reap, without be- 


ing diſturbed, upon Land he has no other Title to, 


but only his making uſe of it: But, on the contra- 
ry the Inhabitants think themſelves beholden to him, 


who by his Induſtry on n N and conſequent- 


ly waſte Land, has increaſed the Stack of Corn 
which they wanted. Bur be this as it will, which I 


lay no Streſs on; this I dare boldly affirm, that the 


ſame Rule of Propriety, (viz,) that every Man ſhould 
have as much as he could make uſe of, would hold 
ſtill in the World, without ſtraitning any Body; ſince 
there Land enough in the World to ſuffice double 
the Inhabitants, had not the Invention of Money, and 
the tacit Agreement of Men, 'to put a Value on 


it, introduced” (by Conſent) larger Poſſeſſions, and 


a Right to them ; which, how it has dane, I ſhall 
by and by ſhew more ar large. 

$ 37. This 1s certain, That in the 8 be- 
fore the Deſire of having more than Man needed, 
had gfered the intrinſick Value of things, which de- 


pends 


* 
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pends only on their uſefulneſs to the Life of Man; 
or had agreed that à little piece of yellow Metal, which 
would keep * waſting or decay, ſhould be 
worth a great piece of Fleſh, or a whole heap of 
Corn, tho Men had a Right to rene by their 
Labour, each one to himſelf, as much of the thi 

of Nature, as he could uſe; yet this could not be 
much, nor to the prejudice of others, where the 


ſame Plenty was left, to thoſe who would uſe the 
ſame Induſtry, To which let me add, that he who 


appropriates Land to himſelf by his Labour, does not 


leſſen but increaſe the common Stock of Mankind. 
For the Proviſions ſerving to the Support of human 


2 produced by one Acre of incloſed and cultiva- 


ed Land are (to ſpeak much within Compaſs) ten 


times more than thoſe which are yielded by an Acre 


of Land of an equal Richneſs lying waſte in common. 
nd * that incloſes Land, and has a 
greater Plenty of the Conveniencies of Life from 
ten Acres, than he could have from an hundred left 
to Nature, may truly be ſaid to give ninety Acres 
to Mankind. For his Labour now ſupplies him with 
Proviſions out of ten Acres, which were but the 
Product of an hundred lying in common. I have 
here rated the improved Land very low, in making 
its Product but as ten to one, when it is much nearer 
an hundred to one. For I ask, whether in the wild 
Woods, and uncultivated Waſte of America, left to 
Nature without any Improvement, Tillage or Huſ- 
bandry, a thouſand Acres yield the needy and 
wretched Inhabitants as many Conveniencies of Life, 
as ten Acres of equally fertile Land do in Devon- 


ſhire, where they are well cultivated ? 


Before the Appropriation of Land, he who gather- 

ed as much of the wild Fruit, killed, caught, or 
tamed, as many of the Beaſts, as he could; he that ſo 
imployed his Pains about any of the ſpontaneous Pro- 


duets of Nature, as any = to alter them, from the 
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ſtate which Nature put them in, 5 placing any of 


his Labour on them, did thereby acquire a. Propriety 


in them: But if they periſhed in his Poſſeſſion,” without 
their due Uſe; if the Fruits rotted, or the Veniſon 
putrify'd, before he could ſpend i, he offended a- 
gainſt the common Law of Nature, and was liable 
to be puniſhed * invaded his Neighbour's ſhare, 
for he had 0 Right, farther than his Uſe called for 
any of them, ah they might ſerve to afford him 
9 78. 15e — erned the Poſoſon 

8. The fame ures gov 

Lind too: Whatſoever he alle and reaped, laid up 4 
and made uſe of, before it ſpoiled, that was his 5 
culiar Right; whatſoever he encloſed, and could feed, 
and make uſe. of, the Cattle and Product was alſo 
his. But if either the Graſs of his Incloſure rotred 
on the Ground, or the Fruit of his planting periſh'd 
without gathering, and laying up, this part of the 
Earth, notwithſtanding his Ind re, was ſtill to be 


Jook'd on as waſte, and might be the Poſſeſſion of 


any other. Thus, at the beginning, Cain might take 
as much Ground as he could till, "and make it his 
own Land, and yet leave enough for Abel's 

to feed on; a few Acres would ſerve for both theit 
Poſſeſſions. But as Families increaſed, ' and Indy 
inlarged their Stocks, their Poſſe/ions inlarged w 
the need of them; but yet it was commonly with- 
out any ' fixed Property in the Ground they made uſe 
of, till they incorporated, ſettled themſelves together, 
and built. Cities, and then, by Conſent, they came 
in time, to ſet out the bounds of their diftinft Terrri- 
tories, and agree on Limits between them and their 
Neighbours; and by Laws within themſelves, ſettled 
the Properties of thoſe of the ſame Society. For we 
fee, that in that part of the World which was firſt in- 
habited, and therefore like to be the beſt keen, 
even as low down as Abrubunrs Time, they ' wan- 
ared with their Flocks and their Herds, whith wa 
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their Subſtance, freely. up and down; and this Abra- 
ham did in a Country where he was a Stranger. 
Whence it is plain, that at leaſt, a great part of the 
Land lay in common; that the Inhabitants valued it 
not, nor claimed in any more than' the 
made uſe of. But when there was not Room enou 
in the ſame Place, for their Herds to feed together, 
they by Conſent, as Abraham and Lot did, Gen. 13. 
5. ſeparated and inlarged their Paſture, where it 
beſt liked chem. And for the ſame Reaſon Em 
went from his Father and his Brother, and planted 
in Mount Seir, Gen. 36. 6. * | j 

$ 3 . And thus, without any private | 
| e ing and Property in 1 the World, 
excluſive of all other Men, which can no way be 
proved, nor any one's Property be made out from 
it; but ſuppoſing the World given as it was to the 
Children of Men in common, we ſee how Labour 
could make Men diſtinct Titles to ſeveral Parcels of 
it, for their private Uſes; wherein there could be no 
doubt of Right, no room for Quarrel. 

$ 40. Nor is it ſo ſtrange, as perhaps before Con- 
fideration it may appear, that the Property of Labowr 


mould be able to over-ballance the Community of 


Land. - For *tis Labour indeed that puts the Difference 
of Value on every thing; and Jet any one conſider 
what the Difference is between an Acre of Land 
d with Tobacco or Sugar, fown with Wheat or 

arley 3 and an Acre of the ſame Land lying in com- 
mon, without any Husbandry upon it, and he will 
find, that the Improvement of Labour makes the far 
preater part of the Value. I think it will be but a 


very modeſt Computation to ſay, that of the Pro- 


ducts of the Earth uſeful to the Life of Man ++ are 


the Effets of Labour: Nay, if we will rightly efti- 


mate thi as they come to our Uſe, and caſt up 
the ſeveral Expences about them, what in them is 
purely owing to Nature, and what co Labour, we = 
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find, that in moſt of them 22; are wholly to be 
put on the account of Labour. Bib wis 
85 41. There cannot be a clearer Demonſtration of 
any thing, than ſeveral Nations of the Americans are of 
this, who are rich in Land, and poor in all the Comforts 
of Life; whom Nature having furniſhed as liberally as 
any other People, with the materials of Plenty, i. e. a 
fruitful Soil, apt to produce in abundance, what 
might ſerve for Food, Raiment, and Delight; yet 
for want of improving it by Labour, have not one 
hundredth part of the Conveniencies we enjoy: And 
a King of a large and fruitful Territory there, feeds, 
lodges, and is. clad worſe than a Day-Labourer in 
England. . | 
$.42. To make this a little clearer, let us but 
trace ſome of the ordinary Proviſions of Life, thro? 
their ſeveral Progreſſes, before they come to our 
Uſe, and ſee how much they receive of their Value 
from buman Induſtry. Bread, Wine and Cloth are 


- 


" 


things of daily Uſe, and great Plenty, yet notwith- 


ſtanding, Acorns, Water, and Leaves or Skins, muſt 
be our Bread, Drink, and Clothing, did not Labour 


furniſh us with theſe more uſeful. Commodities, For 


whatever Bread is more worth than. Acorns, Wine 
than Water, and Cloth or Silk, than Leaves, Skins 


or Moſs, that is wholly owing to Labour and Induſ 


try. The one of theſe being the Food and Raiment 
which unaſſiſted Nature furniſhes us with ; - the other 
Proviſions which our Induſtry and Pains prepare for 
us, which how much they exceed the other in Value, 
when any one hath computed, he will then ſee, how 
much Labour makes the far greateſt part of the Va- 
lue of things we enjoy in this World: And the 
Ground which, produces the Materials, 1s ſcarce to be 
reckoned in, as any, or at moſt, but a very ſmall 
part of it; fo little, that even amongff us, Land that 
15 left wholly to Nature, that hath no Improvement of 
Paſturage, Tillage, or Planting, is called, as indeed 
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it is, te, and we ſhall find the Benefit of it a- 
mount to little more than nothing. 

This ſhews how much numben of Men are to be 
preferred to largeneſs of Dominions; and that the 
Increaſe of Lands, and the right Employing of them 
is the great Art of Government: And that Prince, 
who ſhall be ſo Wiſe and Godlike, as by eſtabliſned 
Laws of Liberty to ſecure Protection and Encou- 
ragement to the honeſt Induſtry of Mankind, againſt 
the Oppreſſion of Power and Narrownels of Party, 
will quickly be too hard for his Neighbours ; but 
this by the by : To return to the Argument -in 
Hand. 

95 43. An Acre of Land, chat bears here twenty 
Buſhels of Wheat, and another in America, which, 
with the fame Husbandry, would do the like, are, 
without doubt, of the ſame natural intrinſick Value: 
But yet the Benefit Mankind receives from the one 
in a Year, 1s worth 5 /. and from the other Jour 
not worth a Penny, if all the Profit an In 
ceived from it were to be valued, and ſold here; 
at leaſt, I may truly ſay, not +43. *Tis Labour 
then, which puts the greateſt part of Value upon Sos 
without which it would ſcarcely be worth any thin 
Tis to that we owe the greateſt part of all its uſe- 
ful Products; for all that the Straw, Bran, Bread, 
of that Acre 'of Wheat, is more worth than the Pro- 
duct of an Acre of as good Land, which lies waſte, 
is all the Effect of Labour. For *tis not barely the 
Plough-man's Pains, the Reaper's and Threſher's 
Toil, and the Baker's Sweat, is to be counted into 
the Bread we eat; z the Labour of thoſe who broke 
the Oxen, who digged and wrought the Iron and 
Stones, who felled and framed the Timber imploy- 
ed. about the Plough, Mill, Oyen, or any other 
Utenſils, which are a vaſt. number, requiſite to this 
Corn, from its being Seed to be ſown to its being 
made Bread, mult al be —_ on the account of 
; Labour, 
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Labour, and received as an effect of that: Nature and 


dete Earth furniſhed only the almoſt worchleſs Mare- 


- Fials, as in themſelves: ?*T'would be aſtrange nm 
rar that Induſtry provided and made uſe of, about 
| af of Bread, . —— 
id trace them: Iron, Wood, Leather, Bark, 
Timber. Stone, Bricks, Coals, Lime, Cloth, Dy- 
_ing- ;"Pirch, Tar, Maſts, Ropes, and all che 
Materials made uſe of in the Ship that brought any 
. of the Commodities made uſe of by any of the Work. 
men, to any part of the Work; all which, *twould 
be almoſt impoſſible, at leaſt too long, to reckon 


5 . From all which it is evident, that cho the 

_ things of Nature are given in common, yet Man, by 
being Maſter of himſelf, and Proprietor > 4 od = 

Person, and the Actions or Labour of it, had 

bimſelf the great ae ee of Property; and - thy 

which made up the great part of what he applied to 


the Support or Com be of his Being, when Invention 


and Arts had improved the Conveniencies of Life, 
was perfectly his own, and did not belong in com- 
mon to others, 
8 45. Thus Labour, inthe beginning g. ave 4 Ri 

f Property, wherever any one was pleaſed to employ 


upon what was common; which remained a long 
while the far greater part, and is yet more than Man- 


kind makes uſe of. Men at firſt, for the moſt part, 
eontented themſelves with what unaſſiſted Nature of. 
fered to their Neceſſities: And tho afterwards, in 
ſome parts of the World, (where the Increaſe of Peo- 
ple and Stock, with the Uſeof Money, had made Land 


_ -fearce, and ſo of ſome Value) the ſeveral Communities 


ſettled the Bounds of their diſtin Territories; and 
'by Laws within themſelves, e the Properties 
of the private Men of their Society; apd ſo, h) Com- 


-pa# and Agreement, ſertledthe Pr A oehich Labour 
ind Induſtry begin ; and the Leagues that have been 


. made 
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mads. between ſeyeral States and Kingdoms, either 
expreſly or tacitly diſowning all Claim and Right co 
the Land in the others Poſſeſſion, have, by common 
Conſent, given up their Pretences to their natural 
common Right, which originally they had to thoſe 


Countries; and ſo have, by poſitive Agreement, ſei- 


tled a Property amongſt themſelves, in diſtinct Parts 
and Parcels of the, Earth; yet there are ſtill great 
Tratts of Ground to be found, which (the Inhabitants/ 

thereof not having joined with the reſt of Mankind, 
in the conſent of the Uſe. of their common Money} 
lie-waſte, and are morethan the People who dwell on 
it do, or can make uſe of, and ſo ſtill lie in common. 


Tho this can ſcarce happen amongſt that part of Man- 


kind, that have conſented to the Uſe of Money. 

9 46. The greateſt part of./bings really uſeful to the 
Life of Man, and ſuch as the neceſſity of ſubſiſting 
made the firſt Commoners of the World look after, 
as it doth the Americans now, are generally things of 


hort Duration; ſuch as, if they are not conſumed 


uſe, will decay and -periſh of themſelves : Gold, Sil- 
ver and Diamonds, are things that Fancy or Agree 
ment hath put the Value on, more than real uſe; and 
the neceſſary ſupport of Life. Now of thoſe good 
things which Nature hath provided in common, every 


one had a Right (as hath been ſaid) to as much as he 


could uſe, and Property in all he could affect with his 
Labour; all that his Tuduſtry could extend to, to alter 
from the State Nature hath put it in, was his. He 
that gathered a hundred Buſhels of Acorns or Apples, 
had thereby a Property in them, they were his Goods 
as ſoon as gathered. He was only to look, that he 
uſed them before they: ſpoiled, - elſe he took more than 
bis ſhare, and robbed others. And indeed it was'& 
fooliſh thing, as well as diſnoneſt, to hoard up more 
than he could make uſe of. If he gave away à part 
to any body elſe, ſo. that ĩt periſned hot uſeleſiy in his 
Poſſeſſion, theſe he alſo made uſe: o And if he af 
21 1 rtre 
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Week, for Nuts that would laſt good for his eating a 
whole Year, he did no injury; he waſted not the com- 
mon Stock; he deſtroy'd no part of the portion of 
Goods that belonged to others, ſo long as nothing pe- 
riſhed uſeleſly in his hands. Again, If he would give 
his Nuts for a piece of Metal, pleaſed with its Colour ; 
or exchange his Sheep for Shells, or Wool for a ſpark- 


ling Pebble or a Diamond, and keep thoſe by him all 
his Life, he invaded not the Right of others, he might 


heap up as much of theſe durable things as he pleaſed 


the exceeding of the bounds of his juſt Property not lying 


in the largeneſs of his Poſſeſſion, but the periſhing 
of any thing uſeleſly in it. : ak dere 

547. And thus came in the uſe of Money, ſome 
lafting thing that Men might keep without ſpoiling, 


and that by mutual Conſent Men would take in ex- 
change for the truly uſeful, but periſhable ſupports of 


9 48. And as different degrees of Induſtry were apt N 


to give Men Poſſeſſions in different Proportions, ſo 
this Invent on of Money gave them the opportnnity to 
continue and enlarge them. Far ſuppoſing an Iſland, 
ſeparate from all poſſible Commerce with the reſt of 


the World, wherein there were but an hundred Fa- 
milies, but there were Sheep, Horſes and Cows, with 


other uſeful Animals, wholeſom Fruits, and Land 
enough for Corn for a hundred thouſand times as 
many, but nothing in the Iſland, either becauſe of its 


. Commonneſs or Periſhableneſs, fit to ſupply the Place 


of Money : What reaſon could any, one have there to 
enlarge his Poſſeſſions beyond the uſe of his Family, 
and a plentiful Supply to its Conſumption, either in 
what their own Induſtry produced, or they could bar- 
ter for like periſhable, uſeful Commodities, with o- 
thers? Where there is not ſomething, both laſting 
and ſcarce, and fo valuable to be hoarded up, there 
Men will not be apt to enlarge their Poſſe/ions of Land, 

N were 
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were it never ſo rich, never fo free for them to take. 
For I aſk, What would a Man value ten, thouſand, 
or an hundred thouſand Acres of excellent Land, 
ready cultivated, and well ſtocked too with Cattle, in 
the middle of the inland parts of America, where he 
had no hopes of Commerce with other parts of the 
World, to draw Money to him by the Sale of the Pro- 
duct? It would not be worth the Incloſing, and we 
ſhould ſee him give up again to the wild Common 
of Nature, whatever was more than would ſupply 
the Conveniencies of Life, to be had there for him 
and his Family. * 5 PA 
S 49. Thus in the Beginning all the World was 
America, and more ſo than that is now; for no ſuch 
thing as Money was any where known. Find out 
ſomething that hath the Uſe and Value of Money amongſt 
his Neighbours, you ſhall ſee the ſame Man will be- 
gin preſently to enlarge his Poſſeſſions. 
850. But ſince Gold and Silver, being little uſeful 
to the Life of Man in proportion to Food, Raiment, 
and Carriage, has its Value only from the conſent of 
Men, whereof Labour yet makes, in great part, the 
Meaſure ; it is plain, that Men have agreed to a diſ- 
e rr and unequal Poſſeſſion of the Earth, they 
aving by a tacit and voluntary Conſent, found out a 
Way how a Man may fairly poſſeſs more Land than 
he himſelf can uſe the Product of, by receiving in 
Exchange for the overplus Gold and Silver, which 
may be hoarded up without Injury to any one; theſe 
Metals not ſpoiling or decaying in the hands of the 
Poſſeſſor. This partage of things in an inequality 
of private Poſſeſſions, Men have made practicable out 
of the bounds of Society, and without Compact, only 
by putting a Value on Gold and Silver, and tacitly 
agreeing in the uſe of Money. For in Governments, 
the Laws regulate the Right of Property, and the 
poſſeſſion of Land is determined by poſitive Conſti- 
tutions, | Fo" 


951. 
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$:51.. And thus, I think, it is very eaſy to conceive 
' without any Difficulty, how Labour could at firft begin 


a Title of 1 in the common things of Nature, 


and how the ſpending it upon our uſes bounded it. 
So that there could then be no reaſon of quarre 
about Title, nor any doubt about the largeneſs of P 
ſeſnon it gave. Right and Conveniency went toge- 
gether; 2 as a Man had a Right to all he could em- 
y his Labour upon, ſo he had no Temptation to 
= for more than he could make uſe of. This 
leſt no room for Controverſy about the Title, nor 
for Incroachment on the Right of others; what Por. 
tion a Man carved to himſelf, was eaſily ſeen; and 
it was uſeleſs as well as diſhoneſt to carve himſelf too 
nd or n more than he n A 
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Of | Paternal Power. 


I. may perhaps be cenſured as an impertinent 


552. 
Criticiſm in a Diſcourſe of this Nature, to 


= find fault with Words and Names that have obtained 


in the World : And yet poſſibly it may not be amiſs 
to offer new ones, wheti the old are apt to lead Men 
into Miſtakes, as this of paterna! Power probably has 
Jones which ſeems ſo to place the power of Parents 


over their Children wholly in the Father, as if the Mo- 


. had no ſhare in it; whereas, if we conſult Rea- 
Jon or Reyelation, we ſhall find, ſhe hath an equal 
Title. This may give one reaſon to aſk, Whether 
' his might not be more properly called parenial Power? 
Hor whatever obligation Nature and the Right of Ge- 
; n lays on Children, it muſt Rey bind them 


a 4 equal 
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equal to both the concurrent dn de of it. And — 


cordingly we ſee the poſitive Law of God eyery where 


joins them together, without Diſtinction, when it 
commands the Obedience of Children. Honour thy Fa 
ther and thy Mother, Exod. 20. 1 2. Whoſoever curſeth 
his Father or his Mother, Lev. 20,9. Te ſhall fear every 
Man his Mother and his Father, Lev. 19. 3. Children 
obey your Parents, &c. Eph. 6. 1. is the Style of the 
Old and New Teſtaments. ia eo 
$ 53: Had but this one thing been well conſider'd, 
without looking any nj into the Matter, it might 
perhaps have kept Men from running ints thoſe groſs 
Miſtakes they have made abou this power of Pa- 
rents; which however it e, without any great 


Harſhneſs, bear the name ef abſolute Dominion and 


regal Authority, when under the Title of paternal 
Power it ſeem'd appropriated to the Father, would 
yet have ſounded but odly, and in the very Name 
ſhewn the Abſurdity, if this ſuppoſed abſolute Power 
over Children had been called Parental; and thereby 
have diſcover'd, that it belong'd to the Mother too: 
for it will but very ill ſerve the turn of thoſe Men, 
who contend ſo much for the abſolute Power and 
Authority of the Father bood, as they call it, that the 
Mother ſhould have any ſhare in it. And it would 
have but ill ſupported the Monarchy they contend for; 
when by the very Name it appeared, That that fun- 
damental Authority, from whence they would defive 
their Government of a ſingle Perſon only, was not 
placed in one, but two Perſons jointly. But to let 
this of Names paſs. | | 

$ 54. Tho I have laid above, Co 2: That all Men 
by Nature are 445 I cannot be ſuppoſed to under: 


ſtand all ſorts of Equality : Age or Virtue may give 


Men a Juſt Precedency : Excellency of Parts and Merit 


may P ace othefs above the common Level: Birib 
may ſubject ſome, and Alliance ot b others; kd 
ts whom Nature, Grati⸗ 
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tude, or other Reſpects may have made it due; and 


yet all this conſiſts with the Equality, which all Men 
are in, in reſpect of Juriſdiction or Dominion, one 
over another; which was the Equality I there ſpoke 
of, as proper to the Buſineſs in hand, heidi that equal 
Right, that every Man hath 4 bis natural . 
without being ſubjected to the Will or Authority of 
any other Man. | . 
8 55. Children, I confeſs, are not born in this full 
State of Equality, tho they are born to it. Their Pa- 
rents have a ſort of Rule and Juriſdiction over them, 
when they come into the World, and for. ſome time 
after, but tis but a temporary one. The Bonds of 
this Subjection are like the Swadling-clothes they are 
wrapt up in, and ſupported by, in the weakneſs of 
their Infancy: Age and Reaſon as they grow up, 
looſen them, till at length they drop quite off, and 
leave a Man at his own free Diſpoſal, 

$ 56. Adam was created a perfect Man, his Body 
and Mind in full poſſeſſion of their Strength and Rea- 
ſon; and ſo was capable, from the firſt inſtant of his 
Being, to provide for his own Support and Preſerva- 
tion, and govern his Actions according to the Dictates 
of the Law of Reaſon which God had implanted in 
him. * From him the World is peopled with his De- 
ſcendants, who are all born Infants, weak and help- 
leſs, without Knowledge or Underſtanding : But to 
ſupply the Defects of this imperfect State, till the im- 
provement of Growth and Age had removed them, 
Adam and Eve, and after them all Parents were, by 
the Law of Nature, under an Obligation to preſerve, 
nouriſh, and educate the Children they had begotten ; 
not as their own Workmanſhip, but the Workman- 
ſhip of their own Maker, the Almighty, to whom 


% &- 


they were to be accountable for chem. 


© 


957. The Law, that was to govern Adam, was 


* 


the ſame that was to govern all his Poſterity, the Law 
of: Reaſon. But his Offspring having another way of 
ö | entrance 


entrance into the World, different from him, by a na- 


tural Birth, that produced them ignorant and without 


the uſe of Reaſon, they were not preſently under that 
Law; for no body can be under a Law, which is not 
promulgated to him: and this Law being promulga- 
ted or made known by Reaſon only, he that is not 
come to the Uſe of his Reaſon, cannot be ſaid to he 
under this Law; and Adam's Children, being not 
preſently as ſoon as born under this Law of Reaſon, 
were not preſently free. For Law, in its true No- 
tion, is not ſo much the Limitation as the Direction of 
a free and intelligent Agent to his proper Intereſt, and 
preſcribes no farther than is for the general Good of 
thoſe under that Law : Could they be happier with- 
out it, the Law, as an uſeleſs: thing, would of itſelf 
vaniſh ; and that ill deſerves the Name of Confine- 
ment which hedges us in only from Boggs and Preci- 
pices, So that, however it may be miſtaken, ihe end 
of Law is not to aboliſh or reſtrain, but 70 preſerve 
and enlarge Freedom. For in all the States of created 
Beings capable of Laws, where there is no Law there 
is no Freedom. For Liberty is to be free from Reſtraint 
and Violence from others; which cannot be, where 
there is no Law : But Freedom is not, as we are told, 
A Liberty for every Man to do what he liſts, (for who 
could be free, when every other Man's Humour might 
domineer over him?) but a Liberty to diſpoſe, and 
order as he lifts, his Perſon, Actions, Poſſeſſions, and 
his whole Property, within the Allowance of thoſe 
Laws, under which he is, and therein not to be ſub- 
ject to the arbitrary Will of another, bur freely fol- 
low his own. | | | 

$ 58. The Power, then, that Parents have over 
their Children, ariſes from that Duty which is incum- 
bent on them, to take care of their Offspring, during 
the imperfect State of Childhood. To inform the 
Mind, and govern the Actions of their yet ignorant 
Nonage, —̃ and eaſe * 
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of that Trouble, is what the Children want, and the 


Parents are bound to. For God having given Man 
an Underſtanding to direct his Actions, has allowed 
him a freedom of Will, and liberty of acting, as pro- 
-perly belonging thereto, within the bounds of that 
Law he is under. But whilſt he is in an Eſtate, 
wherein he has not Underſtanding of his own to direct 
his Will, he is not to have any Will of his own to fol. 
low: He that underſtands for him, muſt will for him 
too; he muſt preſcribe to his Will, and regulate his 
Actions; but when he comes to the Eſtate that made 
his Father a Freeman, the Son is a Freeman too. 
$59. This holds in all the Laws a Man is under, 
whether Natural or Civil. Is a Man under the Law 
of Nature ? What made him free of that Law ? what 
gave him a free diſpoſing of his Property, according 
to his own Will, within the compaſs of that Law! 
T anſwer, A State of Maturity, wherein he might be 
ſuppos'd capable to know that Law, that ſo he might 
keep his Actions within the Bounds of it. When he 
has acquired that State, he is preſumed to know how far 
that Law is to be his Guide, and how far he may make 
uſe of his Freedom, and ſo comes to have it; till then, 
ſome body elſe muſt guide him, who is preſumed to 
know how far the Law allows a Liberty. If ſuch a 
State of Reaſon, ſuch an Age of Diſcretion made hin 
free, the ſame ſhall make his Son free too. Is a 
Man under the Law of England, what made him free 
of that Law? That is, to have the Liberty to diſ- 
poſe of his Actions and Poſſeſſions according to his 
-own Will, within the Permiſſion of that Law? A 
Capacity of knowing that Law : Which is ſuppoſed, 
by that Law, at the Age of one and twenty Years, 
-and in ſome Caſes ſooner. If this made the Father 
Free, it ſhall mate the Son free too. Till then we ſee 


the Law allows the Son to have no Will, but he is 


to be guided by the Will of his Father or Guardian, 
-who is to underſtand for him. And if the Father die, 


and 
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and fail to ſubſtitute a Deputy in his Truſt z if he hath 
not provided a Tutor to govern his Son during his 
Minority, during his want of Underſtanding, the Law / 

takes care to do it, ſome other muſt govern him, and 
be a Will to him, till he hath attained to a Slate of 
Freedom, and his Underſtanding be fit to take the Go- 
vernment of his Will. But after that, the Father and 
Son are equally free, as much as Tutor and Pupil af- 
ter Nonage; equally Subjects of the ſame Law toge- 
ther, without any Dominion left in the Father over 


the Life, Liberty, or Eſtate of his Son, whether they 


be only in the State and under the Law of Nature, 
or under the poſitive Laws of an eſtabliſh'd Govern- 


ment. 82 71 
8 60. But if, thro' defects that may happen out of 


the ordinary courſe of Nature, any one comes not to 
ſuch a degree of Reaſon, wherein he might be ſup- 
poſed capable of knowing the Law, 7 ſo living 
within the Rules of it, he is never capable of being a 
free Man, he is never let looſe to the diſpoſure 5, his 
own Will (becauſe he knows no bounds to it, has not 
Underſtanding, its proper Guide) but is continued under 
the Tuition and Government of others, all the time his 
own Underſtanding is uncapable of that Charge. And 
ſo Lunaticks and Idiots are never ſet free from the Go- 
vernment af their Parents. Children, who are not as 
yet come unto thoſe Years whereat they may bave; and 
Innocents which are excluded. by a EEE defels from 
ever having z - Thirdly, Madmen, which for the pre- 
ſent cannot palſibly have the Uſs. of right Reaſon to guide 
themſelves, bave for their Guide, the Reaſon that guideth 
other Men which are Tutors over them, to ſeek and pro- 
cure their good for them, ſays Hooker, Eccl. Pol, lib. 1. 
Sect. 7. All which ſeems no more than that Duty, 
which God and Nature has laid on Man, as well as 
other Creatures, to preſerve their Offspring, till they 
can be able to ſhift for themſelves, and will ſcarce a- 
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mount to an inſtance or proof of Parents regal Au- 


8 61. Thus we are horn free, as we are born ratio- 
nal; not that we have actually the Exerciſe of either: 
Age that brings one, brings with it the other too. 
And thus we ſee how natural Freedom and Subjefion 
to Parents may conſiſt together, and are both founded 
on the ſame Principle. A Cbild is free by his Father's 
Title, by his Father's Underſtanding, which is to go- 

vern him, till he hath it of his own. The Freedom of 
 @ Man at years of Diſcretion, and the Subjection of a 
Child to his Parents, whilſt yet ſhort of that Age, are 
ſo conſiſtent and ſo diſtinguiſhable, that the moſt blin- 
ded Contenders for Monarchy, by Kight of Father- 
hood, cannot miſs this D ference ; the moſt obſtinate 
cannot but allow their Conſiſtency. For were their 
Doctrine all true, were the right Heir of Adam now 
known, and by that Title ſettled a Monarch in his 
Throne, inveſted with all the abſolute unlimited Power 
Sir K. F. talks of; if he ſhould die as ſoon as his Heir 
were born, muſt not the Child, notwithſtanding he 
were never ſo free, never ſo much ſovereign, be in 
ſubjection to his Mother and Nurſe, to Tutors and Go- 
vernors, till Age and Education brought him Reaſon 
and Ability to govern himſelf and others? The Ne- 
ceſſities of his Life, the Health of his Body, and the 
Information of his Mind would require him to be di- 
rected by the Will of others and not his own; and 
yet will any one think, that this Reſtraint and Sub- 
jection were inconſiſtent with, or ſpoiled him of that 
Liberty or Sovereignty he had a Right to, or gave 


away his Empire to thoſe who had the Government of 


his Nonage? This Government over him only prepared 
him the better and ſooner for it. If any body ſniould 
aſk me, When my Son is of Age to be free I ſhall 
anſwer, Juſt when his Monarch is of Age to govern, 
But at what time, ſays the judicious Hooker, Eccl. Pol, 
Ib, 1, Set, 6. a Man may be ſaid to have attain'd /a 
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far forth the uſe of Reaſon, as ſufficeth to make bin 
capable of thoſe Laws whereby he is then bound to guide 
bis Actions; this is a great deal more eaſy for Senſe to 
diſcern, than- for any one by Skill and Learning to de- 
termine. Ae wer Q 5 
$ 62, Commonwealths themſelves take notice of, 
and allow, that there is a time when Men are to begin 
to aft like free Men; and therefore till that time re- 
quire not Oaths of Fealty, or Allegiance, or other 


| publick owning of, or Submiſſion to the Government 


of their Countries. 

$ 63. The Freedom then of Man, and Liberty of 
acting according to his own Will, is grounded on his 
having Reaſon, which is able to inſtruct him in that 


Law he is to govern himſelf by, and make him know 


how far he' is left to the Freedom of his own Will, 
To turn him looſe to an unreftrain*d Liberty, before he 
has Reaſon to guide him, is not the allowing him the 
privilege of his Nature to be Free; but to thruſt him 
out amongſt Brutes, and abandon him to a State as 
wretched, and as much beneath that of a Man, as 
theirs. This is that which puts the Authority into the 
Parents hands to govern the Minority of their Children. 
God hath made it their buſineſs to employ this Care 
on their Offspring, and hath placed in them ſuitable In- 
clinations of Tenderneſs and Concern to temper this 
Power, to apply it, as his Wiſdom deſigned it, to the 
Childrens good, as long as they ſhould need to be 
under it. | wes: | 

$ 64. But what reaſon can hence advance this Care 
of the Parents due to their Offspring, into an ab/olute 
arbitrary Dominion of the Father, whoſe Power reaches 
no, farther, than by ſuch a Diſcipline, as he finds moſt 
effectual, to give ſuch Strength and Health to their 


Bodies, ſuch Vigour and Rectitude to their Minds, 


as may beſt fit his Children to be moſt uſeful to them - 
ſelves and others; and, if it be neceſſary to this Con- 
dition, to make them work, when they are able, for 
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their own Subſiſtence But in this Power the Mother 


too has her ſhare with the Father, | 

$ 65. Nay, this Power fo little belongs to the Fa- 
ther by any peculiar Right of Nature, but only as he 
is Guardian of his Children, that when he quits his 
Care of them, he loſes his Power ever them, which 
gacs along with their Nouriſhment and Education, 
to which it is inſeparably annexed; and it belongs 
ag much to the Foſter-Father of an expoſed Child, as 
to the natural Father of another. So little Power 
does the bare Ad of begetting give a Man over his 
Iſſue, if all his Care ends there, and this be all the 
Title he hath to the Name and Authority of a Fa- 
ther. And what will become of this paternal Power 
in that part of the Warld, where one Woman hath 
more than one Husband at a time? Or in thoſe 
75 of America, where, when the Husband and 

ife part, which happens frequently, the Children 


are all left to the Mother, follow her, and are whol- 


ly under her Care and Proviſion? If the Father die 
whilſt the Children are young, do they not natural: 
ly every where owe the ſame Obedience to their 
Mother, during their Minority, as to their Father 
were he alive? And will any one ſay, that the Mother 
hath a legiſlative Power over her Children, that ſhe 
can make ſtanding Rules, which ſhall be of perpetu- 
al Obligation, by which they ought to regulate. all 
the Concerns of their Praperty, and bound their Li- 
berty all the Courſe of their Lives? Or can ſhe in- 
force the Obſervation of them, with Capital Puniſh- 
ments? For this is the proper Power of the Magi- 
ſtrale, of which the Father hath not ſo much as the 
ſhadow. His Command over his Children is but 
temporary, and reaches not their Life or Property: 
It is but a Help to the Weakneſs and Imperfection 
of their Nonage, a Diſcipline neceſſary to their E- 
ducation : And tho a Father may diſpoſe of his own 
Poſſeſſions as he pleaſes, when his Children are out of 

g . danger 
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danger of periſhing for Want, yet his Power extends 
not to the Lives or Goods, which either their own 
Induſtry, or another's Bounty hath made theirs 3 
nor to their Liberty neither, when they are once 
arrived to the Infranchiſement of the Years of 
Diſcretion, The Father's Empire then ceaſes, and 
he can from thenceforwards no more diſpoſe of the 
Liberty of his Son, than that of any other Man: And 
it muſt be far from an abſolute or perpetual Juriſ- 
diction, from which a Man may withdraw himſelf, 
having Licence from Divine Authority to leave Fa- 
ther and Mother, and cleave to bis Wife, 25 


66, But tho there be a Time when a Child comes 


to be as Free from Subjection to the Will and Com- 


mand of his Father, as the Father himſelf is Free 
from Subjection to the Will of any Body elſe, and 
they are each under no other Reſtraint, but that 
which is common to them both, whether it be the 


Law of Nature, or municipal Law of their Coun- 


try: yet this Freedom exempts not a Son from that 
Honour which he ought, by the Law of God and 
Nature, 4 pay to his Parents. God having made 
the Parents Inſtruments, in his great Deſign of con- 
tinuing the Race of Mankind, and the Occaſions/vof 
Life to their Children; as he hath laid on them 
an Obligation to nouriſh, preſerve, and bring up 
their Offspring; ſo he has laid on the Children 
a perpetual Obligation of honouring their Parents, 
which containing in it an inward Eſteem and Reve- 
rence to be ſhewn by all outward Expreſſions, ties 
up the Child from any thing that may ever injure 
or affront, diſturb, or endanger the Happineſs or 
Life of thoſe from whom he received his ; and enga- 
ges him in all Actions of Defence, Relief, Aſſiſtance 
and Comfort of thoſe by whaſe means he entred 
into Being, and has been made capable of any En- 
Joyment of Life. From this Obligation no State, 
no Freedom can abſolve Children. But this is ve- 

3 
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ry far from giving Parents a Power of Command 
over their Children, or an Authority to make Laws, 
and diſpoſe as they pleaſe, of their Lives or Liber- 
ties. *Tis one thing to owe Honour, Reſpect, Gra- 
titude and Aſſiſtance; another to require an abſolute 
Obedience and Submiſſion. The Honour due to Pa- 
rents, a Monarch in his Throne owes his Mother; 
and yet this leſſens not his Authority, nor ſubjects 
him to her Government. | Gs Dh e 
667. The Suhjection of a Minor places in the 


Father a temporary Government, which terminates 


with the Minority of the Child : and the Honour due 
frem à Child, places in the Parents a perpetual Right 
to Reſpect, Reverence, Support, and Compliance 
too, more or leſs, as the Father's Care, Coſt, and 


Kindneſs in his Education, has been more or leſs. 


This ends not with Minority, but holds in all Parts 
and Conditions of a Man's Life. The want of di- 
ſtinguiſhing theſe two Powers, viz. That which the 
Father hath in the Right of Tuition, during Minori- 
ty; and the Right of Honour all his Life, may per- 
haps have cauſed a great part of the Miſtakes about 
this Matter. For to ſpeak properly of them, the 


firſt-of theſe. is rather the Privilege of Children, and 


Duty of Parents, than any Prerogative of paternal 
Power. The Nouriſhment and Education of their 
Children is a Charge ſo incumbent on Parents for 


their Childrens Good, that nothing can abſolve them 


from taking care of it. And tho the Power of com- 
manding — chaſtiſing them go along with it, yet 
God hath woven into the Principles of human Na- 
ture ſuch a Tenderneſs for their Offspring, that there 
is little fear that Parents ſhould uſe their Power 
with too much Rigour; the Exceſs is ſeldom ot 
the ſevere ſide, the ſtrong Biaſs of Nature Avi 


the other way. And therefore God Almighty, when 


he would expreſs his gentle Dealing with the I aelites, 
els them, that tho he chaſten'd them, be cle 


po 
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ed them as a Man chaſtens his Son, Deut. 8. 5. i. e. 
with Tenderneſs and Affection; and kept them un- 
der no ſeverer Diſcipline, than what was abſolutely 
beſt for them, and had been leſs Kindneſs to have 
ſlacken' d. This is that Power to which Children are 
commanded Obedience, that the Pains and Care of 
their Parents may not be increaſed, or ill * 
warded. f 

8 68. On the other ſide, Honour and Support, al 
3.4 which Gratitude requires to return for the Be- 
nefits received by and from them, is the indiſpen- 
ſible: Duty of the Child, and the proper Privilege 
of the Parents. This is intended for the Parents 
Advantage, as the other is for the Child's; tho E- 
ducation, the Parents Duty, ſeems to have moſt 
Power, becauſe the Ignorance and Infirmities of 
Childhood ſtand in need of Reſtraint and Correction; 
which is a viſible Exerciſe of Rule, and a kind of 
Dominion. And that Duty which is comprehended 
in the Word Honour, requires leſs Obedience, tho 
the Obligation be ſtronger on grown than younger 
Children. For who can think the Command, Chil- 
dren: obey your Parents, requires in a Man that has 
Children of his own, the fame Submiſſion to his Fa- 
ther, as it does in his yet young Children, to him; 
and that by this Precept he were bound to obey all 
his Father's Commands, if, out of a Conceit of Au- 
thority, he ſhould have the Indiſcretion to treat him 
ſtill as a Boy? Es. 

98 69. The firſt part then of paternal Power, or 
rather Duty, which -is Education, belongs ſo to — 
Father, that it terminates at a certain Seaſon; when 
the Buſineſs of Education is over, it ceaſes of it ſelf, and 
is alſo alienable before. For a Man may put the Tui- 
tion of his Son in other Hands; and he that has made 
his Son an Apprentice to another, has diſcharged 
him, during that Time, of a great part of his Obe- 
gience both to himſelf and to his Mother. But all 
the 
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the Duty; of Honour, the ather part, remains nèver 
' thelefs entire to them; nathing can cancel that: It is 
ſo inſeparable from them both, that the Father's Au- 
thority cannot: diſpoſſeſs the Mother of this Right, 
nor can any Man diſcharge his Son from honouring her 
that bore him. But both theſe are very far from a 
Power to make Laws, and enforcing them with 
Penalties, that may reach Eſtate, Liberty, Limbs 
and Life. The Power of commanding ends with 
Nonage : and tho after that, Honour and Reſpect, 
Support and Defence, and whatſoever Gratitude can 
A a Man to, for the higheſt Benefits he is na- 
urally capable of, be always due from a Son to his 
Parents; yet all this puts no Scepter into the Fa- 
ther's Hand, no ſovereign Power of commanding, 
He has no Dominion over his Son's Property or 
Actions, nor any Right, that his Will ſhould pre- 
ſcribe to his Son's in all things; however it may be- 
come his Son in many things, not very inconveni- 
ent to him and his Family, to pay a Deference to it. 
8 70. A Man may owe Honour and Reſpect to an 
ancient, or wiſe Man; Defence to his Child. or 
Friend; Relief and Support to the Diſtreſſed; and 
Gratitude to a Benefactor, to ſuch a Degree, that 
all he has, all he can do, cannot ſufficiently pay it: 
But all theſe give no Authority, no Right to any 
one, of making Laws over him from whom they 
are owing. And *tis plain, all this is due not onl7 
to the bare Title of Father; not only becauſe, as 
has been ſaid, it is owing to the Mother too; but 
becauſe theſe Obligations to Parents, and the Degrees 
of what is required of Children, may be varied by 
the different Care and Kindneſs, Trouble and Ex- 
pence, which is often employed upon one Child more 
inner. | Ky 
8 71. This ſhews the Reaſon how it comes to 
- paſs, that Parents in Societies, where they themſelves 
| are Subjects, . retain a Power aver their Children, a 
| 917 | ve 
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have as much Right to their Subjection, as thoſe who 
are in the State of Nature. Which could not poſſibly 
be, if all political Power were only paternal, and 
that in truth they were one and the ſame thing: For 
then, all * Power being in the Prince, the Sub- 
ject could naturally have none of it. But theſe two 
Powers, Political and Paternal, are ſo perfectly di- 
ſtinct and ſeparate; are built upon ſo different Foun- 
dations, and given to ſo different Ends, that every Sub- 
ject that is a Father, has as much a paternal Power over 
his Children, as the Prince has over his: And every 
Prince that has Parents, owes them as much filial 
Duty and Obedience, as the meaneſt of his Subjects 
do to theirs; and can therefore contain not any 


or degree of that kind of Dominion, which a Prince 


or Magiſtrate has over his Subject. | 

$ 72. Tho the Obligation of the Parents to bring 
up their Children, and the Obligation on Children 
to honour their Parents, contain all the Power on the 
one hand, and Submiſſion on the other, which are 
proper to this Relation; yet there 1s another Power 
ordinarily in the Father, whereby he has a Tie on 
the Obedience of his Children; which tho it be com- 
mon to him with other Men, yet the Occaſions of 
ſhewing it, almoſt conſtantly happening to Fathers in 
their private Families, and the Inſtances of it elſe- 
where being rare, and leſs taken notice of, it paſſes 


in the World for a part of paternal Furiſdiction. And 


this is the Power Men generally have to beſtow their 
Eſtates on thoſe who pleaſe them beſt. The Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Father being the Expectation and In- 
heritance of the Children, ordinarily in certain Pro- 
portions, according to the Law and Cuſtom of each 
Country; it is commonly in the Father's Power 
to beſtow it with a more ſparing or liberal Hand, 
according as the Behaviour of this or that Child hath 
comported with his Will and Humour. 


4 | | $ 73, 
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973. This is no ſmall Tie on the Obedience of 
Children: And there being always annexed to the 
Enjoyment of Land, a Submiſſion to the Govern- 
ment of the Country, of which that Land'is a part; 
it has been commonly ſuppoſed, that a Father could 
oblige his Poſterity to that Government, of which he 


himſelf was a Subject, and that his Compact held 


them; whereas, it being only a neceſſary Condition 
- annexed to the Land, and the Inheritance of an E- 
ſtate which is under that Government, reaches only 
thoſe who will take it on that Condition, and ſo is 
no natural Tie or Engagement, but a voluntary 
Submiſſion. For every Man's Children being by Na- 
ture as free as himſelf, or any of his Anceſtors ever 
were, may, whilſt they are in that Freedom, chuſe 
what Society they will join themſelves to, what Com- 
monywealth they will put themſelves under. But if 
they will enjoy the Inheritance of their Anceſtors, they 
muſt take it on the ſame Terms their Anceſtors had 
It, and ſubmit to all the Conditions annexed to ſuch 
a Poſſeſſion. By this Power indeed Fathers oblige 
their Children to Obedience to themſelves, even when 
they are paſt Minority, and moſt commonly too, ſub- 
ject them to this or that political Power: But neither 
of theſe by any peculiar Right of Fatherhood, but by 


the Reward they have in their hands to inforce and 


recompenſe ſuch a Compliance ; and is no more 
Power than what a French Man has over an Engliſh 
Man, who by the hopes of an Eſtate he will leave 
him, will certainly have a ſtrong Tie on his Obedi- 
ence : And if, when it is left him, he will enjoy it, 


he muſt certainly take it pn the Conditions annex- 


ed to the Poſſeſton of Land in that Country where it 
lies, whether it be France or England. 

8 74. To conclude then, tho the Fathers Power of 
commanding extends no farther than the Minority of 
his Children, and to a Degree only fit for the Diſcipline 
and Government of that Age; and tho that „ 
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and Reſpect, and all that which the Latins called Pi- 
ety, which they indiſpenſibly owe to their/Parents all 
their Life-time, and in all Eſtates, with all that Sup- 
port and Defence is due to them, gives the Father 
no Power of governing, i. e. making Laws and en- 
acting Penalties on his Children; tho by all this he 
has no Dominion over the Property or Actions of his 
Son: yet *tis obvious to conceive how eaſy it was, 
in the firſt Ages of the World, and in Places ſtill, 
where the thinneſs of People gives Families leave to 
ſeparate into unpoſſeſſed Quarters, and they have 
room to remove, or plant themſelves in yet vacant: 
Haditations, for the Father of the Family to become 
the Prince of it; he had been a Ruler from the 
beginning of the Infancy of his Children : and fince, 
without ſome Government, it would be hard for them 
to live together, it was likelieſt it ſhould, by the ex- 
preſs or tacit Conſent of the Children when they were 
grown up, be in the Father, where it feemed with- 
out any Change barely to continue; when indeed no- 
thing more was required to it, than the permitting 
the Father to exerciſe alone in his Family, that ex- 
ecutive Power of the Law of Nature, which every 


2 1 l 10 improbable Opinion therefore, which the Arch-Philoſo- 
pher was of, That the chief Perſon in every Houſhold was always, as 


it were, a King: So when numbers of Houſholds join'd themſelves 


in civil Societies together, Kings were the firſt kind of Governors a- 
mongſt them, which is alſo, as it ſeemeth, the reaſon why the Name 
of Fathers continued flill in them, who, of Fathers, were made Ru- 
lers, as alſo the an tient Cuſlom of Governors to do as Melchizedec, 
and being Kings, to exerciſe the Office of Priefls, which Fathers did 
at the firſt, grew perhaps 5 the ſame Occaſion. Howbeit, this is not 
the only kind of Regiment that has been received in the World. The 
Inconuoniences of one kind have cauſed ſundry others to be deviſed; 
fo that in a word, all publick Regiment of what kind ſoever, ſeemeth 
evidently to have riſen from the deliberate Advice, Conſultation and 
Compoſition between Men, judging it convenient or behoveful; there 
being no Impoſſibility in Nature, conſidered by it ſelf, but that Man 
might have lived without any publick Regiment. Hooker's Eccl. 
P „ L 1. Sect. 10. 
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Freeman naturally hath, and by that Permiſſion reſign- 
ing up to him a monarchical Power whilſt they remain*d 
in it. But that this was not by any paternal Right, 
but only by the Conſent of his Children, is evident 
from hence, That no body doubts, but if a Stran- 
er, whom Chance or Buſineſs had brought to his 

amily, had there killed any of his Children, or com- 
mitted any other Fact, he might condemn and put 
him to Death, or otherwiſe have puniſhed him, as 
well as any of his Children; which it was impoſ- 
fible he ſhould do by virtue of any 5 Autho- 
rity over one who was not his Child, but by virtue 
of that executive Power of the Law of Nature, 
which, as a Man, he had a Right to: And he alone 
could puniſh him in his Family, where the Reſpect 
of his Children had laid by the Exerciſe of ſuch a 
Power, to give way to the Dignity and Authority 
they were willing ſhould remain in him, above the 
reſt of his Family, | | 


$ 75. Thus *twas eaſy, and almoſt natural for 


Children by a tacit, and ſcarce avoidable Conſent, 
to make way for the Father's Authority and Go- 
vernment. They had been accuſtomed in their Child- 
hood to follow his Direction, and to refer their little 
-Differences to him; and when they were Men, who 
fitter to rule them? Their little Properties, and leſs 
Covetouſneſs, ſeldom afforded greater Controverſies; 
and when they ſhould ariſe, where could they have a 
fitter Umpire than he, by whoſe Care they had eve- 
ry one been ſuſtained and brought up, and who had 
a Tenderneſs for them all? *Tis no wonder that 
they made no diſtinction betwixt Minority and full 
Age; nor looked after one and twenty, or any other 
Age that might make them the free Diſpoſers of 
themſelves and Fortunes, when they could have no 
Deſire to be out of their Pupillage : The Government 
they had been under, during it, continued ſtill to be 
more their Protection than Reſtraint : And they could 
no 
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hb where find a greater Security to their Peace, Li- 8 
berties, and Fortunes, than in the Rule of 4 Father. | 
$ 76. Thus the natural Fathers of Families, by an inſen- 


ſible Change, became the politick Monarchs of them 
too: And as they chanced to live long, and leave 
able and worthy Heirs, for ſeveral Succeſſions, or o- 
therwiſe ; ſo they laid the Foundations of hereditary 
or elective Kingdoms, under ſeveral Conſtitutions and 
Manners, according as Chance, Contrivance, or Oc: 
caſions happen'd to mould them; But if Princes have 
their Titles in their Fathers Right, and it be a ſuffi- 
cient Proof of the natural Right of Fathers to politi- 
cal Authority, becauſe they commonly were thoſe in 
whoſe hands we find, de facto, the Exerciſe of Go- 


vernment: I fay, if this Argument be good, it will 


as ſtrongly prove; that all Princes, nay Princes only; 
ought to be Prieſts, ſince *tis as certain, that in the 
Beginning, the Father of the Family was Prieſt; as that 
he was Ruler in his own Houfhold. £ 
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Of Political or Civil Society. 
$77. Cob having made Man ſuch a Creature; 


that, in his own Judgment, it was not 
120 for him to be alone, put him under ſtrong Ob- 


ations of Neceſſity, Convenience, and Inclination 


to drive him into Society, as well as fitted him with 
Underſtanding and Language to continue and enjoy 


it, The fir/t Society was between Man and Wife 


which gave beginning to that between Parents and 
Children; to which, in _— that between _— 
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and Servant came to be added: and tho all theſe 
might, and commonly did meet together, and make 
up but one Family, wherein the Maſter or Miſtreſs 
2 it had ſome ſort of Rule aly 9x to a Family ; each 
of theſe, or altogether, came ſhort of political Society, 
as we ſhall ſee, if we conſider the different Ends, 
Ties, and Bounds of each of theſe. | 
$78. Conjugal Society is made by a voluntary Com- 
' pact between Man and Woman; and tho it conſiſt 
f chiefly in ſuch a Communion and Right in one another's 
Bodies as is neceſſary to its chief End, Procreation; 
yet it draws with it mutual Support and Aſſiſtance, 
and a Communion of Intereſts too, as neceſſary not 
only to unite their Care and Affection, but alſo neceſ. 
to their common Offspring, who have a Right to 
be nouriſhed and maintained by them, till they are 
able to provide for themſelves. 
$ 79. For the end of Conjunction between Male and 
Female, being not barely Procreation, but the Con- 
tinuation of the Species; this Conjunction betwixt 
Male and Female ought to laſt, even after Procrea- 
tion, ſo long as is neceſſary to the Nouriſhment and 
Support of the young ones, who are to be ſuſtained 
by thoſe that got them, till they are able to ſhift and 
provide for themſelves. This Rule, which the infi- 
nite wiſe Maker hath ſet to the Works of his Hands, 
we find the inferior Creatures ſteadily obey. In thoſe 
viviparous Animals which feed on Graſs, the Conjunc- th 
tion between Male and Female laſts no longer than the 
very Act of Copulation ; becauſe the Teat of the Dam 15 
being ſufficient to nouriſh the Young, till it be able la 
to feed on Graſs, the Male only begets, but concerns N 
a; 
n 
n 
U 
5 


not himſelf for the Female or Young, to whoſe Su- 
ſtenance he can contribute nothing, But in Beaſts of 
Prey the Conjunction laſts longer; becauſe the Dam 
not being able well to ſubſiſt her ſelf, and nouriſh her 
numerous Offspring by her own Prey alone, a * 
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laborious, as well as more dangerous way of living, 


than by feeding on Graſs, the Aſſiſtance of the Male 
is neceſſary to the Maintenance of their common Fa- 
mily, which cannot ſubſiſt till they are able to prey 


for themſelves, but by the joint Care of Male and Fe- 


male. The ſame is to be obſerved in all Birds (except 
ſome domeſtick ones, where plenty of Food excuſes 


the Cock from feeding, and taking care of the young 
Brood) whoſe Young needing Food in the Neſt, the 


Cock and Hen continue Mates, till the. Young are 


able to uſe their Wigs, and provide for themſelves. 
$ 80. And herein I think lies the chief, if not the 


only Reaſon, why the Male and Female in Mankind are 


tied to a longer Conjunction than other Creatures, viz. 


Becauſe the Female is capable of conceiving, and de 
facto is commonly with Child again, and brings forth 
too a new Birth, long before the former is out of a 
Dependency for Support on his Parents Help, and 
able to ſhift for himſelf, and has all the Aſſiſtance is 
due to him from his Parents ; whereby the Father, 
who is bound to take care for thoſe he hath begot, 
is under an Obligation to continue in conjugal Society 
with the ſame Woman longer than other Creatures, 
whoſe Young being able to ſubſiſt of thernſelves, be- 
fore the time of Procreation returns again, the con- 
jugal Bond diſſolves of it ſelf, and they are at Liberty, 
till Hymen, at his uſual anniverſary Seaſon, ſummons 
them again to chuſe new Mates. Wherein one can- 
not but admire the Wiſdom of the great Creator, who 
having given to Man Foreſight, and an Ability to 
lay up for the future, as well as to ſupply the preſent 
Neceſſity, hath made it neceſſary, that Society of Man 
and Wife ſhould be more laſting, than of Male and Fe- 
male amongſt other Creatures; that ſo their Ind 
might be encouraged, and their Intereſt better uni 
to make Proviſion and lay up Goods for their com- 
mon Iflue, which uncertain Mixture, or eaſy and fre- 
| | O 2 quent 
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quent Salutons of nher Sagen would mighty 


liſturb. . 
5 81. But tho theſe are Ties upon Mankind, which 
make the conjugal Bonds more firm and laſting in Man 

than the other Species of Animals; yet it would give 
one Reaſon to inquire, Why this Compact, where Pro- 
creation and Education are ſecured, and Inheritance 
taken care of, may not be made determinable, either 
by Conſent, or at a certain time, or upon certain 
Conditions, as well as any other voluntary Compacts, 
there being no Neceſſity in the Nature of the thing, 
nor to the ends of it, that it ſhould always be for 
Life; I mean, to ſuch as are under no Reſtraint of 
any poſitive Law, which ordains all ſuch Contracts to 
be. perpetual. 
8 82. But the Huſband and Wife, tho they have 
but one common Concern, yet having different Un- 
derſtandings, will unavoidably ſometimes have diffe- 
rent Wills too; it therefore being neceſſary that the 


laſt Determination, i. e. the Rule, ſhould be placed 


ſomewhere ; it naturally falls to the Man's Share, as 
the abler and the ſtronger. But this reaching but to 
the things of their common Intereſt and Property, 
leaves the Wife in the full and free Poſſeſſion of what 
by Contract is her peculiar Right, and gives the Huſ- 
band no more Power over her Life than ſhe has over 
his. The _— the Husband being fo far from that 
of an abſolute Monarch, that the Wife has in many 
caſes a Liberty to ſeparate from him; where natural 
Right, or their Contract allows it, whether that Con- 
tract be made by themſelves in the State of Nature, 
or by the Cuſtoms or Laws of the Country they live in; 
and the Children upon ſuch Separation fall to the Fa- 
ther or Mother's Lot, as ſuch Contract does determine. 
8 83. For all the ends of Marriage being to be ob- 
tained under politick Government,, as well as in the 
State of Nature, the Civil Magiſtrate doth ys 
75 > the 
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concerning G 
the Right or Power of either naturally neceſſary to 

thoſe Ends, viz. Procreation and mutual Support and 
Aſſiſtance whilſt they are together; but only decides 
any Controverſy that may ariſe between Man and 
Wife about them. If it were otherwiſe; and that 
abſolute Sovereignty and Power of Life and Death 
naturally belong d to the Husband, and were, necef- 


ſary to the Society between Man and Wife, there could 


be no Matrimony in any of thoſe Countries where 
the Husband is allowed no ſuch abſolute Authority, 
But the Ends of Matrimony requiring no ſuch Power 
in the Husband, the Condition of Conjugal Society 
put it not in him, it being not at all neceſſary to 


that State. Conjugal Society could ſubſiſt and attain 


its Ends without it; nay, Community of Goods, and 
the Power over them, mutual Aſſiſtance and Mainte- 
nance, and other things belonging to Conjugal So. 
ciety, might be varyed and regulated by that Contract 
which unites Man and Wife in that Society, as far as 
may conſiſt with Procreation, and the bringing up 
of Children till they could ſhift for themſelves; 
nothing being neceſſary to any Society, that is not 
neceſſary to the Ends for which it is made. 

$ 84. The Society betwixt Parents and Children, and 
the diſtinct Rights and Powers belonging reſpective- 
ly to them, I have treated of ſo largely, in the fore- 
going Chapter, that I ſhall not here need to ſay any 
thing of it. And I think it is plain, that it is far dit- 
ferent from a politick Society. 3 

$ 85. Maſter and Servant are Names as old as Hi- 
ſtory; but given to thoſe of far different Condition; 


for a Freeman makes himſelf. à Servant to another, 


by: ſelling” him for à certain Time, the Service he un- 
dertalees to do, in exchange for Wages he is to re+ 
ceive: And tho this commonly puts him into the Fa- 
mily of his Maſter; and under the ordinary Diſcipline 
thereof; yet it gives the Maſter: but a temporary 
Power over him, and no ”_=_ than what is con- 
n 3 tained 


tained in the Contra# between them. But there is 
another ſort of Servants, which by a peculiar Name 
we call Slaves, who being Captives taken in a: juſt 
War, are by the Right of Nature ſubjected to the 
abſolute. Dominion and arbitrary Power of their 
Maſters. Theſe Men having, as J ſay, forfeited their 
Lives, and with it their Liberties, and loſt their 
Eſtates; and being in the State of Slavery, not capable 
of any Property, cannot in that State be conſidered 
as any part of Civil Society; the chief End whereof 
is the Preſervation of Property. eo 203. 36% 
$ 86. Let us therefore conſider a Maſter of 4 Fa- 
mily with all theſe ſubordinate Relations of Wife, Chil. 
aren, Servants, and Slaves, united under the domeſ- 
tick Rule of a Family; which, what Reſemblance ſo- 
ever it may have in its Order, Offices, and Number 
too, with a little Commonwealth, yet is very far 
from it, both in its Conſtitution, .- Power and End; 
Or if it muſt be thought a Monarchy, and the Pater- 


familias the abſolute Monarch in it, abſolute Monar - 


chy will have but a very ſhattered and ſhort Power, 
when *tis plain, by what has been ſaid before, That 
the Maſter of the Family has à very diſtinct and 
differently limited Power, both as to Time and Ex- 
tent, over thoſe ſeveral Perſons that are in it; for 
excepting the Slaves (and the Family is as much a 
F wege and his Power as Paterfamilias as great, he. 
ther there be any Slaves in the Family or no) he 
has no Legiſlative Power of Life and Death over a- 
ny of them, and none too but what a Miſtreſs of a 
Family may have as well as he. And he certainly 
can have no abſolute Power over the whole Family; 
who has but a very limited one over every Indivi- 
dual in it. But how a Family, or any other Socie- 


ty of Men differ from that, which is properly politi- 
cal Society, we ſhall beſt ſee, by conſidering where - 
in political Society it ſelf corfs ss. 


in 
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8 87. Man being born, as has been proved, with 
a Title to perfect Freedom, and an uncontrouled 


| Enjoyment of all the Rights and Privileges of the 


Law of Nature, equally with any other Man, or 
number of Men in the World, hath by Nature a 
Power, not only to preſerve his Property, that is, 
his Life, Liberty and Eſtate, againſt the Injuries 
and Attempts of other Men; but to judge of, and 
puniſh the Breaches of that Law in others, as he is 
perſuaded the Offence deſerves, even with Death 
it ſelf, in Crimes where the Heinouſneſs of the 
Fact, in his Opinion, requires it. But becauſe no 
political Society can be, nor ſubſiſt without having in 


itſelf the Power to preſerve the Property, and in 


order thereunto puniſn the Offences of all thoſe of that 
Society; there, and there only is political Society, 
where every one of the Members hath quitted this 
natural Power, reſigned it up into the Hands of the 
Community in all Caſes that exclude him not from 
appealing for Protection to the Law eſtabliſhed by it. 
And thus all private Judgment of every particular 
Member being excluded, the Community comes to 
be Umpire, by ſettled ſtanding Rules, indifferent, and 
the ſame to all Parties; and by Men having Autho- 
rity for the Community, for « Execution of thoſe 
Rules, decides all the Differences that may happen 
between any Members of that Society concerning an 

Matter of Right ; and puniſhes thoſe Offences whi 

any Moembeatinh committed againſt the Society with 
ſuch Penalties as the Law has eſtabliſhed; whereby 
it is eaſy to diſcern, who are, and who are not, in 
political Society together. Thoſe who are united into 
one Body, and have a common eſtabliſhed Law and 
Judicature to appeal to, with Authority to decide 
Controverſies between them, and puniſh Offenders, 
are in Civil Society one with another: But thoſe who 
have no ſuch common Appeal, I mean on Earth, are 
ſtill in the State of Nature, each being, where there 


O 4 is 
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is no other, Judge for himſelf, and Executioner ; 


which is, as I have before ſhew'd:ir, the pre: State 
of Nature, 

$ 88. And chus the Commonwealth comes 5 a 
— to ſet down what Puniſhment ſhall belong to 
the ſeveral Tranſgreſſions which they think worthy 
of it, committed amongſt the Members of that Soci- 


ety, (which is the Power of making Laws) as well as 


it has the Power to puniſh the Injury done to any 
of i its Members, by any one that is not of it, (which 
is the Power of War and Peace;) and allthis for the 
Preſervation of the Property of all the; Members of 
that Saciety, as far as is poſſible. But tho.every Man, 
who has entred into Civil Society, and is become a 
Member of any Commonwealth, has thereby quitted 
his Power to puniſh Offences againſt the Law of Na- 
ture, in Proſecution of his own private Judgment; 
yet with the Judgment of Offences, which he has gi- 
ven up to the Legiſlative in all Caſes, Where he can 


appeal to the Magiſtrate, he has given a Right to the 


Commonwealth to employ his Force, for the Execu- 
tion of the Judgments of the Commonwealth, when- 
ever he ſhall be called to it; which indeed are his 

own Judgments, they being made by himſelf, or his 
Repreſentative. And herein we have the Original of 
the le gi/lative and executive Power of Ciyil--Soci ety, 


. is to judge by ſtanding Laws, how far Offences 
are to be puniſhed, when committed within the Com · 


monwealth; and alſo to determine, by occaſional 


Judgments founded on the preſent Circumſtances of 


the Fact, how far Injuries from without are to be vin- 
dicated; and in both theſe to imploy all the Force of 
all the Members when there-ſhall- be need. 

$ 89; Wherever therefore any number of Men are 
ſo united into one Society, as to quit every one his 
executive Power of the Law — Nature, and to re- 
ſign it to the publick, there and there only is a poli- 
lical, or Civil Society. _—_ thus 1 Is done wherever any 


number 
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gumbet of Men; in the State of: Nurure; enter” inde 


Society to make one People, one Body politick, un- 
der one ſupreme Government; or elſe when any one 
joyns himſelf to, and incorporates with any Govern- 
ment already made. For her he/authorizes the 
Society, or which is all one, the giſlative thereof, 


to make Laws for him, as the publick Good of the 


Society ſhall require; to the Execution whereof, his 
own Aſſiſtance (as to his own Decrees) is due. And 
this puts Men out of a State of Nature ins that of a 
Commonizealth, by ſetting up a Judge on Earth, with 
Authority to determine all the Controverſies, and 
redreſs the Injuries, that may happen to any Mem- 


ber of the Commonwealth; which Judge is the Le- 


giſlative, or Magiſtrate appointed by it. And where- 
ever there are any number of Men, however aſſo. 
ciated, that have no ſuch deciſive Power to appeal 
to, there they are- ſtill in be State Nature. 
8 90. Hence it is evident that abſolute: Monarchy, 
which by ſome Men is counted the only. Govern- 
ment in the World, is indeed inconſitent with Civil 
Seciety, and ſo can he no Form of Civil Government 
at all. For the eee. being to avoid and 
remedy thaſe Inconveniencies of the State of Nature, 
which neceffarily follow from every Man's being 
Judge. in his. own Caſe, by ſetting, up a known. Au- 
thority, to. which. every one of that Society may ap- 
peal upon any Injury received, or Controverfy that 
may ariſe, and which every one of the. Society 
ought to obey; wherever any Ferſons are, ho have 


not ſuch an. Authority to appeal to, for the Deciſion 
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the ſame Society ; and the principal Uſe of that Power is, to give 
Laws unte all that are under-it, which Laws in ſuch Caſes wwe 
of obey —— be. 2 ſhew'd which may neceſſarily in- 
orce, that the Law 0 on, or of God, doth injoyn the contrary 
Hook, Eccl, Pol, 1. Sect. 16. ths * 
of 
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of any Difference between them, there thoſe Perſons. 
are ſtill in the State of Nature. And ſo is every ab. 
folute: Prince in reſpect of thoſe Who are under his 

8 91. For he being ſuppoſed to have all, both le- 

iſlatiue and — any in ep there 
is no judge to be found, no Appeal lies open to 
any 3 may fairly, and indifferently, and with 

Authority decide, and from whioſe Deciſiom Relief and 

Redreſs may be expected of any Injury or Inconveni- 
ency, that may be ſuffered from the Prince, or bß 
his Order: So chat ſuch a Man, however entitled, 
Czas, or Grand Seignior, or how you pleaſe, is as 
much in tbe State of Nature, with all under his Do- 
minion, as he is with the reſt of Mankind. For 
wherever any two Men are, who have no ſtanding 
Rule, and common Judge to appeal to on Earth, 
for the Determination of Controverſies of Night be- 
twirt them, there they are {till in the State of t Na- 
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I To take away all ſuch mutual Grievances, Injuries and Wrongs, 
i, e. ſuch as attend Men in the State of Nature. There was no way but 
only by. growing into Compoſition and Agreement amongſt themſelves, 

y ordaining ſome kind of Government. publick, and by yielding them - 
ves ſubject thereunto, that unto whom they granted Authority to 
rule and govern, by them the Peace, Tranquillity and happy Eflate- 
of the reſt might be procured. Men always knew that'where Force 
and Injury was offered, they might be Defenders of themſelves; they 
knew that however Men may ſeek their own Commodity; yet if this 
wers done with Injury unto others, it was not to be ſuffered, but by 
all Men, and all good Means to be uithſtood. Finally, they knew 
that no Man might in Reaſon take upon him to determine his own 

Right, and according to his own Determination proceed in Mainte- 

zance thereof, in as much as every Man is towards himſelf, and 

them whom he greatly aſſects, partial; and therefore that Strifes and 

Troubles would be endleſs, except they gave their common Conſent all 

to be ordered by ſome, whom they ſhould agree upon; without which 
Conſent there would be 120 Reaſon that one Man ſhould take upon 
In: z0 be Lord or Judge over another. Hooker's Eccl, Pol. L. 1; 
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ture, and under all the Inconveniencies of it, with. 


only this woful Difference to the Subject, or rather 


Slave, of an abſolute Prince: That whereas, 1a the 
ordinary State of Nature, he has a Liberty to judge 
his Right, and according to the beſt of his Power, 
to maintain it; now, whenever his Property is inva- 
ded by the will and order of his Monarch, he has 
not only no Appeal, as thoſe in Society ought to 
have, but, as if he were degraded from the common 
State of rational Creatures, is denied a Liberty to judge 
at, or to defend his Right; and ſo is expoſed to all 
the Miſery and Inconveniencies that a Man can fear 
from one, who being in the unreſtrained State of 
Nature, is yet corxrupted with Flattery, and armed 
9 92, For he that thinks ab/olnte Pater purifier” 
Mens. Blood, and correts the Baſeneſs of human 
Nature, need read but the Hiſtory of this, or any 
other Age to be convinced of the-contrary. - He that 
would have been inſolent and injurious in the Woods 
of America, would not probably be much better in 
2 Throne; where perhaps Learning and Religion 
ſhall he found out to juſtify all that he ſhall do to 
his Subjects, and the Sword preſently ſilence all thoſe 
that dare queſtion it. For what the Protection of ab- 
folute Monarchy is, what kind of Fathers of their 
Countries it makes Princes to be, and to what a de- 
gree of Happineſs and Security it carries Civil Socie- 
ty, where this ſort of Government is grown to Per- 
fection, he that will look into the late Relation of 
Ceylon, may eaſily ſee. 
8 93. In abſolute Monarchies indeed, as well as other 
Governments of the World, the Subjects have an 
Appeal to the Law, and Judges to decide any Con- 
troverſies, and reſtrain any Violence that may hap- 
pen betwixt the Subjects themſelves, one amongſt ano- 
ther. This every one thinks neceſſary, and believes 
he deſerves to be thought a declared Enemy to So- 


ciety 


10% The Sond Treatiſe Chap. VII. 
ciety and Mankind, who ſhould go about to take it 
away. But whether this be from a true Love of 
Mankind and Society, and ſuch a Charity as we o-π-e 
all one to another there is Reafon- to doubt. For 
_ this is no more than what every Man, who loves his 
o Power, Profit, or Greatneſs, may and naturally 


muſt do, keep choſe Animals from hurting, or de- 


ſtroying one another, who labour and drudge only 


for his Pleaſure and Advantage; and fo are taken 
Ste of, not out of Love the Maſter has for them, 
Var Love of Rimſklf, and the Profit they bring him. 


For if it be asked what Security, what Fence is there, 
in ſuch a State, againſt the' Violence and Oppreſſion of 
this abſolut® Rule; The very Queſtion can ſcarce be 


vg borne. They are ready to tell you, that it deſerves 
Death only to ask after Safety. Betwixt Subject and 


Subject, chey WA gre, there muſt: be 
Laws and Judges, th 


Meaſures, 


eir mutual Peace and Secu- 
rity: But as for the Ruler, he ought to be abſolutr, 
and is above ſuch Circumſtances; - becauſe he has 
Power to de more Hurt and Wrong, tis Right when 


he does it. To ask how you may be guarded from 


Harm, or Injury; on that fide where the ſtrongeſt 


Hand is to do it, is preſently the Voice of Faction 
and Rebellion. As if when Men quitting the State 


of Nature, entred into Society; they agreed that all 
of them but one, ſhould be under the reſtraint of 
Laws, but that he ſhould ſtill retain all che Liberty 


of the State of Nature, increaſing with Power, and 


made licentious by Impunity. This is to think, that 


Men are fo fooliſh, that they take care to avoid what 


Miſchiefs may be done them by Pole- Cats, 
but 
"$94: But whatever Flatterers may talk 


* or. Foxes ; 
are content, nay think it Safety, to be devour'd 
. t- amuſe 
Peoples Underſtandings, it hinders not Men from feel- 


the Civil 


Society 
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Society they are of, and that they have no Appeal 
on Earth againſt any Harm they may receive from 
FF Sim, they are apt to think themſelves in the 2 | 
| of Nature in reſpect of him whom they fin 

to be ſo; and to take care as ſoon as thi 

can, to have that Safety and Security in Civil So- 

ciety, for which it was firſt inſtituted, and for which 

only they entred into it. And therefore, tho per- 

haps at firſt, (as ſhall be ſhewed more at large 

hereafter in the following part of this Diſcourſe) ſome 

one good and excellent Man having got à Prehemi- 

_ — the reſt, had this Deference paid to 

his eſs and Virtue, as to a kind of natural 

Authority, that the chief Rule, with Arbitration of 
their Differences, by a tacit Conſent devolved into 

his Hands, without any other Caution, but the Aſ- 

ſurance they had of his Uprightneſs and Wiſdom; 

yet when time, giving Authority, and (as ſome Men 
would perſuade us) Sacredneſs to Cuſtoms, which the 

negligent, and unforeſeeing Innocence of the firſt 

Ages began, had brought in Succeſſors of another 

Stamp, the People finding their Properties not ſe- 

cure under the 8 as then it was, (where- 

as Government has no other End but the Preſerva- 

tion of * Property) could never be ſafe nor at 2 

nor think themſelves in Civil Society, till the Legiſla- 

ture was placed in collective Bodies of Men, call 

them Senate, Parliament, or what you pleaſe. By 


At the firſt, when ſome certain kind of 5 N was once 2 
pointed, it may be that nothing was then farther thought upon 
the manner of governing, but all permitted unto their Wiſdom and 
Diſcretion, which were to rule, till by Experience they found this 
for all Parts very inconvenient, ſo as the thing which they had de- 
viſed for a Remedy, did indeed but increaſe the Sore, which it ſhould 
have cured. They ſaw, that to live by one Man's Will, became 
the Cauſe of all Mens Miſery. This conſtrained them to tome in- 
0 Laws, wherein all Men might ſee their Duty beforehand,” and 
know the Penalties of rranſgreſſmg them. Hooker's Eccl, Pol. L. 1. 
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which means every ſingle Perſon became ſubj ct, 
Hy with other the meaneſt Men, to thoſe Laws, 
which he himſelf, as part of the Legiſlative, had 
eſtabliſhed ; nor could any one, by his own Autho- 
rity avoid the force of the Law, when once made; 
nor by any pretence of Superiority plead Exemption, 
thereby to licenſe his own, or the Miſcarriages of any 
of his Dependents. * No Man in Civil Society can 
de exempted from the Laws of it. For if any Man 
may do what he thinks fit, and there be no Appeal 
on Earth, for Redreſs or Security againſt any Harm 
he ſhall do, I ask whether he be not perfectly till 
in the State of Nature, and ſo can be no Part or 
Member of that Civil Society ? unleſs any one will ſay 
the State of Nature and Civil Society are one and the 
fame thing, which I have never yet found any one 
ſo great a Patron of Anarchy as to affirm. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of the Beginning of Political Societies, 


TEN being, as has been ſaid, by Nature, 


$95: 


all free, equal, and independent, no one 


can be put out of this Eſtate, and ſubjected to the 


political Power of another, without his own Conſent. 
The only way whereby any one diveſts himſelf of his 
natural Liberty, and puts on the Bonds of civil Society, 


is by agreeing with other Men to join and unite into 


a Community, for their comfortable, ſafe, and peace- 
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* Civil Law being the Act of the whole Body politick, doth there- 
fore over-rule each ſeveral part of the ſame Body. Hooker, ibid. 
I able 
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able living one amongſt another, in a ſecure Enjoy- 
ment of their Properties, and a greater Security a- 
gainſt any, that are not of it. This any number of 
Men may do, becauſe it injures not the Freedom of 
the reſt ; they are left as they were in the Liberty of 
the ſtate of Nature. When any number of Men have 
ſo conſented to mate one Community or Government, th 
are thereby preſently incorporated, and made one Body 
politick, wherein the Majority have a Right to act and 
conclude the reſt, ox 1 
89 96. For when any number of Men have, by the 
conſent of every individual, made a Community, they 
have thereby made that Community one Body, with a 
Power to act as one Body, which is only by the Will 
and Determination of the Majority. For that which 
acts any Community, being only the conſent of the 
individuals of it, and it being neceſſary to that which 
is one Body to move one way; it is neceſſary the Body 
ſhould move that way whither the greater force car- 
ries it, which is the conſent of the Majority: Or elſe it 
is impoſſible it ſhould act or continue one Body, one 
Community, which the conſent of every individual that 
united into it, agreed that it ſhould; and ſo every 
one is bound by that conſent to be concluded by the 
Majority. And therefore we ſee, that in Aſſemblies, 
5p {eas to act by poſitive Laws, where no number 
is ſet by that poſitive Law which impowers them, the 
Act of the Majority paſſes for the Act of the whole, 
and of courſe determines, as having by the Law of 
Nature and Reaſon, the Power of the whole. 
$ 97. And thus every Man, by conſenting with 
others to make one Body politick under one Govern- 
ment, puts himſelf under an Obligation to every one 
of that gn to ſubmit to the determination of the 
Majority, and to be concluded by it; or elſe this ori- 
ginal Compact, whereby he with others incorporates 
into one Society, would ſignify nothing, and be no 
Compact, if he be left free, and under no other id 
| | ; a: an 


appearance would there be of any Compact; what 
new Engagement, if he were no farther tied by any 
| decrees of the Society, than he himſelf thought fir, 
and did actually conſent to? This would be till 
as great a Liberty, as he himſelf had before his Com- 
pact, or any one elſe in the ſtate of Nature hath, who 
may ſubmit himſelf, and conſent to any Acts of it if 
he thinks fit. eee ee 
$ 98. For if the conſent of the Majority ſhall not in 


reaſon be received as the Aci of the whole, and con- 


clude every individual, nothing but the conſent of 
every individual can make any thing to be the act of 
the whole: But ſuch a conſent is next to impoſſible 
ever to be had, if we conſider the Infirmities of Health 
and Avocations of Buſineſs, which in a Number, tho 
much leſs than that of a Commonwealth, will neceſ- 
farily keep many away from the publick Aſſembly. 


To which if we add the variety of Opinions, and 


contrariety of Intereſts, which unavoidably happen in 
all Collections of Men, the coming into Society upon 
ſuch Terms would be only like Cato's coming into the 
Theatre, only to go out again. Such a Conſtitution 
as this, would make the mighty Leviathan of a ſhor- 
ter Duration than the feebleſt Creatures; and not 
it outlaſt the day it was born in: Which cannot be 
ſupposꝰ d, till we can think, that rational Creatures 
ſhould defire and conſtitute Societies only to be diſ- 
folved. For where the Majority connot conclude the 
reſt, there they cannot act as one Body, and conſe- 
quently will be immediately diſſolved again. 

$ 99. Whoſoever therefore out of a Fate of Nature 
unite into a Community, muſt be underſtood to give 
up all the Power, neceſſary to the ends for which they 
unite into Society, to the Majority of the Community, 
unleſs they expreſiy agreed in any number greater 
chan the Majority. And this is done by barely agree- 
ing to unite into one political Society, which is all the 
* 3 Compact 
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chan he was in before the ſtate of Nature. For what 
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Compact that is, or needs be, between the Individuals 
that enter into, or make up a Commonwealth. And 
thus that which begins and actually conſtitutes any po- 
litical Society, is nothing but the Conſent of any num- 
ber of free Men capable of a Majority to unite and 
f into ſuch a Society. And this is that, 
and chat only, which did, or could give beginning 
any Jawful Government in the World: 
$ 100, To this I find two Objections made. 
irſt, Thatthere are no Inſtances to be found in Story, 
of a Company of Men independent, and equal one amongſt 
another, "that met together, and in this way began a 
ſet — a Government. 2 2 
Secondly, 77s impoſſible of Right that Men ſhould 
do fo, becauſe all Men being born under Government, 
they are to ſubmit to that, and are not at liberty to begin 
a new one. * 35 | 
$ 101, To the firſt there is this to anſwer, That 
it is not at all to be wonder'd, that Hiftory gives 
us but a very little account of Men, that lived toge- 
ther in the State of Nature. The Inconveniencies of 
that Condition, and the Love, and want of Society 
no ſooner brought any number of them together, 
but they preſently united and inco rporated, if they 
deſigned to continue together. And if we may not 
ſuppoſe Men ever to have been in the State of Na- 
ture, becauſe we hear not much of them in ſuch a 
State, we may as well ſuppoſe: the Armies of Sal- 
manaſſar, or Aerxes, were never Children, becauſe we 
hear little of them till they were Men, and imbodi- 
ed in Armies. Government is every where antece- 
dent to Records, and Letters ſeldom come in among 
a People, till a long Continuation of Civil Society 
has, by other more neceſſary Arts, provided for their 
Safety, Eaſe, and Plenty. And then they begin to 
look after the Hiſtory of their Founders, and ſearch 
into their Original, when they have out- lived the Me- 
mory of it. For tis with * as with — 
tlcular 
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ticular Perſons, they are commonly ignorant of their 
own Births and Infancies: And if they know any 
thing of their Origina!, they are beholden for it to 
the accidental Records that others have kept of it. 
And thoſe that we have, of the beginning of any 
Poli ies in the World, excepting that of the Jeu, 
where God himſelf immediately - interpoſed, and 
which favours not at all paternal Dominion, are 
all either plain Inſtances of ſuch a beginning, as I 
have mentioned, or at leaſt have nt Footſteps 
$102. He muſt ſhew a ſtrange Inclination to de- 
ny evident Matter of Fact, when it agrees not with 
his Hypotheſis, who will not allow, that the begin- 
ning of Rome and Venice were by the uniting toge- 
ther of ſeveral Men, free and independent of ano- 
ther, amongſt whom there was no natural Superio- 
rity or Subjection. And if Foſephus Acoſtas Word 
may be taken, he tells us, that in many parts of A 
merica there was no Government at all. There are 
great and apparent Conjectures, ſays he, that theſe Men, 

| ſpeaking of thoſe of Peru, for d long time had neither 
Kings nor Commontvealihs, but lived in Troops, as they 
do this Day in Florida, the Cheriquanas, thoſe of Brafil, 
and many other Nations, which have no certain Kings, 
but as Occaſion is offered in Peace or War, they, chuſe 
their Captains as they pleaſe, I. 1. c. 23. If it be 
ſaid, that every Man there was born ſubject to his 
Father, or the Head of his Family. That the Sub- 
jection due from a Child to a Father, took not a- 
way his Freedom of uniting into what political Soci- 
ety he thought fit, has been already proved. But, 
be that as it will, theſe Men, *tis evident, were ac- 
tually Free; and whatever Superiority ſome Politici- 
ans now would place in any of them, they them- 
ſelves claimed it not; but by Conſent were all e- 
qual, till by the ſame Conſent they ſet Rulers over 
themſelves. So that their politick Societies all 5 


fafto, leſt they ſhould find at the Foundation 6 
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from a voluntary Union, and the mutual Agreement 
of Men freely acting in the Choice of their Gover- 
nors, and Forms of Government. 1 
$103, And I hope thoſe who went away from 
Sparta with Palantus, mentioned by Juſtin, I. 3. c. 4. 
will be allowed to have been Freemen, Independent one 
of another, and to have = a Government over 
themſelves, by their own Conſent. Thus Thave given 
ſeveral Examples out of Hiſtory, of People free and 
in the State of Nature, that being met together, in- 
corporated and began a Commonwealth, And if the 
want of ſuch Inſtances be an Argument to prove 
that Government were not, nor could not be ſo be- 
gun, I ſuppoſe the Contenders for paternal Empire 
were better let it alone, than urge it againſt natural 
Liberty, For if they can give ſo many Inſtantes out 
of Hiſtory, of Governments begun upon paternal Right, 
1 think (tho at beſt an Argument from what has 
been, to what ſhould of Right be, has no great 
Force) one might, without any great Danger, yield 
them the Cauſe. But if I might adviſe them in the 
Caſe, they would do well not to ſearch too much in- 
to the Original of. Governments, as they have £9.48 de 
moſt 
of them, ſomething very little favourable to the 
Deſign they promote, and ſuch a Power as they con- 
tend for. 3 1 
$ 104. But to conclude, Reaſon being plainly on 
our ſide, that Men ate naturally free, arid the Examples 
of Hiſtory ſhewing, that the Governments of the 
World, that were begun in Peace, their begiri- 
ning laid on that Foundation, and were made by the 
Conſent of the People; There can be little Room fot 
doubt, either where the Right is, or what has been 
the Opinion or Practice of ind, about the it 
trecting of Governments. „„ 
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ES, 1 will not deny, that if we look back as far 
will direct us, towards the Original of 
„5 we {hall generally find them under 
the Government and Adminiſtration of one Man. 
And I am alfo apt to believe, that where a Fami- 
ly was. numerous enough to ſubſiſt by it ſelf, and 
S entire together, without mixing with o- 
ers, as it often happens where there is much 
Fa and few People, the Government commonly 
began in the Father. For the Father having, by the 
Law of Nature, the fame Power with every Man 
elſe to puniſh, as he thought fit, any Offences againſt 
that Law, might thereby puniſh his tranſgreſſing 
28 5 even when they were Men, and out of 
their Pupilage ; and they were very likely to ſubmit 
to his Pu ment, and all join with him againſt the 
Offer. in their Turns, giving him thereby Power 
to execute his Sentence againit any Tranſgreſſion, 
and ſo in effect make him the To ae. and Go- 
vernor over all, that remained in conjunction with 
his Family. He was fitteſt to be truſted ; paternal cl 
Affection ee their Property, and Incereſt under ſe 
his Care; and the Cuſtom of obeying him in their tl 
Childhood, made it caſier to ſubmit to if, rather than pf. 
to any other. If therefore they muſt have one to  G 
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rule them, as Government is hardly to be avoided a- or 
mongſt Men that live together, who ſo likely to be © 29 
the as he that was their common Father, un- O 


le N ligence, Cruelty, or any other Defe& of ſio 
Mind 5 made him unfit fer it? But when ei⸗ 

ther the Facher died, and left his next Heir, for want I Fa 
of Age, Wiſdom, Courage, or any other Qualities, leſs fre 
fit for Ste; or where ſeveral Families met, and one 
- conſented to continue together; there tis not to be vi 
doubted, but they us'd their natural Freedom, to ſt 
up him whom they judged the ableſt, and moſt likely, 
co rule well over them. Conformable hereunto we fo 
find the People of America, who (living out ps” 
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reach of the conquering Swords, and ſpreading Do- 
mination of the two great Empires of Peru and 
Mexico) enjoy'd their own natural Freedom, tho, 
ceteris paribus, they commonly prefer the Heir of 
their deceaſed King; yet if they find him any way 
weak, or uncapable, they paſs him by, and ſet up the 
ſtouteſt, and braveſt Man for their Ruler. 

$ 106. Thus, tho looking back as far as Records 
give us any Account of peopling the World, and 
the Hiſtory of Nations, we commonly find the Go- 
vernment to be in one Hand; yet it deſtroys not 
that which T affirm, viz. That the Beginning of 4 
lick Society depends upon the Conſent of the Indivi- 


duals, to join into, and make one Society; who, 


when they are thus incorporated, might ſet up what 
Form of Goyernment they thought fit. But this 
having given Occaſion to Men to miſtake, and think, 
that by Nature Government was monarchical, and 
belong'd to the Father, ir may not be amiſs here 
to conſider, why People in the beginning generally 
pitch'd upon this Form, which tho perhaps the Fa- 
ther's Preheminency might in the firſt Inſtitution of 
ſome Seb give a rife to, and place in 
the beginning the Power in one Hand; pet it is 


plain that the Reaſon that continued the Form of 


Government in a ſingle Perſon, was not any Regard, 
or Reſpect to paternal Authority; fince all petty A4 
narchies, that 1s, almoſt all Monarchies, near their 
Original, have been commonly, at leaſt upon Occa- 
fon, EZlective. Sr „ e 
$ 107. Firſt then, in the beginning of things, the 
Father's Government of the Childhood of thoſe ſprung 
from him, having accuſtomed them to the Rule of. 
one Man, and taught them, that where it was exerciſed 
with Care and Skill, with Affection and Love to 
thoſe under it, it was ſufficient to procure and pre- 
ſerve to Men all the political Happineſs they ſouglit 
wonder that they ſhould 
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paitch upon, and naturally run into that Form of Go- 
vernment, which from their Infancy. they had been 
all accuſtomed to; and which, by rience, the 
had found both eaſy and fafe, To which if we add, 
that Monarchy being ſimple, and moſt obvious to 
Men, whom neither Experience had inſtructed in 
Forms of Government, nor the Ambition or Inſo- 
lence of Empire had taught to beware of the En- 
croachments of Prerogative, or the Inconveniencies 
of abſolute Power, which Monarchy in Succeſſion was 
apt to lay claim to, and bring upon them; it was 
not at all ſtrange, that they ſhould not much trouble 
themſelves to think of Methods of reſtraining any 
Exorbitances of thoſe to whom they had given the 
Authority over them, and of balancing the Power 
of Government, by placing ſeveral Parts of it in 
different Hands. They had neither felt the Oppreſ- 
ſion of tyrannical Dominion, nor did the faſhion of 
the Age, nor their Foſſeſſions, or way of living, 
(which afforded little matter for Covetouſneſs or Am- | 
\bition) give them any Reaſon to apprehend or provide | 
againſt it; and therefore tis no wonder they put 
themſelves into ſuch a Frame of Government, as was 
not only, as I faid, moſt obvious and 'fimple, but al- 
ſo beſt ſuited to their preſent State and Condition; 
which ſtood more in need of Defence againſt foreign 
-  -Invaſions and Injuries, than of Multiplicity of Laws, 
The E, rap of a ſimple Nr way of living, con- 
fining their Deſires within the narrow Bounds of each 
Man's ſmall Property, made few Contraverſies, and 
ſo no need of many Laws to decide them, or Va- 
riety of Officers to ſuperintend the Proceſs, or look 
after the Execution of Juſtice, where there were but 
few Treſpaſſes, and few Offenders. Since then thoſe 
who liked one another ſo well as to joyn into So- 
ciety, cannot but be ſuppoſed to have ſome Acquain- 
tance and Friendſhip together, and ſome Truſt one in 
another; they could not but have greater Aprehenſi- 
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ons of others, than, of one another: And' therefore 


their firſt Care and Thought cannot but be-ſuppoſed 
to be, how to ſecure themſelves againſt foreign Force, 
*Twas natural for them to put themſelves under a 
Frame of Government, which might beſt ſerve to that 
End; and chuſe the, wiſeſt and braveſt Man to con- 
duct them in their Wars, and lead them out againſt 
their Enemies, and in this chiefly be their Ruler. 

$ 108. Thus we ſee that the Kings of the Indian 
in America, Which is ſtill a Pattern of the firſt Ages 
in Alia and Europe, whilſt the Inhabitants were too 
few for the Country, and want of People and Mo- 
ney gave Men no Temptation to enlarge their Poſſeſ- 
ſions of Land, or conteſt for wider Extent of Ground, 
are little more than Generals of their Armies; and 
tho they command abſolutely in War, yet at home 


and in time of Peace they exerciſe very little Domi- 


nion, and have but a very moderate Sovereignty, the 
Reſolutions of Peace and War being ordinarily ei- 
ther in the People, or in a Council. Tho the War 
itſelf, which admits not of Plurality of Governors, 
naturally devolves the Command into the King's ſole 
Authority, e font | n 
8109. And thus in Iael it ſelf, the chief Buſineſs 
of their Judges, and firſt Kings, ſeems to have been 
to be Captains in War and Leaders. of their Armies, 
which (beſides what is ſignify*d by going out and in 
before the People, which was to march forth to War, 
and home again in the Heads of the Forces) appears 
lainly in the Story of Fephtha, The Ammonites ma- 
ing War upon 1/ae!, the Gileadites in Fear ſend to 
Jepitha, a Baſtard of their Family whom they had 
caſt off, and article with him, if he will aſſiſt them 
ainſt the Ammonites, to make him their Ruler; 


which they do in theſe Words, And the People made 


him Head and Captain over them, Judg. 11. 11, which 
was, it ſeems, all one as to be 7udge. And he judged 
Ifrael, Judg. 12, 7. that is, was their Captain-General, 


116 anyone emis Chap," vil. 
I . o when Jotbam upbraids the Shechembtes 
With the Ob igarion they had to Oidebn, who had been 
chi Jig and Ruler, he telfs them, 2e fought 

Feat, and adventiored his Fife far, "#hd dere "you 
pur of the Hands of Midian, Judz. 9, 17. Nothing 
111 entioned of him, but What he did as a General - 
1d indeed that is = found in his Hiftoty, or 555 of 
the reſt” Sig Judge And Hbimelech particularly 
called O at Tobſt he was But their General. 
8 when, 0 85 weary of che ill Conduct of Sa- 
Mels Soris, the dren of Mael defired i King, like 
all the Wations, to udge them, and 10 go out Hefte them, 
and to heb thetr 2225 8 Sar. 8. 20, God's ant- 
ng 125 Defire, ſays to Same, F will fend thte a 
Man, and thou ſhalt anoint him 2 be Captain over my 
755 Iſracl, that be may fave” my Praple © out , the 
Handi of the Fe chap. 9 . ver, 16, us. the 
only Bae, of Ni had edn ic deal det hp 
Armies, and Sit in th eir 1 *atid accorditigly 
at bis Ihaugut ruration, 25 AVial of Oil apo Mn him, he 
declares to 8 5 aul, that the Lord bad Fra Bln to be 
Capiain over "bis Iaberindnce, chap. 10. yer, 1. And 
therefore thoſe, who after SauPs. being ſolemnly ch6- 
ſen, and ſaluted King by the Tribes at Pub, were 
unwilling to have him their Ki ing, make no other 
Objection | but this, How Hall "this Man ave us? 
ver. 27, as if they | ſhould have ſaid, This Man is un- 
fir to be our King, not having Skill and "Condutt 
enough in War, to be able to defend us. And when 
God reſolved to transfer the Government to David, 
it i is in theſe Words, Bult not thy Kingdom ſpall Jo! 
continue The Lord bath ſoaght. Nh a Mi after bis 
bh Heart, and . the Lird Ld commanded him” 10 #4 
Captain o over bis People, cha . Ver..14, As if th 6. 
_ Whole Kingly Autbority 's were 9 hing elſe büt to be 
heir General : And therefore the Tribes who had tack 
to Saul's Family, and e oppoſed David's Reign, when 
they came to "Zevin Wit Terms of » to 
m, 


bone pung Government.” #17 
tit, they tell him, amongſt other Arguments they 
had to ſubmit ti him as to their King, That he 
was in effect their King in Saul's Time, and chere- 
fore they hid io Reaſon but to receive him as their 

3H rlow. Af (fry they) in time paſt, ben Saul was 
King over its, thou wft be that lad out and brought- 
et in Tract ; and the Lord ſaid into thee; thou 
r People Hrael, and tbou ſhalt he u Captain over 


"$170. Thus, whether 2 Family by degrees grew 
1 into a Commoireealth, and the fatherly Authority 
being continued on to the elder Son, every one in 
tis Turn growing tp under it, tacitly ſubmitted to 
it, and the Eaſineſs and Equality of it not offending 
any one, every one acquieſced, till Time ſeemed to 
have confirmed it, and ſettled à Right of Succeſſion 
by Prefctiption ; 6r whether ſeveral Families, or the 
Deſcendants of feveral Families, whom Chance, 
Neighbourhood, or Buſineſs brought together, uni- 
ting into Society, the need of a General; whoſe Con- 
duct might defend them againſt cheir Enemies in 
War, and the great Confidenee, the Innocenee and 
Sincerity of that poor but virtuous Age, (ſuch as are 
almoſt all thoſe Which Begin Governments, that ever 
come to laſt in the World) gave Men one of ano- 
ther, made the firſt Beginners of Commonwealths 
generally put the Rule into ene Man's Hand, without 
any other expreſs Limitation or Reſtraint, but what 
the Nature of the thing, and The End of Govern- 
ment required: which ever of theſe it was that at 
firſt put the Rule into the Hand of a fingle Perſon, 
certain it is, no body was intruſted wirh it but for 
cc and Safety, and to thoſe Ends in the 
nfancies of COommonwealths they commonly uſed it. 
And unleſs thoſe who had it had done ſo, young So- 
dietes could not have ſubſiſted; without ſuch nurſimę 
Fathers, tender and careful of the publick Weal, all 
Governments would have ſunk under the Weakneſs 


and 
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and Infirmities of their Infancy, and the Prince and 
the People had ſoon periſhed together. 


_ 


8 111; But tho the Golden Age (before vain Ambi- 
tion, and amor ſceleratus habendi, evil Concupiſcence had 
corrupted Men's Minds into a Miſtake of true Power 
and Honour) had more Virtue, and conſequently 
better Governors, as well as leſs vicious Subjects; 
and there was then no ſtretching Prerogative on the 
one fide, to oppreſs the People; nor confequently 
on the other, any Diſpute about Privilege, to leſſen 
or reſtrain the Power of the Magiſtrate, and ſo no 
Conteſt betwixt-Rulers and People about Governors 
or Government: Fet, when Ambition and Luxury 
in future Ages would retain and increaſe the Power, 
without doing the Buſineſs for which it was given; 
and aided by Flattery, taught Princes to have diſtinct 
and ſeparate: Intereſts from their People, Men found it 
neceſſary to examine more carefully be Original and 
Rights ef Government; and to find out ways to re- 
ſtrain the Exorbitantes, and prevent the Abuſ's of. that 
Power, which they having intruſted in;another's Hands 
only for their own Good, they found was made uſe 
+4112; Thus we may ſee how probable it is, that 
People that were naturally free, and by their qwy 
Conſent either ſubmitted to the Government of theit 
Father, or united together out of different Families 
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At firſt, when ſome certain kind of Regiment was once ap- 
proved, it may be nothing was then farther thought upon for the 
manner of governing, but all permitted unto their Wiſdom and Diſ- 
cretion which were to rule, till by Experience they found this for all 
Parts very inconvenient, ſo as the thing which they had deviſed 
for a Remedy, did indeed but increaſe the Sore which it ſhould' have 
eured. They ſaw, that to live by one Man's Will, became the 
Cauſe of all Mens Miſery, This conſfirained them ia come unto Laws 
wherem all Men might ſee their Duty beforehand, and know the Ba- 
nalties of tranſgre mg them. Hooker's Eccl. Pol. L. I, Set. 10. 
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to make a Government, ſhould generally put the 
Rule into one Man's Hands, and chuſe to be under 
the Conduct of a  /ingle Perſon, without ſo much 
as by expreſs Conditions limiting or regulating 
Power, which they thought fafe enough in his 
Honeſty and Prudence: Tho they never dream- 
ed of Monarchy being Jure Divino, which we ne- 
ver heard of ane Mankind” till it was reveal d 
to us by the Divinity of this laſt Age; nor ever al- 
lowed paternal Power to have a Right to Domini- 
on, or to be the Foundation of all Government. 
And thus much may ſuffice to ſhew, that as far as 
we haye any Light from Hiſtory, we have Reaſon to 
conclude, that all peaceful Beginnings of Government 
have been laid in the Conſent of the People. I ſay 
peaceful, becauſe I ſhall have Occaſion in another 
Place to ſpeak of Conqueſt, which ſome efteem a 
way of beginning of Governments, - 3 
be other Objection 1 find urged againſt the beginning 
of Polities, in the way 1 have mentioned, is this, viz. 
9 113, Wat all Men being born under Government, 
ome or other, it is impoſſible auy of them ſhould ever 
be free, and at Liberty to unite together, and begin a 

new one, or ever pe able to ereft a lawful Government. 
If this Argument be good, I ask, how came fo 
many lawful Monarchies into the World? For if any 
body, upon this Suppoſition, can ſhew me any one 
Man in any Age of the World free to begin a law- 
ful Monarchy ; I will be bound to ſhew him ten 0- 
ther free Men at Liberty, at the fame time, to unite 
and, begin a new Government under a regal, or any 
other Form. It being Demonſtration, that if any 
one, born under. the Dominion of another, may be ſo 
free as to have a Right to command others in a new 
and diſtinct Empire; every one that is born under 
the Dominion of another may be ſo free too, and may 
become a Ruler or Subject, of a diſtinct ſeparate Go- 
ycrament, And fo by this their own „ 
er 


* 


ther. all Men, however born, are free, or elſe there 
is but. one lawful Prince, one lawful Govertillne þn 
the World. And then the have nothing to do 
but barely to ſhew us which that is. Which When they 
have done, I doubt not but all Mankind will call 
agree to pay Obedience to him. 

5 114. Tho it be a ſufficient Anſwer to their Ob. 
5eftion to ſhew, that it involves 1 in the ſame 

ifficulties that it doth thoſe they uſe it againſt ; 


Te > ſhall endeavour to diſcover the Weinen of 


ument a little farther. 
1 en, fay they, are born under  Grvernneit, 


and therefore they cannot be at Liberty to begin a new 
one. Ever ek; one is born @ Subject to his Father; or bis 
is 


Prince, therefore under the perpetual Tye of FSubjet- 
Zion and Allegiance. *Tis plain Mankind never own'd 
nor conſider d any ſuch 1 — Subjection that 
were born in, to one or tò the other that tied therh, 
without their own Conſents, to a Subjection to them 
and their Heirs.” _ 

$.115. For there are no Examples ſo frequent in 
| "Hiſtory „both ſacred and profane, as thoſe of Men 
eng themſelves, and their Obedience, from 


the Juriſdiction they were born under, and the Fa- 


mily or Community they were bred up in, and /z- 
ling up new Governments in other Places; from whence 


Trang all that number of petty Commonwealths in 
Beginning of Ages, and which always multiplied, 


as long as there was Room enough, till the ſtronger, 


or more fortunate, ſwallowed up the weaker; and 
thoſe great ones again. breaking to pieces, diſſolv'd in- 
to leſſer Dominions. All which are ſo many Teſti- 
monies againſt paternal Soverei ty, and plainly 
prove, That it was not the natural Right of the Fa- 
ther deſcending to his Heirs, that made Governments 
in the Beginning, ſince it was impoſſible, u kf that 
Ground, there ould have been fo many little King- 
doms ; all muſt have been ou, only one univerſal Mo- 
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the unconfined Inhabitants,. that run looſe in them. 


| altogether as free as the Father, any Act 7 the Fa- 


being his Father's Property, he may diſpoſe, or ſettle 


not permitting any part of their Dominions to 4 
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narchy, if Men had not been at Liberty to ſeparate 
theinſelves from their Families, and the Government, 
be it What it will, that was ſet up in it, and go and 
make diſtinct Commonwealths and other Govern- 'Y 
ments, as they thought fit. =. 
| $116, This has been the practice of the World from 
its firſt beginning to this Day: Nor is it now any 
more 'Hindrance to the Freedom of Mankind, that 
they are born under conſtituted and antient Polities, that 
have eſtabliſhed - Laws, and ſet Forms of Govern- 
ment, than if they were born in the Woods, amongſt 


For thoſe who would perſuade. us, that 4y being born 
under any Government, we are naturally Subjects to it, 
and have no more any Title or Pretence to the Free- 
dom of the State of Nature, have no other Reaſon 
bating that of paternal Power, which we have already 
anſwer'd) to produce for it, but only becauſe our 
Fathers or Progenitors paſſed away their natural Li- 
berty, and thereby bound up themſelves and their Po- 
ſterity to a re Subjection to the Government, 
which they themſelves ſubmitted to. Tis true, that 
whatever Eng ements or Promiſes any one has 
made for himſelf, he is under the Obligation of them, 
but cannot by any Compact whatſoever, bind his Chil- 
dren or Poſterity. For his Son, when a Man, being 


ther can no more give away the Liberty of the Son, 
than it can of any Body elſe: He may indeed annex 
ſuch Conditions to the Land he enjoyed as a Sub- 
ject of any Commonwealth, as may oblige his Son 
to be of 1 if he will enjoy thoſe Poſ- 
ſeſſions which were his Father's; becauſe: that Eſtate 


it, as he pleaſes, ES | 
- $117. And this has generally given the Occaſion 
to miſtake in this Matter; becauſe Commoenwealths 
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diſmembred, nor to be enjoyed by any but thoſe of 
their Community, the Son cannot ordinarily enjoy the 
Poſſeſſion of his Father, but under the fame Terms 
his Father did, by becoming a Member of the So- 
ciety 3 whereby he puts himſelf preſently under the 
Government he finds there eſtabliſhed, as much as 
any other Subject of that Commonwealth. And thus 
the Conſent of Freemen, born under Government, which 
only makes them Members of it, being given ſepa- 
rately in their Turns, as each comes to be of Age, 
and not in a Multitude together; People take no 
Notice of it, and thinking it not done at all, or not 
neceſſary, conclude they are naturally Subjects as 
they are Men. | | 
$ 118. But *tis plain, Governments themſelves un- 
derſtand it otherwiſe; they claim »o Power over the 
Son, becauſe of that they bad over the Father, nor look 
on Children as being their Subjects, by their Fathers 
being ſo. If a Subject of England have a Child by 
an Engliſb Woman in France, whoſe Subject is he? 
Not the King of England's; for he muſt have Leave 
to be admitted to the Privileges of it: Nor the King 
of Frances ; for how then has his Father a Liberty 
to bring him away, and breed him as he pleaſes ? 
And whoever was judged as a Traitor or Deſerter, if 
he left, or warr d againſt, a Country, for being barely 
born in it, of Parents that were Aliens there ? *Tis 
plain then, by the Practice of Governments them- 
ſelves, as well as by the Law of right Reaſon, that 
a Child is born a de ae. of no Country or Government, 
He is under his Father's Tuition and Authority, till 
he comes to Age of Diſcretion z and then he is a 
Freeman, at Liberty what Government he will put 
himſelf under ; what Body politick he will unite 
himſelf to. For if an Engliſb-Man's Son born in 
France, be at Liberty, and may do fo, *tis evident 
there is no Tye upon him by his Father's being a 
Subject of this Kingdom; nor is he bound up, by 
any 


any Compact of his "Anceſtors. And why then hath 
not his Son, by the ſame Reaſon, the ſame Liberty, 
tho he be born any where elſe? Since the Power 
that a Father hath naturally over his Children, is the 
ſame, wherever they be born; and the Tyes of na- 
tural Obligations, are not, bounded by the poſitive 
Limits of Kingdoms and Commonwealths. | 
$ 119. Every Man being, as has been ſhewed, na- 
turally free, and nothing being able to put him into 
Subjection to any earthly Power, but only his own Con- 
ſent, it is to be conſidered, what ſhall be underſtood 
to be a ſufficient Declaration of a Man's Conſent, to 
make him ſubject to the Laws of any Government. 
There is a common Diſtinction of an expreſs and a 
tacit Conſent, which will concern our preſent Caſe. 
No Body doubts but an expreſs Conſent, of any Man, 
entering into any Society, makes him a perfect Mem- 
ber of that Society, a Subject of that Government. 
The Difficulty is, what ought to be look d upon as a 
tacit Conſent, and how far it binds,” i. e. how far any 
one ſhall be look*d on to have conſented, and 3 
ſubmitted to any Government, where he has m 
no Expreſſions of it at all. And to this I ſay, that 
every Man that hath any Poſſeſſion, or Enjoyment 
of any part of the Dominions of any Government, 
doth thereby give his /acit Conſent, and is as far forth 
obliged to Obedience to the Laws of that Govern- 
ment, during ſuch Enjoyment, as any one under it; 
whether this his Poſſeſſion be of Land, to him and 
his Heirs for ever, or a Lodging only for a Week; or 
whether it be barely travelling freely on the High- 
way 3 and, in effect, it reaches as far as the very be- 
ing of any one within the Territories of that Go- 
vernment. | 
$ 120. To underſtand this the better, it is fit to 
conſider that every Man, when he at firſt incorpo- 
rates himſelf into any Commonwealth, he, by his 
uniting himſelf thereunto, annexes alſo, and ſubmits 
hot | | ro 
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0 the Community thoſe Poſſeſſions, which he has, 


or ſhall acquire, that do not _— belong to any 
other Government. For it would be a direct Cor- 
tradiction, for any one to enter into Society with o- 
thers for 15 pale b and regulating of Pro dea de 
and yet to ſup ang ole Property is to 
e by the Elan 0 e Society, hould "i exempt 
from the Jurifdidtjon of that Government, to which 
he himſelf, the Proprietor of che Land, is a Subject. 
By the ſame Act herefore, whereby by any one unites 
his Perfon, 70 was before free, to an 2 
wealth; by the ſame he unites his Poſſeſ 
were before free, to it alſo; and they Wen . 
of them, Perſon and Poffeſſion, ſubject to the Go- 
5 N and Pominion of that Commonwealth, as 
it hath a Being. Whoeyer therefore, from 
Weft « by 1 0h Purchaſe, Permiffion, or 


0 4 any pari of the Land, ſo annext to, 


and under the Government of that Commonwealth, . 

late it with the Condition it is under; that is, of / 
onitting tg the Government of the Commonweglth, under 
„ 1 Jyvriſdiction it is, a far forth as any Subject 
">". 

58 121. But ſince the Government has a direct Juriſ- 
diction only over the Land, and reaches the Pofſeſſor 
of it, (before he has actuall incorporated himſelf in 
the Society) only as he dwe 1 and enjoys that; 
the Obligation any one is under, by virtue of ſuch 
Enjoy mét. to ſubmit to the Government, begins and ends 

with the Enjoyment: ; ſo that Whenever the Owner, 

oo has given nothing but ſuch a tacit Conſent to the 

Government, will, 'by Donation, Sale, or otherwiſe, 

quit the ſaid Poffeffion, he is at Liberty to go and in- 

corporate himſelf into any other Commonwealth; o 

to agree with others to a new one, in — 

"Tocis, in any part of the orld, they can find free 

and unpoffeffad: Whereas he that has once, by ac- 


' tual Agreement, and any | expres Declaration, _ 
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his Conſent to be of any Commonweal, is perpetual- 
ly and indiſpenſably oHiged to be and remain un- 
alterably . a Subject to it, and can never be again in 
the Liberty of the Mate of Nature; unleſs, by any 
Calamity, the Government he was under comes to 
be diſſolved ; or elſe by ſome publick Act cuts him 
off from being any longer a Member of it. 

8 122, But ſubmitting to the Laws of any Coun- 
try, living quietly, and enjoying Privileges and Pro- 


tection unde them, makes not a Man a Member of that 


Society : This is only a local Protection and Homage 
due to and from all thoſe, who, not being in a ſtate 
of War, come within the Territories belonging to any 
Government, to all parts whereof the Force of its 
Law extends: But this no more makes a Man a Mem- 
ber of that Society, a — Subject of that Com- 
monwealth, than it would make a Man a Subject to 
another, in whoſe Family he found it convenient to 
abide for ſome time; tho, whilſt he continued in it, 
he were obliged to comply with the Laws, and ſub- 
mit to the Government he found there. And thus 
we ſee, that Foreigners, by living all their Lives un- 
der another Government, and enjoying the Privileges 


and Protection of it, tho they are bound, even in 


Conſcience, to ſubmit to its Adminiſtration, as far 
forth as any Deniſon; yet do not thereby come to be 
Subjects or Members of that Commonwealth. Nothing 
can make any Man fo, but his actually entering into 
ic by poſitive Engagement, and expreſs Promiſe and 
Compact. This is that which I think concerning 
the beginning of political Societies, and that Conſent 
which makes any Man a Member of any Common- 
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$ 123. F Man in the ſtate of Nature be 10 Fo. ug 
has been ſaid; if he be abſolute Lord of 8 
own Perlon and Poſſeſſions, equal to the greateſt, and 
ſubject to no body, why will he part with his Free- 
dom? Why will he give up this Empire, and ſubject 
himſelf to the Dominion and Controul of any other 


Power? To which *tis obvious to anſwer, Thar tho 


in the ſtate of Nature he hath ſuch a Right, yet the 
Enjoyment of it is very uncertain, and conſtantly ex- 
poſed to the Invaſion of others. For all being Kings 
as much as he, every Man his Equal, and the greater 
part no ſtrict Obſervers of Equity and Juſtice, the 


Enjoyment of the Property he has in this State, is very 


unſafe, very unſecure. This makes him willing to 
quit this Condition, which however free, is füll of 
Fears and continual, Dangers: And *tis not without 
Reaſon, that he ſeeks out, and is willing to join in 
Society with others, who are already united, or have 
a mind to unite, for the mutual Preſervation of their 
Lives, Liberties and Eſtates, which 1 call by the ge. 
nenn Name, Property | 


8.124. The — chief End therefore, of Mens 


uniting into Commonwealths, and putting themſelves 
under Government, is the Preſervation of their Pro. 


perty. To which in the ſtate of Nature there are 
many things wanting. 

Firſt, There wants an eftabliſh*d, ſettled, 5 
Lau, received and allowed by common Conſent to 
be the Standard of Right and . and the com- 
mon Meaſure to decide all Controverſies between 
them. For tho the Law of Nature be plain and in- 
telligible to all rational Creatures; yet "vines 

taſſe 
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biaſſed by their Intereſt, as well as ignorant for want 
of Study of it, are not apt to allow. of it as a Law. 
binding to them, in the application of it to their par- 

5126. Secondly, In the ſtate of Nature there wants 
a known and indifferent Fudge, with Authority to de- 
termine all Differences, according to the eſtabliſhed 
Law. For every one in that ſtate being both Judge 
and Executioner of the Law of Nature, Men being 
partial to themſelves, Paſſion and Revenge is very apt 
to carry them too far, and with too much Heat, in 
their own Caſes; as well as Negligence, and Uncon- 
cernedneſs, to make them too remiſs in other Mens. 

$ 126, Thirdly, In the ſtate of Nature there often 
wants Power to back and ſupport the Sentence when 
right, and to give it due Execution. They who by 
any Injuſtice offended, will ſeldom fail, where they 
are able, by Force to make good their Injuſtice; ſuch 

Reſiſtance many times makes the Puniſhment dange- 
rous, and frequently deſtructive, to thoſe who at- 
n 

8 127: Thus Mankind, notwithſtanding all the 
Privileges of the ſtate of Nature, being but in an 
ill Condition, while they remain in it, are quickly 
driven into Society. Hence it comes to — that 

4 we ſeldom find any number of Men live any time to- 

i gether in this State. The Inconveniencies that they 
are therein expoſed to, by the irregular, and uncer- 

tain exerciſe. of the Power every Man has, of puniſh- 
ing the tranſgreſſions of others, make them take. 
Sanctuary under the eſtabliſh'd Laws of Government, 
and therein ſeek be preſervation of their Property. 
Tis this makes them ſo willingly give up every one 

his fingle Power of puniſhing, to be exerciſed by ſuch 
alone, as ſhall be appointed to it, amongſt them; 

and by ſuch Rules as the Community, or thoſe autho . 
rized-by them to that purpoſe, ſhall agree on. And 
in this we have the original Right and Riſe of both the 

11 hy 2.2 ö Legiſlative 
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Legiſlative and Exccutive' Powter, as well as of the 

Governments, and Sotieties themſelves. 

$ 128. For in the ſtate of Nature, to omit the liberty 
he has of innocent Delights, a Man has two Powers, 

The firſt is to do whatſoever he thinks fit for the 
| preſervation: of himſelf and others within the permiſ- 

ſion of the Law of Nature ; by which Law common 
to them all, he and all the reſt of Mankind are one 
f Community, make up one Society, diſtinct from all 
other Creatures. And were it not for the Corru 
tion and Vitiouſneſs of degenerate Men, there wou 
be no need of any other; no Neceſſity that Men 
ſhould ſeparate from this great and natural Commu- 
nity, and by poſitive agreements combine into ſmaller 
and divided Aſſociations. 

The other Power a Man has in the ſtare of Nature, 
is the power to puniſh the Crimes committed againſt 
that Law. But theſe he gives up, when he joins in a 
private, if I may ſo call it; or particular Political So- 
ciety, and incorporates into any Commonwealth, ſe- 
* * from the reſt of Mankind. 

8 129. The firſt Power, a \'uf deinyrabbarhrver' be 
thought fit for the prefervation of himſe h, and the reſt 
of Mankind, be gives wp to be regulated by Laws 
made-by the 8897 ſo far forth as il -preſervarion 
of himſelf; and the reſt of that Society ſhall require; 
which Laws of the Society in many things confine 
the liberty he had by the Law of Nature. 

'Y 130. Secondly, The Pouer e, puniſhing be wholly 
gives up, and engages his natural Force, chich he 

ang before employ in the Execution of the Law 
of Nature, by his own ſingle Authority, as he 3 
fit) to aſſiſt the executive Power of the Society, as 
the Law thereof ſhall require. For being now in a 
new State, wherein he is to enjoy many Convenien- 
cies, from the Labour, Aſſiſtance, and Society of o- 
thers in the ſame Community, as well as Protection 
from its whole Strength; he is to part alſo with as 


much of his natural Liberty, in providing for 1 
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fell, 25 the Good, Proſperity, and Safety of the Society 
ſhall require ; which is not only neceſſary, but juſt; _ 


ſince the other Members of the Society do the like. 
F 131. But tho Men when they enter into Society, 
give up the Equality, Liberty, and executive Power 
they had in the ſtate of Nature, into the hands of the 
Society, to be ſo far diſpoſed of by the Legiſlative, 
as the good of the Society ſhall require; yet it being 
only with an intention in every one the better to pre- 
ſerve himſelf, his Liberty and Property, (for no ra- 
tional Creature can be ſuppoſed to — his condi- 
tion with an intention to be worſe) the Power of the So- 
ciety, or Legifative conſtituted by them, can never be 
ſuppoſed 10 extend fartber than the common good; wd 
is obliged to ſecure every one's Property, by 
ding againſt thoſe three defects 4 45 
made the ſtate of Nature ſo unſafe and uneaſy. 4 
ſo whoever has the legiſlative or ſupreme Power of 
any Commonwealth, is bound to govern by eſtabliſh'd 
ſtanding Laws, promulgated and known to the Peo- 
ple, and not by extemporary Decrees; by indifferent 
and upright Judges, who are to decide Controverſies 
by choſe. Laws ; and to employ the force of the Com- 
munity at home, only in the Execution of ſuch Laws 
or abroad, to prevent or redreſs foreign Injuries, and 
ſecure the Community from Inroads and Invaſion. 
And all this to be directed to no other End, but the 
Peace, Safety, and publick Good of the People. 


1 


CHAP. x. 
a the Forms of a Commonwealth. 


51 132. HE Majority having, as has been ſhew'd, 
upon Mens firſt uniting into Society, the 
whole Power of the Community naturally in them, 


may Nr all that Power in making Laws for the _ 


Q 3 Com- 


Community from time to time, and executing thoſe 
Laws by Officers of their own appointing 3 and then 
the Form of the Government is a perfect Democracy 
Or elſe may put the Power of king Laws into the 
hands of a few ſelect Men, and their Heirs or Suc- 
ceſſors; and then it is an Oligarchy : Or elſe into the 
hands of one Man, and then it is a Monarchy : If to 
him and his Heirs, it is an hereditary Monarchy : If 
to him only for Life, but upon his Death the Power 
only of nominating a Succeſſor to return to them; 
an eleftive Monarchy. And fo accordingly. of theſe 
the Community may make 8 and mixed 
Forms of Government, as they think good. And if 
the legiſlative Power be at firſt given by the Majo- 
rity to one or more Perſons only for their Lives, or 
any limited time, and then the ſupreme Power to re- 
vert to them again; when it is ſo reverted, the Com- 
munity may diſpoſe of it again anew into what hands 
they pleaſe, and ſo conſtitute a new Form of Govern- 
ment. For the Form of Government depending upon the 
placing the ſupreme Power, which is the Legi/lative, it 
being impoſſible to conceive that an inferior Power 
ſhould preſcribe to a ſuperior, or any but the ſupreme 
make Laws, according as the Power of making Laws 
is placed, ſuch is the Form of the Commonwealth.. + | 
$ 133. By Commonwealth, I muſt be underſtood all 
along to mean, not a Democracy, or any Form of 
Government, but any independent Communiiy which the 
Latins ſignified by the word Civitas, to which the 
word which beſt anſwers in our Language, is Com- 
moutwealth, and moſt properly expreſſes ſuch a Society 
of Men, which Community or City in Engliſh does 
not; for there may be ſubordinate Communities in a 
Government, and City amongſt us has a quite diffe- 
rent Notion from Commonwealth: And therefore to 
avoid Ambiguity, I crave leave to uſe the word Com- 
monwealth in that Senſe, in which I find it uſed by | 
King James the firſt, and I take it to be its . | 
of 2 #7 ni; 0 
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ſignification ation; which if any body difl ike, I con ſent 
with him to change it for a bette.. 


3 
4 


W 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the Extent of the Legiſlative Porwer. 
$134. H E great end of Men's entring into So- 
| Kk ciety, og the Enjoyment of their Pro- 
c 


perties in Peace and Safety, and the great inſtrument 
and means of that being the Laws eſtabliſh'd in that 


Society; the firſt and fundamental poſitive Law of all 


Commonwealths, is the eſtabliſhing ef the Legiſlalive 
Power; as the firſt and fundamental 0 Law, 
which is to govern even the Legiſlative it ſelf, is the 
preſervation of the Society, and (as far as will conſiſt 
with the publick good) of every Perſon in it. This 
Legiſlative is not only the ſupreme Power of the Com- 
monwealth, but ſacred and unalterable in the hands 
where the Community have once placed it ; nor can 
any Edict of any body elſe, in what form ſoever con- 
ceived, or by what Power ſoever backed, have the 
force and obligation of a Law, which has not its 
Sanction from that Legiſlative, which the Publick has 
choſen and appointed. For without this, the Law 
could not have that which is abſolutely neceſſary to 
its being a Law, the conſent of the Society, over 
| | N whom 


— * 
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* The lawful power of making Laws to command whole politick 
Societies of Men, belonging ſo properly unto the ſame intire Societies, 
that for any Prince or Potentate of what kind ſoever upon Earth, to 
exertiſe the ſame of himſelf, and not by expreſs Commiſſion immedi- 
ately and perſonally received from God, or elſe by authority derived 
at the firfl from their Conſent, upon whoſe perſons they impoſe Laws, 
i is no better than mere Tyranny. Laws they are not therefore 

BETA „ which 
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1 whom no body can have a Power to make Laws, but 


— . . —‚— 
43 


by their own Conſent, and by Authority received 
from them; and therefore all the Obedience, which 
by the moſt ſolemn. Ties any one can be obliged to 
pay, ultimately terminates in this ſupreme Power, and 
is directed by thoſe Laws which it enacts: Nor can 
any Oaths to any foreign Power whatſoever, or any 
domeſtick ſubordinate Power, diſcharge oy Moy ber 
of the Society from his Obedience io the Legiſlative, 
acting purſuant to their Truſt ; nor oblige him to any 
MT array to the Laws ſo enacted, or far- 


ther than they do allow; it being ridiculous to ima- 


gine one can be tied ultimately to obey any Power in 
the Society, which 1s not the Supreme, n 
8 135. Tho the Legiſlalive, whether placed in one 
or more, whether it be always in being, or only by 
intervals, tho it be the ſupreme Power in every Com- 
monwealth ; yet, wei ell $i 
Firſt, It is not, nor can poſſibly be, abſolutely Ar- 


_ bitrary over the Lives and Fortunes of the People. 


For it being but the joint Power of every Member 
of the Society, given up to that Perſon or Aſſembl 
which is Legiſlator ; it can be no more than thoſe 


Perſons had in a ſtate of Nature, before they enter'd 


into Society, and gave up to the Community. For 
no body can transfer to another more Power, thanhe 
has in himſelf; and no body has an abſolute arbi- 
trary Power over himſelf, or over any other, to de- 


i * 2 
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which publick approbation hath not made ſo. Rooker's Eccl, Pol. 
L. I. Sect. 10. Of this point therefore we are to note, that 555 Men 
naturally have no full and per fe Po wer to command whole poli- 
tick Multitudes of Men, therefore utterly without our Conſent, we 
could in ſuch ſort be at no Man's Commandment living. And to 
be commanded we de conſent t hen that Society, whereof we be a 
part, hath at any time before conſented, without revo king the- ſame 
after by the like univerſal agreement, | Hy 
Laws therefore hygnqn, of what kind ſorver, are gvailable by 
Fonſent; Ibid, than! Ant | 4a 
7 | ſtroy 
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ftroy his own Life, or take away the Life or Property 
of another. A Man, as has been proved, cannot 


| ſubje& himſelf to the arbitrary Power of another ; 


and having in the ſtate of Nature no arbitrary Power 
over the Life, Liberty, or Poſſeſſion of another, bur 
only ſo much as the Law of Nature gave him for 


the Preſervation of himſelf, and the reſt of Mankind; 


this is all he doth, or can give up to the Common- 
wealth, and by it to the Legiſlative Power, ſo that 
the Legiſlative can have no more than this. Their 
Power in the utmoſt bounds of it, is limited to the pub- 
lick Good of the Society. It is a Power that hath no 
other end but Prefervation, and therefore can never 
* have a right to deſtroy, enſlave, or deſignedly to 
impoveriſh the Subjects. The Obligations of the 
Law of Nature ceaſe not in Society, but only in 
many caſes are drawn cloſer, and have by human 
Laws known Penalties annexed to them, to inforce 
their Obſervation. Thus the Law of Nature ſtands as 
an eternal Rule to all Men, Legiſlators as well as o- 
thers. The Rules that they make for other Mens 
Actions muſt, as well as their own, and other Mens 
Actions, be comformable to the Law of Nature, 
i. e. to the Will of God, of which that is a Declara- 
— — — — — — — 
* u Foundations there are which bear up publick Societies, rhe 
ong @ natural inclination, whereby all Men deſire ſociable Liſe and 
Fellowſhip; the other an Order, expreſly or ſecretly agreed upon, 
touching the manner of their Union in living together : the latter is 
that which we call the Law of a Commoneweal, the very Soul of 
a politick Body, the parts whereof are by Law amend, dots toge- 


ther, and ſet on work in ſuch Action as the common good requireth. 
Laws politick, ordain'd for external order and regiment amongſt 
Men, are never framed as they ſhould be, unleſs preſuming the will 
of Man to be inwardly ob ſtinate, rebellious, and averſe from all 
Obedience to the ſacred Laws of his Nature; in a word, unleſs a 
ſuming Man 10 be in regard of his depraved Mind, little better than 
2 Beaſt, they do accordingly provide notwithflanding, ſo to 


a Wi 


| frame his outward Afions, that they be no hindrance unto the com- 


mn good, for which Spcieties arg inſtituted. Unleſs they da this they 
are not perfect. Hooker's Eccl, Pol, L. I. Seft. 10, 1550 
' : ; 1 . on; 
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tion; and the fundamental Law of Nature being the 
preſervation f Mankind, no human Sanction can be 
good, or valid againſt ir. | N 

$ 136. Secondly, * The Legi/lative, or ſupreme Au- 
thority, cannot aſſume to it ſelf a Power to rule by 
extemporary arbitrary Decrees, but is bound to diſpenſe 
Juſtice, and decide the Rights af the Subject þy pro- 
mulgated ſtanding Laws, and known authoris'd Zuge. 
For the Law of Nature being unwritten, and ſo no 
where to be found but in the minds of Men, they 
who thro* Paſſion or Intereſt ſhall miſcite or miſapply 
it, cannot ſo eaſily be convinced of their miſtake 
where there is no eftabliſh*'d Judge: And ſo it ſerves 
not, as it ought, to determine the Rights, and fence 


- the Properties of thoſe that live under it, eſpecially 


where every one is Judge, Interpreter, and Executia- 


ner of it too, and that in his own Caſe: And he that 


has Right on his fide, having ordinarily but his own 
ſingle Strength, hath not force enough to defend him- 
ſelf from Injuries, or to puniſh Delinquents. To a- 
void theſe Inconventencies, which diſorder Mens Pro- 
perties in the State of Nature, Men unite into Socie- 
ties, that they may have the united Strength of the 
whole Society to ſecure and defend their Properties, 


and may have ſtanding Rules to bound it, by which 


every one may know what is his. To this end it is 
that Men give up all their natural Power to the So- 


_ ciety which they enter into, and the Community put 


the legiſlative Power into ſuch hands as they think 


fit, with this Truſt, that they ſhall be govern'd by 


„ — 


"I 


Human Laws are meaſures in reſpect of Men whoſe Actions they 
muſt direct, hoꝛubeit ſuch meaſures they are as have alſo their Pigher 
Rules to be meaſured by, which Rules are two, the Law of God, 
aud the Law of Nature; ſo that Laws Human muſt be made accord- 
ing to the general Laws of Nature, and without contradiftion to any 
poſitive Law of Scripture, otherwiſe they are ill made. Ibid, L. 3. Sect. . 

To confirain Men to any thing inconvenient, doth ſeem unrea- 
ſonable, Ibid, L. 1. Sect. 10. 8 e n 
| declared 
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declared Laws, or elſe their Peace, Quiet, and Pro- 
perty will ſtill be at the ſame Uncertainty, as it was in 
the State of Nature. 509 

5 137. Abſolute. Arbitrary Power, or governing 
without ſetiled ſtanding Laws, can neither of them con- 
fiſt with the Ends of Society and Government, which 
Men would not quit the freedom of the State of Na- 
ture for, and tie themſelyes up under, were it not to 
preſerve their Lives, Liberties and Fortunes; and by 
ſtated Rules of Right and Property to ſecure their 
Peace and Quiet. It cannot be ſuppos'd that they 


mould intend, had they a Power ſo to do, to give 


to any one, or more, an abſolute Arbitrary Power o- 
ver their Perſons and Eſtates; and put a Force into 
the Magiſtrate's Hand to execute his unlimited Will 
arbitrarily upon them. This were to pur them- 
ſelves into a worſe Condition than the State of Na- 
ture, wherein they had a Liberty to defend their 
Right againſt the Injuries of others, and were up- 
on equal Terms of Force to maintain it, whether in- 
vaded by a ſingle Man, or many in Combination. 
Whereas by ſuppoſing they have given up them- 
ſelves to the abſolute Arbitrary Power and Will of 
A iſlator, they have diſarmed themſelves, and 
armed him, to make a Prey of them when he 
pleaſes. Hebeing in a much worſe Condition, who is 
expoſed to the Arbitrary Power of one Man, who 
has the Command of an hundred Thouſand, than 


he / that is expoſed to the Arbitrary Power of an 


hundred Thouſand ſingle Men; no body being ſe- 
cure, that his Will, who has ſuch a Command, is 
better than that of other Men, tho his Force be 
an hundred Thouſand times ſtronger. And therefore 
Whatever. Form the Commonwealth is under, the 
ruling Power ought to govern by declared and re- 
ceived Laws, and not by extemporary Dictates and 
undetermin'd Reſolutions. For then Mankind will 
be in a far worſe Condition than in the State of Na- 
ln ture, 


ö 
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ture, if they ſhall have armed one or à few Men 


with the joint Power of a Multitude, to force them 
to obey at pleaſure the exorbitant and unlimited De- 
crees of their ſydden Thoughts, or unreſtrain'd, and, 
till that Moment, unknown Wills, without havin 
any Meaſures ſer down which may guide and juſti 
| G Actions. For all the Power the Government 
has, being only for the good of the Society, as it 
ought not to be Arbitrary and at Pleaſure, ſo it ought 
to be exerciſed by eftabli/hed and promulgated Laus; 
that both the People may know their Duty, and be 
ſafe and ſecure within the Limits of the Law; and 
the Rulers too kept within their due Bounds, and 


not be tempted, by the Power — in their 


Hands, to employ it to ſuch Purpoſes, and by ſuch 
Meaſures, as they would not have known, and own 
not willingly. 


$ 138. 2. birdly, The ſupreme Power cannot take 


from any Man any part of his Property without his 


own Conſent, For the preſervation of Property be- 
ing the End of Government, and that for which Men 
enter into Society, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes and requires, 
that the People ſhould bave Property, without which 


they muſt be ſuppos d to loſe that, by entering into 


Society, which was the End for which they entered 
into it ; too groſs an Abſurdity for any Man to own. 
Men therefore in Society having Property, they have 
ſuch a Right to. the Goods, which by the Law. of 
the Community are theirs, that no Body hath a Right 
to take their Subſtance, or any part of it, from them, 
without their own Conſent ; without this they have 


no Property at all. For I have truly no Property in 


that which another can by Right take from me when 
he pleaſes, againſt my Conſent. Hence it is a Miſtake, 
to think that the Supreme or Legiſlative Poxwer of wy 

Commonwealth, can do what it will, and diſpoſe of 
the Eſtates of the Subject arbitrarily, or take any part 
of them at pleaſure, This 1s not much to be fear d in 
 Govern- 
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Governments where the Legi/lative conſiſts, wholl 
or in part, in Aſſemblies which are variable, who 
Members, upon the Diſſolution of the Aſſembly, are 


Suhjects under the common Laws of their Country, 


equally with the reſt. But in Governments where 
the Legiſlative is in one laſting Aſſembly, always in Be- 
ing, or in one Man, as in abſolute Monarchies, there 
is danger ſtill, that they will think themſelves to have 
a diſtinct Intereſt from the reſt of the Community; 
and ſo will be apt to increaſe. their own Riches and 
Power, by taking what they think fit from the Peo- 
ple. For a Man's Property is not at all ſecure, tho 


there be good and equitable Laws to ſet the Bounds 


of it, between him and his fellow Subjects, if he 
who commands thoſe Subjects, have Power to take 
from any private Man, what part he pleaſes of his 
Property, and uſe and diſpoſe of it as he thinks 


§ 139. But Government, into whatſoever Hands it is 
put, — as I have before ſnew'd, intruſted with 
this Condition, and for ibis End, that Men might 
have and ſecure their Properties, the Prince, or 8e- 
nate, however it may have Power to make Laws, for 
the regulating of Property, between the Subjects one 
another, yet can never have a Power to take 

to themſelves the whole, or any part of the Subjects 
Property, without their own Conſent. For this would 
be in effect to leave them no Property.at all. And 
to let us ſee, that even ab/olute Power, where it is 


neceflary, is not Arbitrary by being abſolute, but is 


ſtill limited by that Reaſon, and confined to thoſe 
Ends, which required it in ſome Caſes to be abſolute, 
we need look no farther than the coramon practice of 
Martial Diſcipline. For the preſervation of the Ar- 
my, and in it of the whole Commonwealth, requires 
an ebjolute Obedience to the Command of every ſupe- 
rior Officer, and it is juſtly Death to diſobey or diſ- 
pute the moſt dangerous or unreaſonable of _— 

| uc 
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but yet we ſee, that neither the 2 that could 


command a Soldier to march up to the Mouth of a 
bee or ſtand in a Breach, where he is almoſt ſure 
to periſn, can command chat Soldier to give him 
one Penny of his Money; nor the General, that can 
condemn him to Death for deſerting his Poſt, or for 
not obeying the moſt deſperate Orders, can yet, with 
all his abſolute Power of Life and Death, diſpoſe of 
one Farthing of that Soldier's Eſtate, or ſeize one 
jot of his Goods; whom yet he can command any 
Thing, and 2 for the leaſt Diſobedience. Be- 
cauſe ſuch a blind Obedience is neceſſary to that End, 
for which the Commander has his Power, viz. the 


Preſervation of the reſt; but the e of bis 


Goods has nothing to do with it. : 

8140. Tis true; Governments cannot be a 
ported without great Charge, and tis fit every one 
who enjoys his Share of the Protection, ſhould pay out 


of his Eſtate his Proportion for the Maintenance of it. 


But ſtill it muſt be with his own Conſent, i. e. the 
Conſent of the Majority, giving it either by them- 
ſelves, or their Repreſentatives choſen by them. 
For if any one ſhall claim a Power 10 lay and levy 
Taxes on che People, by his own Authority, and with- 


out ſuch Conſent of the People, he thereby invades 


the Fundamental Law of Property, and ſubverts the 
End of Government. For what Property have I in 
that which another may by right take when he pleaſes 
to himſelf ? 

$141. Fourthly, The Late cannot transfer the 
Power of making Laws to any other Hands. For it 
being but a delegated Power from the People, they 


who have it, cannot paſs it over to others. The 


People alone can appoint the Form of the Common- 
wealth, which is by conſtituting the Legiſlative, and 
appointing in Wwhoſe Hands that ſhall be. And when 


the People have ſaid, we will ſubmit to Rules, and be 


* by Laws, made by ſuch Men, and in ſuch 
Forms, 
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Forms, no body elſe” can ſay other Men ſhall make 


Laus for them; nor can the People he bound by any 


Laws, but ſuch as are enacted by thoſe whom they 
have choſen, and authorized to make Laus for them. 


The Power of the Legiſlative being derived from the 


People by a poſitive voluntary Graſt and Inſtitution, 
can be no other than what chat poſitive Grant con- 
veyed; which being only to make Laus, and not to 
make Legi/lators, the Legiſſative can have no Power 
to transfer their Authority of making Laws, and place 
/ oY PUN ATR 
$7142. Theſe are the Bounds which the Truſt that 


. 


is put in them by the Society, and the Law of God 


and Nature, have /et to the Legiſlative Power of every 
Commonwealth, in all Forms of Government. 

Firſt, They are to govern by promulgated eſtabliſo d 
Laws, not to be varied in particular Caſes, but to 
have one Rule for Rich and Poor, for the Favourite 
at Court, and the Countryman at Plough. 4 
Secondly, Theſe Laws alſo ought to be deſigned 


for no other end ultimately, but the good of the People, 


- Thirdly, They muſt not raiſe Taxes on the Property 
of the People, without the Conſent of the People, given 
res, or their Deputies. And this properly 
concerns only ſuch Governments where the Legi/ative 
is always in Being, or at leaſt where the People have 
not reſery'd any part of the Legiſlative to Deputies, 
to be from time to time choſen by themſelves. 

_ Fourthly, The Legiſlative neither muſt nor can tranſ 
fer the Power of making Laws to any body elſe, or 
place it any where, but where the People have. 


CHAP. 
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Of the "Legiſlative, "Executive, and Fe. 
... derative Power of the Commonwealth. 
r dn THIRD Rf . n 
58143. T HE Legiſlative Power is that which has 
: 9 0 mage direct, how the Force of the 
Commonwealth ſhall be employ'd for preſerving. the 
Community and the Members of it. But becauſe 
thoſe Laws which are conſtantly to be executed, and 
whoſe force is always to continue, may be made in a 
little time; therefore there is no need, that the Legi- 
ative ſhould be always d not having always 
buſineſs to do. And betauſe it may be coo great a 
temptation to human Frailty, apt to graſp at Power, 
for the ſame Perſons, who have the Power of making 
Laws, to have alſo in their hands the Power to exe- 
cute them, whereby they may exempt themſelves 
from Obedience to the Laws they make, and ſult the 
Law, both in its making, and execution, to their 
own private advantage, and thereby come to have 4 
diſtin& intereſt from the reſt of the Community, con- 
trary to the end of Society and Government: There. 
fore in well order d Commonwealths, where the $990 
of the whole is fo conſidered, as it ought, the Legi, 
lative Power is put into the hands of divers Perſons, 
who, duly aſſembled, have by themſelves, ot jointly 
with others, a Power to make Laws, which when they 
have done, being ſeparated again, they are themſelves 
ſubject to the Laws they have made; which is a new 


and near Tie upon them, to take care that they make 


them for the publick good. 
$ 144. But becauſe the Laws, that are at once, and 
in a ſhort time made, have a conſtant and laſting Force, 


and need a perpetual Execution, or an attendance 
there- 
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thereunto : Therefore *tis neceſſary there ſhould be a 
Power always in Being, which ſhould ſee to the Exe 
cution of the Laws that are made; and remain in 
Force. And thus the Legiſlative and Executive Power 
come often to be ſepatated. 5 | 
' $145. There is another Power in every Common- 
wealth, which one may call natural, becauſe it is that 
which anſwers to the Power every Man naturally had 
before he entered into Society, For tho in a Com- 
monwealth the Members of it are diſtinct Perſons ſtill, 


in reference to one another, and as ſuch are governed 


by the Laws of the Society; yet in reference to the 


reſt of Mankind, they make one Body, which is, as 


every Member of it before was, ſtill in the ſtate of 
Nature with the reſt of Mankind. Hence it is, that 
the Controverſies that happen between any Man of 
the Society with thoſe that are out of it, are managed 
by the Publick ; and an Injury done to a Member of 
their Body, engages the whole in the reparation of 
it. So that under this Conſideration, the whole Com- 
munity is one Body in the ſtate of Nature, in reſpe& 
of all other States or Perſons out of its Community. 
$ 146. This therefore contains the Power of War 
and Peace, Leagues and Alliances, and all the Tran - 
actions with all Perſons and Communities without 
the Commonwealth, and may be called Federative, if 
any one pleaſes. So the Thing be underſtood, I am 
indifferent as to the Name. 
$ 147. Theſe two Powers, Executive and Federa- 
tive, tho they be really diſtinct in themſelves, yet one 
comprehending the Execution of the Municipal Laws 
of the Society within it ſelf, upon all that are Parts 
of it; the other the Management of the Security and 
Intereſt of the Publick without, with all thoſe that it 
may receive Benefit or Damage from; yet they ate 
always almoſt united. And tho this Federative Power 
in the well or ill management of it be 'of great mo- 
ment to the Commonwealth, yet it is much leſs ca- 


— 
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. pable to be directed by antecedent, ſtanding poſuive 


Laws, chan the Executive. z; and fo muſt neceſſarily 


be left to the Prudence and Wiſdom a 0 thoſe, whoſe 


heads it is in, to be managed for the publick Good. 
For the Laws that concern Subjects one amongſt ano- 
ther, being to direct their Actions, may well enough 


| . Precade them. But what is to be done in reference 


to, Foreigners, de pending much upon their Actions, 
and the Variation of Deſigns and Intereſts, muſt be 
left in great part to the Prudence of thoſe, who have 
this Power committed to them, to be managed by 
the beſt of their Skill, for che Advantage of the 
Commonwealth. | 

$ 148, Tho, as I ſaid, the Executive and Federa- 


tive Power of every Community be really diſtinct in 


* themſelves, yet they are hardly to be ſeparated, and 
5 at the ſame time in the hands of diſtinct Per- 


ſons. For both of them requiring the force of the 


Society for their Exerciſe, it is almoſt impracticable to 
place che Force of the Commonwealth in diſtinct, and 
not ſubordinate hands; or that the Executive and Fe- 
5 —_ Power ſhould be placed in Perſons, that might 
act ſeparately, whereby = Force of the Publick 
would be under different Commands; which would 
be apt ſome time or other to cauſe Diſorder Od 
Ruine. S&H 
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ſtanding upon its own Baſis, and acting 
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ſervation of the Community, there can be but one 

ene Power, which is the Legiſſative, to which ali 
the reſt are, and muſt be ſubordinate; yet the Le- 
giſlative being only a fiduciary Power to act for cer- 
rain ends, there remains ſtill in the People a ſupreme 
Power to remeve or alter the Legiſlative, when they find 
the Legiflative act contrary to the Truft repoſed in 
them. For all Power given with Truſt for the attain- 
ing an End, being limited by that End, whenever that 
End is manifeſtly neglected, or oppoſed, the Truſt muſk 


neceſſarily be forfeited, and the Power devolve into 


the hands of thoſe that gave it, who may place it a- 


new where they ſhall think beſt for their Safety and 


Security. And thus the Community perpetually retains 
a fupreme Power of ſaving themſelves from the at- 
tempts and Deſigns of any Body, even of their Le- 
giſlators, whenever they ſhall be ſo fooliſh, or fo 
wicked, as to lay and carry on Deſigns againſt the Li- 
berties and Properties of the Subject. For no Man, 
or Society of Men, having a Power to deliver up 
their Preſervation, or conſequently the Means of it, 
to the abſolute Will and arbitrary Dominion of ano- 
ther; whenever any one {hall go about to bring thera 
into ſuch a ſlaviſh Condition, they will always have 
a Right to preſerve, what they have not a Power to 
part with; and to rid themſelves of thoſe, who in- 
vade this fundamental, ſacred, and unalterable Law 
of Self-preſervation, for which they enter'd into So- 
ciety. And thus the Community may be ſaid in this 


reſpect to be always the ſupreme Power, but not as 


conſidered under any Form of Government, becauſe 
this Power of the People can never take place till the 
Government be diſſolved. | 2551 

5130. In all Caſes, whilſt the Government ſub- 
fiſts, the Legi/lative is the ſupreme Power. Far what 
can give Laws to another, muſt needs be ſuperior to 
him ; and ſince the Legiſlative is no otherwiſe Le- 
giſlative of the Society, but by the Right it bas to 
"$5.7 ">, R 2 - make 
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make Laws for all the Parts, and for every Member 
of the Society, deen Rules to their Actions, and 
wing power of Execution, where they are tranſgreſ- 
, the Legiſlative muſt needs be the Supreme, and 
all other Powers in any Members or Parts of the So- 
ciety, derived from and ſubordinate to it. | 
$151. In ſome Commonwealths where the Legi/la- 
tive is not always in Being, and the Executive is veſted 
in a ſingle Perſon, who has alſo a ſhare. in the Le- 
giſlative ; there that ſingle Perſon in a very tolerable 
Senſe may alſo be called Supreme, not that he has in 
himſelf all the ſupreme Power, which is that of Law- 
making, but becauſe he has in him the /upreme Execution, 
from whom all inferiour Magiſtrates derive all their ſe- 
veral ſubordinate Powers, or at leaſt the greateſt part 
of them : having alſo no Legiſlative ſuperior to him, 
there being no Law to be made without his Conſent, 
which cannot be expected ſhould ever ſubje& him to 
the other part of the Legiſlative, be is properly e- 
nough in this Senſe Supreme. But yet it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that tho Oaths of Allegiance and Fealty are 
taken to him, tis not to him as ſupreme Legiſlator, - 
but as ſupreme Executor of the Law, made by a joint 
Power of him with others; Allegiance being nothing 
but Obedience according to Law, which when he vio- 
| ates, he has no Right to Obedience, nor can claim 
it otherwiſe than as the publick Perſon veſted with 
the Power of the Law, and ſo is to be conſider'd as 
the Image, Phantom, or Repreſentative of the Com- 
monwealth, acted by the Will of the Society, de- 
clared in its Laws; and thus he has no Will, no 
Power, but that of the Law. But when he quits this 
Repreſentation, this publick Will, and acts by his 
own private Will, he degrades himſelf, and is but a 
ſingle private Perſon without Power, and without 
Will, that has not any Right to Obedience; the Mem- 
bers owing no Obedience but to the publick Will of 
the Society. 228 : | 
Ae . | $ 152, 
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_ 182. - The- executiue Power placed any where but 


in een that has alſo a Share in the Legiſla- 
tive, is viſibly ſubordinate and accountable to it, and 


may be at pleaſure changed and diſplaced ; fo that 


it is not the ſupreme executive Power, that is exempt 
from Fubordination, but the ſupremerexecutrve Power 
veſted in one, who having a Share in the Legiſlative, 
has no diſtinct ſuperior Legiſlative to be ſubordinate 


and accountable to, farther! than he himſelf -ſhall 
join and conſent; ſo that he is no more ſubordinate 


than he himſelf ſhall think fit, which one may cer- 


tainly conclude will be but very little. , Of other mini- 
fterial ard ſubordinate Powers in a Commonwealth, we 


need not ſpeak, they being ſo multiply*d with infinite 
Variety, in the different Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions of 
diſtinct Commonwealths, that it is impoſſible to give 
a particular Account of chem all. Only thus much, 

which is neceſſary to our preſent Purpoſe, we may 
take notice of concerning them, that they have no 


manner of Authority any of them, beyond what is by 


poſitive Grant and Commiſſion delegated to them, 
and are all of them accountable to ſome other Power 
in the Commonwealth. 

163. It is not — no nor fo euch as con- 
venient, that the Legiſſative ſhould be always i in Being, 
but abſolutely neceſſary: that the Executive Power 
ſhould ; becauſe there is not always need of new Laws 
to be made, but always need of Execution of the Laws 
When the Legiſlative hath put the 
Execution of the Laws they make, into other Hands, 


they have a Power ſtill to reſume it out of thoſe 
| Hands, when they find Cauſe, and to-pyniſh-far any 


Male-adminiſtration - the Laws, The ſame 
holds alſo in regard of. the federative Power, that 
and the executive being both miniſterial and ſubordinate 
to the Legiſlative, which, as has been ſhew'd, in a con- 

ſtituted Commonwealth, is the ſupreme; The Legi/- 
lative alſo in this Caſe, being ſuppos d to conſiſt Por 
ſeveral Perſons, (for if | * be a ſingle Perſon, it can- 


3 5 not 
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not bur be always in „and ſo wil as Supreme, 
have the ſupreme Executive Power, toge- 

ther with the Legiſlative) may afemble u exerciſe 
their + «Legiſlature, at the Times, that either their ori. 
Conſtitation, or their own Adjournment ap- 
Points or when they pleaſe ; if neither of theſe have 
any time, or there be no other Way pre- 
—＋ to convoke = 5 ſupreme Power 
ing placed in them e People, tis always in 
— — they may exerciſe it when they pleaſe, un- 
lefs by their original Conſtitution they are Hmited to 
eertain Seaſons, or by an Act of their fupreme Power 
they have to a certain time; and when 
that time er they have a Raghr to aſſemble and 
act 


again. 
3 164. H ine Lagiſunve, or any part of it, be 


made up of Repreſentatives choſen for that time by 


_ _ which afterwards return into the or 
of babjetts, and have no Share in the Legifla: 
tute bur upon a new Choice tis Power of chuſing 
muſt alſd be exerciſed 3 either at certain 
appolnced Seaſons, or elſe when chey are ſummdm d 
to it: and in this latter Caſe, che Power of convo- 


king the Legiſlative, is ordinarily placed In the Exe- 


cutive, and has one of 'theſe two Limitations in re- 
ſped of time: That either the original Conſtitution 
requires their ing and aHix at certain Intervals, 
and then the executive Power does nothing but mini- 
Rerially iffue Directions for their electing and aſſern- 
bling, agcording to due Forms: Or elle it is left to 
his Prudence 10 call them by new Elections, when 
the Occaſions or Exigencies of the Publick require 
the Amendment of old, or making of new Laws, 
dr the redreſs of prevention of any Inconvenicrices, 
that le on, vr threaren the People. IL 

8 155. It may bedemanded here, What if the Exe: 


eve Power, being poſſeſſed of the Force of the 
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der the meeting and aFing of the Leg. ſlative, when the 
original Conſlitution, or the publick Exigencies re- 
quite ie? I fay, uſing Force upon the People withent 
Aithoryg and contrary to the Truſt put in him that 
does ſb; is a ſtate of War with the People, wh6 
have à Riglit to reinſtate their Legiſſaube in the Exty: 
riſe of their Power. For having erected a Legiſla- 
tive, with an intent they ſhould exereiſe the Power of 
making Laws, either at certain ſet times, or when 
chere is heed of it, when they are hitider'd by 11 
Force from what is ſo neceſſary to the Society, an 


wherein the Safety and Preſervation of the People 


confifts;” the People have a Right to remove it by 


Force. In all States and Conditions, the true reme- 


dy of Force without Authority, is to oppoſe Force to 
it. The uſe of Force without Authority, always — 
him that uſes it into à State of Mar, as the Aggreflor, 
and renders him liable to be treated accordingly. 
8 156. The Power of aſſembling and diſmiſfing the 
Legiſlative, placed in the Executive, gives not the Exe- 
cutive a Superiority over it, but is a fiduciary Fruſt 
placed in him, for the Safety of the People, in à 
Cafe where the Uncertainty any Variableneſs of hu- 
man Affairs could not bear a ſteady fred Rule. For 
it not being poſſible, that the firſt Framers of the 
Government ſhould, by any Foreſight, be ſo much 
Maſters of future Events, as to be able to prefix fo 


juſt Periods of Return and Duration'to the Aſſemblies | 


of the Legiſlative, in all times tõ come, that might ex- 
actly anſwer all the Exigencies of the Commonwealth; 
the beſt Remedy could be found for this Defe&, was 
to truſt this to the Prudence of one who was always 
to be preſent, and whofe Bufineſs it was to watch 
over the publick Good. Conſtant frequent Meetings 
the Legiſlative, and long Continuations of their Af- 

mblies, without neceffary Occaſion, could not but 
be burdenſome to the People, and muſt neceffarily in 
time produce more ks Inconventences ; and 
8 4 yet 
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yet the quick turn of Affairs might be ſometimes 
ſuch as to need their preſent. Help: Any Delay of 
their : convening might endanger the Publick; and 
ſometimes too their Buſineſs might be ſo great, that 
the limited time of their ſitting might be too ſhort 
for their Work, and * the Pablick of that Benefit 
which could be had on my from their mature Delibera- 
tion. What then could be done in this Caſe, to pre- 
vent the Community from being expoſed ſome time 
or other to eminent Hazard, on one fide or the other, 
by fixed Intervals and Periods, ſet to the meeting and 
. of the Legiſlative, but to intruſt it to the Pru- 

dence of ſome, who being preſent, and acquainted 
with the ſtate of publick Affairs, might make uſe of 
this Preroga \ ay gt publick Good? And where 
elſe * this be ſo well. placed as in his Hands, wha 
was intruſted with the — 2 of the Laws for the 
ſame End? Thus ſuppoſing the Regulation of Times 
for the aſſembling and ſitting of the Legiſlative, not ſet- 
tled by the original Conſtitution, it naturally fell into 
the Hands of the Executive, nat as an arbitrary Pow- 
er depending on his good pleaſure, but with this Truſt, 
always to have it exerciſed only. for the publick Weal, 
as the Occurrences of Times and Change of Affairs 
might require. Whether. ſettled Periods of their con- 
vening, or 4 Liberty left ta the Prince for conuoking the 
Mauve, or perhaps a Mixture of both, hath the 
Inconvenjence attending it, tis not my Buſineſy 
here to inquire 3. but only to ſhew, that tho the Exe- 
cutive Power may have the Prerogative of convoking 
and diſſoying 22 Conventions of the * Legiſlative, yet it 
is not thereby ſuperjor to it. 

$ 157, Things of this World are in ſo conſtant. a 
Flux, that nothing remains long in the ſame State, 
Thus People, Riches, Trade, Power, change their 
Stations, flouriſhing mighty Cities come to ruin, and 
prove in time neglected deſolate Corners, whilſt other 


unfrequented Places go. into populous af 
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filbd with Wealth and Inhabitants: But things not 
always changing equally, and private Intereſt often 
„ up Cuſtoms and Privileges, when the Rea- 

6s tha them are-ctaſed;-it often comes to paſs, that 
» ray 0292298: o where part of the Legiſlati ve conſiſts 


of Repreſentatives: choſen by the People, in tract of 


time this Repreſentation becomes very unequal and diſ- 


proportionate to the Reaſons it was at firſt eſtabliſſid 


upon; To what groſs. Abſurdities the following of 
Cuſtom, when Reaſon has left it, may lead, we may 
be ſatisfied, when we ſee the bare Name of a Town, 


of which: there remain not ſo much as the Ruins, 


where ſcarce. ſo much Houfing as a Sheepcoat, or 
more Inhabitants than a Shepherd is to he found, ſends 
as, many Repreſentalives to the grand Aſſembly of Law- 
makers, as à whole County numerous in People; and 
powerful in Riches. This Strangers ſtand amazed a. 
and every one muſt confeſs needs a Remedy: ThO 
moſt think it hard to find one, becauſe the Conſtitu- 
tion of the Legiſlative being the original and ſupreme 
Act of the Society, antecedent to all poſitive Laws in 
it, and depending wholly on the People, no inferior 
Power can alter it, And therefore the People, when 
the Legiſlative is once conſtituted, having, in ſuch a 
Government as we have been ſpeaking of, uo Power 
to act as long as the Government ſtands; this Incon- 
venience is thought incapable of a Remed. 
$168... Salus Populi ſuprema Lex, is certainly ſo 
jſt and fundamental a Rule, that he, who ſincerely 
ollows it, cannot dangerouſly err. If therefore the 
Executive, who has the Power of convoking the Le- 
— obſerving rather the true Proportion than 
aſnion of Repreſentation, regulates, not by old Cuſ- 
tom, but by true Reaſon, the nber of Members, in 
all Places, that have a Right to be diſtinctly repreſen- 
ted, which no part of the Peopl nowever incorpora- 
ted can pretend to, but in proporti »n — tance 
nag It affords to the Publick ; it cannot be judg'd 
to. 
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| Diſorders, which Succeffion of Time had inſe 
tereſt, as well as Intention of the People, to have a 


0 v0 do. 


— 


to have ſet up a new: 6 
red the old and true one, and to have rectified the 


as well as 


introduced. For it being the In- 


fair and aquat Repreſentative 5 whoever brings it near- 


eſt ta that, is an undoubted Friend to, and Eftabliſhee 
of the Government, and cannot miſs the Conſent and 


of the Community. Proregative on 
nothing but a Power in the hands of the Prince, t 
provide for the publick Good, in ſuch Cafes, which 
depending upon unforeſeen and uncertain Gecurren- 
ces, certam ànd unalterable Laws could not ſafely di- 
rect; whatſoever ſhalt: he done manifeſtly fer the 
good of the People, and the eſtabliſhing the Govern- 
t upon its true Foundations, is, and always will 
be, juft Prerogative. The Power of erecting new 
Corporations, and therewich new Repreſematives, car. 
ries with a Suppoſition, that in time the Meaſives 
of " Reprejentation might vary, and thoſe Places have a 
juſt Right ro be 83 which before had none; 
and by the ſame Reafon, thoſe ceaſe to have a Night, 
and de too inconfiderable for ſuch a Privilege, which 


| before had it. Tis not a Change from the preſent 


State, which perhaps Corruption or Decay has intro- 
due d, that makes an Inroad upon the Government, 
but the Tendeney of it to injure or oppreſs the Peo- 
ple, and ta ſet up one Part or Party, with a Diſtinc- 
uon from, and an - unequal Subjection of the reſt. 
Wharſoever eannor but be acknowledged to be of ad- 
vantage to the Society, and People in general, upon 


Jaſt and laſting Meafures, will always, when done, 


Juffify it ſelf; and whenever the People — thiaſe 
th Repo upon jeſt and endcnia eh 
to the original Frame of the 
— it cannot be — to be the Will and 
Actof the HE ker] appearing cauſe mom 
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Power are in diſtindt Hands, (as they 
are in all moderated Monarchies, and well. framed 
Governments) there the Good of the Society requir 
that ſeveral things ſhobld be left to the Diſcretion of 
ſlators not being able to foreſee and provide — 
for all that may be uſeful to the Community, che 
Executor of the Laws having the Power in his hands, 
has by the common Law of Nature à Right to make 


uſe of it for che good of che Society, in many — 
where the municipal Law has given no Direction, till 


him, that has the Executive Power. For the Legi 


the Legiſtative-can conveniently be aſſembled to pro- 


vide for it. Many things there are, which che 

can by no means provide for, and whe inſt mecali 
rily be left ro the Diſcretion of him that has the; exe- 
cutive Power in his hands, to be ordered by him 
the publick Good and Advantage ſhall require «Nay, 
tis fi that the Laws themſelves ſhould in ſome Ca- 
ſes give way to the executive Power; or rather 0 
this fundamental Law of Nature and Government, 
viz. That as much as may be, all che . 
the Society are to be preſerved. For ſince mam 

cidents may happen, wherein a ſtrict and rigid bes 
vation of the Law may do harm, {as not to pull 
down an innocent Man's Houſe to ſtop the Fire, when 
the next to it is burning) and a Man may come ſome- 
times within the reach of the Law, which makes: 
Diſtinction of Perſons, by an Action chat may deferve 
Reward and Pardon ; tis fit the Ruler fhould have n 
Power, in many Cafes, to mitigate the Severity of 
the _ and Pardon ſome Offenders : For the 4d 


of 


| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
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of Government being the Preſervation of all, as much 
as may be, even the Guilty are bo be ſpared, where 
it can prove no prejudice to the Innocent. 

5 160. This Power to act according to Diſcretion, 


for the Publick Good, without the Preſcription of the 


Law, and ſometimes even againſt it, is that which 
i called Prerogative. For ſince in ſome Governments 
che Law- making Power is not always in being, and 


s uſually too numerous, and ſo too flow, for the Diſ- 


teh requifite to Execution: and becauſe alſo it is 
ble to foreſee, and ſo by Laws to provide for 
All Accidents! and Neceſſities that may concern the 
Publick ;; or to make ſuch Laws as will do no harm, 
if they are executed with an inflexible Rigour, on all 
Occaſions, and upon all Perſons. that may come in 
their way; therefore there is a Latitude left to the 
executive Power, to do many things of choice, which 
the Laws do not preſcr ide. 
36 161. This Power, whilſt employed for the Bene- 


fit of the Community, and ſuitably to the Truſt and 


Ends of the Government, is undoubted Prerogative, 
and never is queſtioned; For the People are very ſel- 
dom, or never ſerupulous or nice in the Point; they 
are far from examining Prerogative, whilſt it is in 
any tolerable degree employ'd for the uſe it was 
meant, that is, for the Good of the People, and not 


manifeſtly againſt it. But if there comes to be a N 


non between the executive Power and the People, 
about a thing claimed as a Prerogative; the Tenden- 
cy of che Exerciſe of ſuch Prerogative to the good 
or hurt of the People, will eaſily decide that Queſ- 


5162. It is eaſy to conceive, that in the Infancy of 
Governments, --when Commonwealths differed little 
from Families in Number of People, they. differed 
from them too but little in Number of Laws: And 


the Covernours, being as the Fathers of them, watch- 


ing over them for their Good, the Government was 
| Almoſt 
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almoſt all Prerogative. A few eſtabliſh'd Laws ſery'd, 


the Turn, and the Diſcretion and: Care of the Ruler = 


ſupply'd the reſt. But when Miſtake or Flattery pre- 
vailed with weak Princes to make uſe of this Power 
for private Ends of their-own, and not for the pub- 
lick Good, the People were fain by expreſs Laws to 
get Prerogative determin'd in thoſe Points wherein 
they found Diſadvantage from it : And thus declared 
Limitations of Prerogative were by the People found 
neceſſary in Caſes which they and their Anceſtors had 
left, int the utmoſt Latitude, to the Wiſdom of thoſe 
Princes, who made no other but a right uſe of it, 


that is, for the Good of the People. 


$ 163. And therefore they have a very wrong No- 
tion of Government, who ſay, that the People have 
incroach'd upon the Prerogative, when they have Fot 
any part of it to be defined by poſitive Laws. For 
in ſo doing they have not pulled from the Prince any 
thing that of right belonged to him, but only decla- 


red, that that Power which they indefinitely left in 


his or his Anceſtors hands, to be exerciſed for their 
Good, was not a thing which they intended him when 
he uſed it otherwiſe. For the End of Government 
being the good of the Community, whatſoever Al- 


terations are made in it, tending to that End, cannot 


be an Iucroachment upon any body, ſince no body in 
Government can have a Right tending to any other 
End. And thoſe only are ncroachments, which pre- 


judice or hinder the rene Good. Thoſe who fay 


otherwiſe, ſpeak as if the Prince had a diſtin and 
ſeparate Intereſt from the Good of the Community, 
and was not made for it; the Root and Source from 
which ſpring almoſt all thoſe Evils and Diſorders 
which happen in Kingly Governments. And indeed, 
if that be ſo, the People under his Government are 
not a Society of rational Creatures, entred into a 
Community for their mutual Good; they are not ſuch 
as have ſet Rulers over themſelves, to guard and 

5 b | pro- 
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8 that Good; but are to be locked on as an 
Herd of inferior Creatures under the Dominioh of 
a Maſter, who keeps them and works them for his 
42H own Pleaſure or Profit. If Men were fo void of Rea- 
2 ſon, and brarrſh, as to enter into Society upon ſuch 
| Terms, Prerogative might indeed be, what ſome Men 
would have it, an arbitrary Power to do things hurt- 
ful to the People; er emen ae {> 


= 8164. Bur ſince a rational Creature cannot be ſup- 
| bold when free, to put himſelf into Subjeftion to 
another, for his 'own harm, (the where he finds a 
| -_ good and wite Ruler, he 57 not perhaps think it 


as a . FLY rabies” i... atoll. „ S . fy ms 


| either neceſſary or uſeful, to ſer preeiſe Bounds to his 
| Power in all flog) Pr ive can be nothing but 
| che Peoples permitting their Rulers to do ſeveral 
| things of their own free Choice, where the Law was 
| ſilent, and ſometimes too againft the direct Letter of 
the Law, for the publick Good; and their acquieſcing 
in it when ſo done. For as a good Prince, who is 
mindful of the Truft put into his hands, and careful 
of the Good of his People, cannot have too much 
Prerogative, that is, Power to do good: fo a weak and 
it Prince, who would claim that Power which his Pre- 
28 exerciſed without the Direction of the — — | 
4s à Prerogative belonging to him by | Right of his 
Office, which he may . at his a 
or promote an Intereſt diſtinct from that of the Pub- 
lick; gives the People an Occafion to claim their 
Right, and limit that Power, which, whilſt it was ex- 
erciſed for their Good, they were content ſhould be 
tacitly allowed. . a 
98165. And therefore he that will look into the 
Hiſtory of England, will find, that Prerogative was al- 
ways large in the Hands of our wiſeſt and beſt 
Princes; becauſe the People obſerving the whole 
Tendency of their Actions to be the publick Good, 
conteſted not what was done without Law to that 
End; or if any human Frailty or Miſtake (for Prin- 
; "9 ces 
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that which himſe 


3331 made as others) appear'd in ſome 
ſmall Declinations from that end; yet-*twas viſible, 
che main of their Conduct tended rontibing but the 
Care of the Publick. The ah therefore finding 
reaſon to be ſatisfyd with the Princes, whenever 
they acted without or Feat to the Letter of the 
Law, acquieſced in what they did, and, without the 
= . let Rom Ne — lg, 5 
as Y, no- 
To to A prejudice of their Laws, fince 
they acted conformable to the Foundation and End of 
all Laws, the Good. 
$ 166. Such God- like Princes indeed had ſome Ti- 


| tle to arbitrary Power, oy that Argument, that would 


prove ab Monarch * the beſt Government, as 
erns the Univerſe by; 

becauſe ſuch N of his Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs. Upon this is Faded that Saying, That the 
Reigns of good Princes have been always moſt dan- 
erous to the Liberties of their People. For when 
eir Succeſſors, managing the Government with 
different Thoughts, would draw the Actions of thoſe 
good Rulers into precedent, and make them the 
aus e of their Prerogative, as if what had been 
done only for the Good of the People, was a Right 
in them to do for the Harm of the People, if cker 
ſo pleaſed ; it has often occaſioned Conteſt, and ſome- 
tunes publick Diſorders, before the People could re- 
cover their original Right, and get that to be de- 
clared not to be Prerogative, which truly was never 
ſo: Since it is impoſſible that any body in the Society 
ſhould ever have a Right to do the ery harm; tho 
it be very poſſible, and reaſonable, that the People 
ſhould not go about to ſet any Bounds to the Prere- 
gative of thole Kings or Rulers, who themſelves tranſ- 
greſſed not the Bounds af the publick Good. For 
Prerogative is oo but the baue of aus Publick 

* without 4 Rule. | A 1 
167. 
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8 167. The Power of calling Parliament in Eng: 
Lund, as to preciſe Time, Place, and Duration, is . 
 rainly a Prerogative of the King, but ſtill with this 
Trl, that it ſhall be made uſe of for the Good of 

the Nation, as the Exigencies of the Time „ and Va- 

riety of Occaſions ſhall require. For it being ĩmpoſ- 
ſible to foreſee which ſhould always be the fitteſt 
Place for them to aſſemble in, and what the beſt Sea- 
ſon ; the Choice of theſe was left with the executive 

Power, as might be moſt ſubſervient to the publick 

Good, and beſt ſait the Ends of Parliament. 

5 168. The old Queſtion will be asked in this Mat- 
ter of Prerogative,” But *vho ſhall be Fudge when this 

Power is made a right uſe of ? e Between 

an executive Power in Being, with ſuch a Prerogative, 

and a Legiſlative that depends upon his Will for their 
convening, there can be no Judge on Earth: As 
there can be none between the Legiſlative and the Peo- 
ple, ſhould either the Executive, or the Legiſlative, 
when they have got the Power in their hands, deſign, 
or go about to enſlave or deſtroy them; che People 
have no other Remedy in this, as in all other Caſes 

where they have no Judge on Earth, but to appeal 10 

Heaven. For the Rulers, in ſuch Attem ts, exerci- 

ſing a Power the People never put into their hands, 

(ho can never be ſuppoſed to conſent that any body 

thould rule over them for their harm) do that which 

they have not a Right to do. And where the Body 
of the People, or any ſingle Man is deprived of their 

_ Right, or is under the Exerciſe of a Power without 
Right, and have no Appeal on Earth, then they have 
a Liberty to appeal to Heaven, whenever they Judge 

the Cauſe of ſufficient moment. And therefore 
LY the People cannot be Fudge, ſo as to have by the Cop 
ſtitution of that Society any ſuperior Power, to deter- 
mine and give effective Sentence in the Caſe; yet they 
have, by a Law antecedent and paramount to all po- 
ſitive Laws of Men, reſerv'd that ultimate Determi- 
nation 
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nation to themſelves which belongs to all Mankind, 
where there lies no Appeal on Earth, vizz to judge, 
whether they have juſt Cauſe to make their Appeal 
to Heaven. And this Judgment they cannot part 
with, it being out of a Man's Power ſo to ſubmit 
himſelf to another, as to give him a liberty to de- 
ſtroy him; God and Nature never allowing a Man 
ſo to abandon himſelf, as to neglect his own Preſets 
vation: And fince he cannot take away his own Life, 
neither can he give another power to take it, Nor 
let any, one think, this lays a perpetual Foundation 
for Diſorder ; for this operates. not, till the Incon- 
veniency is ſo great that the Majority feel it, and are 
weary: of it, and find a Neceſſity to have it amend- 
ed. But this the executive Power, or wiſe Princes, 
never need come in the Danger of: And *tis the 
thing of all others, they have moſt need to avoid; 
as of all others the moſt perilous; 
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Of Paternal, Political, and Deſpotical 
Power, confider d together. 


| theſe ſeparately before, yet the great 
Miſtakes of late 2 — S . 4 
ſuppoſe, ariſen from confounding theſe diſtinct Pow- 
ers one with another, it may not, perhaps, be amiſs. 
to conſider them here together. 
8 170. Firſt then, paternal or. parental Powucr, is 
nothing but that which Parents have. over their Chil- 
dren, do govern them for the Chi'drens good, till 
they come to the uſe of 1 or a ſtate of Know- 


le d ze, 


5169. o I have had occafion to ſpeak. of 
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e, wherein they may be ſuppoſed capable to un- 

— 2 that Rule, whether be the Tink of Na- 
ture, or the municipal Law of their Country, they 
are to govern themſelves by: capable, I ſay, to know 
it, as well as ſeveral others, who live as Freemen un- 
der that Law. The Affection and Tenderneſs which 
God hath planted in the Breafts of Parents towards 
their Children, makes it evident, that this is not in- 
tended to be a ſevere arbitrary Government, but 
only for the Help, Inſtruction, and Preſervation of 
their Offspring. But, happen it as it will, there is, 
as J have proved, no reaſon hy it ſhould be thought 
to extend to Life and Death, at any time over their 
Children, more than over any body elſe; neither 
can there be any pretence why this parental Power 
ſhould keep the Child, when grown to a Man, in 
ſubjection to the Will of his Parents, any farther than 
the having received Life and Education from his Pa- 
rents, obliges him to Reſpect, Honour, Gratitude, 
Aſſiſtance, and Support all his Life- to both Father 
and Mother. And thus, *tis true, the Paternal is a 
natural Government, but not at all extending it ſelf to 
the Ends and Juriſdiftions of that which is political. 
The Power of the Father doth not reach at all to the 


Property of the Child, which is only in his own 


D x 

$ 171. Secondly, Political Power is that Power, 
which eyery Man having in the ſtate of Nature, has 
given up into the hands of the Society, and therein 
to the Governours, whom the Society hath ſet over 
it ſelf; with this expreſs or tacit Truſt, That it ſhall 
be imployed for their Good, and the preſervation of 
their - Property : Now this Power, which every Man 
has in the Hate of Nature, and which he parts with 
to the Society, in all ſuch Caſes, where the Society 
can ſecure him, is to uſe ſuch means, for the preſerv- 
ing of his own Property, as he thinks good, and 
Nature allows him ; and to puniſh the Breach of the 


Law 
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Law of Nature in others, ſo as (according to the 
beſt of his Reaſon) may moſt conduce to the Pre- 
ſeryation of himſelf, and the reſt of Mankind. So 
that the gud and meaſure of this Power, when in every 
Man's hands in the ſtate of Nature, being the pre- 
ſervation of all of his Society; that is, all Mankind 
in general; it can have no other end or meaſure, when 
in the hands of the Magiſtrate, but to preſerve the 
Members of that Society in their Lives, Liberties, 
and Poſſeſſions; and ſo cannot be an abſolute ar- 
bitrary Power over their Lives and Fortunes, which 
are as much as poſſible to be preſerved; but a Power 
to. mate Laws, and annex ſuch Penalties to them, as 
may tend to the preſervation of the Whole, by cut- 
ting off thoſe Parts, and thoſe only, which are ſo 
corrupt, that they threaten the Sound and Healthy; 
without which no Severity is lawful. And this Power 


Has its Original only from Compact and Agreement, and 


the mutual Conſent of thoſe who make up the Com- 
munity, (1 | 

$1 4 Thirdly, Deſpotical Power is an abſolute, ar- 
bitrary Power one Man has over another, to take 
away his Life whenever he pleaſes. This is a Power, 
which neither Nature gives, for it has made no ſuch 
Diſtinction between one Man and another; nor Com- 
pact can convey, for Man not having ſuch an arbitra- 
ry Power over his own Life, cannot give another 
Man ſuch a Power over it; but it is the Effect only 
of Forfeiture, which the Aggreſſor makes of his own 
Life, when he puts himſelf into the ſtate of War with 
another. For having quitted Reaſon, which God 
hath given to be the Rule betwixt Man and Man, 
and the common Bond whereby human Kind is uni- 
ted into one Fellowſhip and Society; and having re- 
nounced the Way of Peace which that teaches, and 
made uſe of the Force of War, to compaſs his unjuſt 


Ends upon another, where he has no right; and ſo 


revolting from his own Kind to that of Beaſts, by 
| S 2 making 
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making Force, which is theirs, to be his Rule of 
Right, he renders himſelf liable to be deſtroyed by 
the injur'd Perſon, and the reſt of Mankind, that wi 

join with him in the Execution of Juſtice, "as any 
other wild Beaſt, or noxious Brute with whom Man- 
kind can have-neither Society nor Security; And thus 
Captives, taken in a juſt and lawful War, and ſuch 
only, are obj to a Deſpotical Power, which as it 
ariſes not from Compact, ſo neither is it capable of 
any, but is the ſtate of War continued. For what 
Compact can be made with a Man that is not Maſter 
of his own Life? What Condition can he perform ? 
And if he be once allowed to be Maſter of his own 
Life, the Deſpotical, Arbitrary Power of his Maſter 
ceaſes. He that is Maſter of himſelf, and his own 
Life, has a Right to the Means of preſerving it; 
ſo that as ſoon as Compact enters, Slavery ceaſes; and 
he ſo far quits his abſolute Power, and puts an End 
to the ſtate of War, who enters into Conditions with 
his Captive. BL 
8 173. Nature gives the firſt of theſe, viz. Paternal 
Power to Parents for the Benefit of their Children 
during their Minority, to ſupply their want of Abi. 
lity, and Underſtanding how to manage their Pro- 
| (By Property I muſt be underſtood here, as 
1n other places, to mean that 2 which Men 
have in their Perſons as well as Goods) Voluntary 
Agreement gives the ſecond, viz. Political Power to 
Governours for the Benefit of their Subjects, to ſecure 
them in the Poſſeſſion and Uſe. of their Properties. 
And Forfeiture gives the third Deſpotical Power to 
Lords for their own Benefit, over thoſe who are ſtrip- 
ped of all Property. TAL, SL ee Ota. MEL 
8 174. He, that ſhall conſider the diſtinct Rife and 
Extent, and the different Ends of theſe ſeveral Pow- 
ers, will plainly ſee, that paternal Power comes as 


far ſhort of that of the Magiſtrate, as Deſpotical ex- 


ceeds it; and that abſolute Dominion, however placed, 
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is ſo far from being one kind of civil Society, that 
it is as inconſiſtent with it, as Slavery is with Proper- 
. Paternal Power is only where Minority makes 
Child incapable to manage his Property; Poli- 
tical where Men have Property in their awn Diſpoſal z 
and Deſpotical over ſuch as have no Property at all. 


_ — — — 


O HAP. XVI. 
C CONQUEST. 
HO Governments can originally have 


9175. 
| no other Riſe than that before mention- 
ed, nor Polities be founded on any thing but the Con- 
ſent of the People; yet ſuch has been the Diſorders 
Ambition has fill'd the World with, that in the noiſe 
of War, which makes ſo great a part of the Hiſtory 
of Mankind, this Conſent is little taken notice of: And 
therefore many have miſtaken the Force of Arms, 
for the Conſent of the People; and reckon Con- 
queſt as one of the Originals of Government. But 
Conqueſt is as far from ſetting up any Government, 
as demoliſhing an Houſe is from building a new one 
in the place. Indeed it often makes way for a new 
Frame of a Commonwealth, by deſtraying the for- 
mer; but, withaut the Conſent of the People, can 
never erect a new one. | 
$ 176. That the Aggreſſor, who puts himſelf intq 
the ſtate of War with another, and unjuſtiy invades 
another Man's Right, can, by ſuch an unjuſt War, ne- 
ver come to have a Right over the Conquered, will be 
eaſily agreed by all Men, who will not think, that 
Robbers and Pirates have a Right of Empire over 


vhomſoever they have Force enough to maſter ; ar 


that Men are bound by, Promiſes, which unlawful 
N 8 Force 
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Force extorts from them. Should a Robber break 
into my Houſe, and with a Dagger at my Throat, 
make me ſeal Deeds to convey my Eſtate to him, 
would this give him any Title ? Juſt ſuch a Title by 
his Sword has an unjuſt Conqueror, who forces me 
into Submiffion. The Injury and the Crime is equal, 
whether committed by the wearer of a Crown, or 
ſome petty Villain. The Title of the Offender, and 
the Number of his Followers, make no difference in 
the Offence, unleſs it be to aggravate it. The only 
difference 1s, great Robbers puniſh little ones, to keep 
them in their Obedience; but the great ones are re- 
warded with Laurels and Triumphs, becauſe they are 
too big for the weak hands of Juſtice in this World, 
and have the Power in their own poſſeſſion, which 
ſhould puniſh Offenders. What is my Remedy a- 
gainſt a Robber, that ſo broke into my Houſe ? 4p- 
peal to the Law for Juſtice. But perhaps Juſtice is 
deny'd, or I am crippled and cannot ſtir, robbed and 
have not the Means to do it. If God has taken away 
all means of ſeeking Remedy, there is nothing left 
but patience. But my Son, when able, may ſeek the 
Relief of the Law, which 1 am denied: He or his 
Son may renew his Appeal, till he recover his Right. 
But the Conquered, or their Children, have no Court, 
no Arbitrator on Earth to appeal to. Then they may 
appeal, as Fephtha did to Heaven, and repeat their 
Appeal, till they recovered the native Right of their 
Anceſtors, which was, to have ſuch a Legiſlative over 
them, as the Majority ſhould approve, and freely ac- 
quieſce in. If it be objected, this would cauſe endleſs 
trouble ; I anſwer, No more than Juſtice does, where 
ſhe hes open to all that appeal to her. He that trou- 
bles his Neighbour without a Cauſe, is puniſhed for 
it we th Juſtice of the Court he appeals to. And 
he that appeals to Heaven, muſt be fure he has Right 
on his ſide ; and a Right too that is worth the Trou- 
ble and Coſt of his Appeal, as he will anſwer at a 

es dn | Tribunal 
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Tribunal, that cannot be deceived, and will be ſure 
to retribute to every one according to the Miſchiefs 


he hath created to his Fellow Subjects; that is, amy 


part of Mankind. From whenee tis plain, that he 


that. conquers in an unjuſt War, can thereby have no 


Title to the Subjection and Obedience of the Conquered. - - 
$ 177. But ſuppoſing Victory favours the right ſide, 
let us conſider a Conqueror in a lawful War, and fee 
what Power he gets, and over whom. 4:3 
Firſt, *Tis plain he gets no Power by his Conqueſt 
over thoſe that conquered with him. They that fought 
on his ſide cannor ſuffer by the Conqueſt, but muſt at 
leaſt be as much Freemen as they were before. And 
moſt commonly they ſerve upon Terms, and on Con- 


dition to ſhare with their Leader, and enjoy a part 
of the Spoil, and other advantages that attend the 
conquering Sword: Or at leaſt have a part of the 
ſubdued Country beſtowed upon them. And the con- 


quering People are not I hope to be Slaves by Conqueſt, 
and wear their Laurels only to ſhew they are Sacrifi- 
ces to their Leader's Triumph. They that found ab- 
ſolute Monarchy upon the Title of the Sword, make 
their Heroes, who are the Founders of ſuch Monar- 
chies, arrant Draw-can-Sirs, and forget they had any 
Officers and Soldiers that fought on their ſide in the 
Battles they won, or aſſiſted them in the ſubduing, or 
ſhared in poſſeſſing the Countries they maſter'd. We 
are told by ſome, that the Exgliſb Monarchy is found- 
ed in the Norman Conqueſt, and that our Princes 
have thereby a Title to abſolute Dominion: Which 
if it were true, (as by Hiſtory it appears other- 
wiſe) and that William had a Right to make War on 


this Iſland; yet his Dominion by Conqueſt could 


reach no farther. than to the Saxons and Britons, that 
were then Inhabitants of this Country. The Normans 
that came with him, and helped to conquer, and all 
deſcended from them; are Freemen and no Subjects, 
by Conqueſt ; let that'give what Dominion it will. 
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And if I, or any body elſe ſhall claim Freedom, as 


derived from them, it will be very hard to prove the 


contrary : And *tis plain, the Law that has made no 
Diſtinction between the one and the other, intends 


not there ſhould. be any Difference in their Freedom 


or Privileges. 


$ 178. But ſuppoſing, which ſeldom happens, chat 
Conquerors and Conquered never incorporate in- 


to one People, under the ſame Laws and Freedom. 
Let us ſee next what Power a lawful Conqueror 1 
over the Subdued : And that I fay is purely Def 

He has an abſolute Power over the Lives — 9047 
who by an unjuſt War have forfeited them; but not 
over the Lives or Fortunes of thoſe, who ingaged not. 


in the War; nor over the Poſſeſſions even of thoſe, 
who were actually ingaged in it. 


$ 179. Secondly, I ſay then the Conqueror gets no 
Power but only over thoſe, who have actually aſſiſt- 


ed, ——_— or conſented to that unjuſt Force, that | 


is uſed him. For the People having given 
to their 2 ernours no Power to do an unj zul 


ſuch as is to make an unjuſt War, (for — never had 
ſuch a Power in themſelves) they ought not to be 


charged as guilty of the Violence and Injuſtice, that 
in an unjuſt War, any farther than they 


is committe 
actually abet it; no more than they are to be thought 
guilty 2 any Violence or Oppreſſion their Governors 
ſhould uſe upon the People themſelves, or any part 
of their F ellow Subjects, they having impowered them 
no more to the one! than to the other. Conquerors, 
*tis true, ſeldom trouble themſelves to make the Di- 
ſtinction, but they willingly permit the Confuſion of 
War to fweop all together; but yet this alters not 
the Right: For the 'Conqueror's Power over the 
Lives of the Conquered | being only becauſe they 


have uſed Force to do or inaintain an Injuſtice, he 
can have that Power only over thoſe, who have con- 
pigs in that Farce, all the . are innocent; x nod 
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made no Forfeiture of their Lives, than he has over 


ny other, who without any Injuries or Provocations, 


have lived upon fair Terms with him. 


$ 180, Thirdly, The Power a Conqueror gets over 


thaſe he overcomes in a juſt War, is perfettly deſpoti- 


cal; he has an abſolute Power over the Lives of thoſe, 


who. by putting themſelves in a ſtate of War, have 
forfeited them ; but he has not thereby a Right and 
Title to their Poſſeſſions. This I doubt not, but at 
firſt fight will ſeem a ſtrange Doctrine, it being ſq 
quite cantrary to the practice of the World; there 
being nothing mare familiar in ſpeaking of the No- 


minion of Countries, than to ſay ſuch an one conquer d 


it. As if Conqueſt, without any more ado, convey'd 
a Right of Paſſeſſion. But then we muſt conſider, that 


the practice of the Strong and Powerful, how univer- 
ſal ſoever it may be, is ſeldom the Rule of Right, 


however it be one part of the Subjection of the Con- 
quered, not to argue againſt the Conditions cut out 
to them by the conquering Sword. 


$ 181. Tho in all War there be uſually a Compli- | 


cation of Force and Damage, and the Aggreſſor ſel- 


dom fails to harm the Eſtate, when he uſes Force 


againſt the Perſons of thoſe he makes War upon; 
yet *tis the uſe of Force only that puts a Man into a 
ſtate of War, For whether by Force he begins the 
Injury, or elſe having quietly, and by Fraud dane 
the Injury, he refuſes to make Reparation, and by 
Force maintains it, (which is the ſame thing, as at firſt 
to have done it by Force) *tis the unjuſt uſe of Force 
that makes the War. For he that breaks open my 
Houſe, and viplently turns me out of doors; or hav- 


ing peaceably got in, by force keeps me out, does in 


effect the ſame thing: ſuppoſing we are in ſuch a 
State, that we have no common Judge on Earth, 
whom 1 may appeal to, and to whom we are bath 
4d x « 25 , "= 15 
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he has no more Title over the People of that Coun- 
try, who have done him no Injury, and ſo have 
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obliged to ſubmit: for of ſuch I am now ſpeaking. 
Ti the unjuſt uſe of Force then, that puts a Man into 
a ſtate of War with another, and thereby he that is 
guilty of it, makes a Forfeiture of his Life. For 
uitting Reaſon, which is the Rule given between 
Man and Man, and uſing Force, the way of Beaſts, 
he becomes liable to be deſtroyed by him he uſes 
Force againſt, as any ſavage ravenous Beaſt, that is 
dangerous to his Being. | 9-0 
8 x82. But becauſe the Miſcarriages of the Father 
are no Faults of the Children, and they may be Ra- 
tional and Peaceable, notwirhſtanding the Brutiſhneſs 
and Injuſtice of the Father; the Father, by his Miſ- 
carriages and Violence, can forfeit but his own Life, 
bur involves not his Children in his Guilt or Deſtruc- 
tion. His Goods, which Nature that willeth the 
preſervation of all Mankind as much as is poſſible, 
th made to belong to the Children to keep them 
from periſhing, do ſtill continue to belong to his 
Children. For ſuppoſing them not to have join'd in 
the War, either thro* Infancy, Abſence, or Choice, 
they have done nothing to forfeit them: nor bas the 
Conqueror any Right to take them away by the bare 
Title of having ſubdued him, that by Force attempt- 
ed his Deſtruction ; tho perhaps he may have ſome _ 
Right to them, to repair the Damages he has ſuſtain- 
ed by the War, and the Defence of his own Right; 
which how far it reaches to the Poſſeſſions of the 
Conquered, we ſhall ſee by and by. So that he that 
by Conqueſt has a Right over a Man's Perſon, to de- 
. ftroy him if he pleaſes, has not thereby a Right over 
his Eftate to poſſeſs and enjoy it. For it is the brutal 
Force the Aggreſſor has uſed, that gives his Adver- 
fary a Right to take away his Life, and deftroy him 
if he pleaſes, as a noxious Creature; but *tis Damage 
ſuſtain'd that alone gives him Title to another Man's 
Goods: For tho I may kill a Thief that ſets on me in 
the Highway, yet J may not (which ſeems leſs) take 
Lg I : away 


| 


away his Money, and let him go; this would beRob- 


bery on my fide. His Force, and the Nate of War 


he put himſelf in, made him forfeit his Life, but 
ave me no Title to his Goods. The Right then of 


onqueſt extends only to the Lives of thoſe who joitfd - 


in the War, not to their Eſtates, but only in order to 
make Reparation for the Damages received, and the 
Charges of the War, and that too with reſervation of 


the Right of the innocent Wife and Children. 


§ 183. Let the Conqueror have as much Juſtice on 


his ſide, as could be ſuppoſed, he has no Right to 


ſeize more than the Vanquiſhed could forfeit 3 his 
Life is at the Victor's Mercy, and his Service and 
Goods he may appropriate, to make himſelf Repara- 
tion : but he cannot take the Goods of his Wife and 


Children ; they too had a Title to the Goods he en- 
Joy'd, and their Shares in the Eſtate he poſſeſſed. For 


example, I in the ftate of Nature (and all Common- 
wealths are in the ſtate of Nature one with another) 
have injured another Man, and refuſing” to give Satiſ- 
faction, it comes to a ſtate of War, wherein my de- 
fending by Force what had gotten unjuſtly, makes 
me the Aggreſſor. I am conquered: My Life, *tis 
true, as forfeit, is at mercy, but not my Wife's and 
Childrens. They made not the War, nor aſſiſted in 
it. I could not forfeit their Lives, they were not 


mine to forfeit, My Wife had a Share in my Eſtate, 


that neither could I forfeit. And my Children alſo, 
being born of me, had a Right to be maintained out 
of my Labour or Subſtance. Here then is the Caſe : 
The Conqueror has a Title to Reparation for Dama- 
ges received, and the Children have a Title to their 
Father's Eſtate for their Subſiſtence. For as to the 


Wife's Share, whether her own Labour, or Compact, 


gave her a Title to it, *tis plain, her Huſband could 


not forfeit what was hers. What muſt be done in 


the Caſe ? I anſwer ; The fundamental Law of Na- 


ture being, that all, as much as may be, ſhould be 
preſer- 


5184. But ſuppoſing the Charge and Damages 
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ved, it follows, that if there be not enou 

to ſatisfy both, viz. for the Congueror's Loſſes, 
IT Childrens Maintenance, he that hath, and to 
ſpare, muſt remit ſomething of his full 2 


thoſe, who are in danger to periſh without it. 


* 


of 
the War are to be made up to the Conqueror to the 
utmoſt Farthing; and that the Children of the Van- 
quiſhed, ſpoiled of all their Father's Goods, are to 
be left to ſtarve and periſh ; yet the ſatisfying of 
what ſhall, on this ſcore,. be due to the Conqueror, 
will ſcarce give him a Title to any Country be ſhall con- 
quer. For the Damages of War can ſcarce amount 


a the Value of any conſiderable Tract of Land, in 


any part of the World, where all the Land is poſſeſ- 
ſed, and none lies waſte. And if I have not taken 


away the Conqueror's Land, which, being vanquiſhed, 
it is impoſſible I ſhould ; ſcarce: any other Spoil I 


have done him, can amount to the Value of mine, 
ſuppoſing it equally cultivated, and af an Extent any 
way coming near what I had over-run of his, The 
Deſtruction of a Year's Product, or two, (for it ſel- 
dom reaches four or five) is the utmoſt Spoil, that 
uſually can be done. For as to Money, and ſuch 
Riches, and Treaſure taken away, theſe are none of 


Nature's Goods, they have but a fantaſtical imaginary. 


Value: Nature has put no ſuch upon them: They 
are of no more account by her Standard, than the 
Wampompeke of the Americans to an European Prince, 
or the Silver Money of Europe would have been for- 
merly to an American. And five Years Product is 


not worth the perpetual Inheritance of Land, where 
all is poſſeſſed, and none remains waſte, to be taken 


up by him that is diſſeiʒz d: Which will be eaſily grant- 
ed, if one do but take away the imaginary Value of 
Money, the Diſproportion being more, than between 
bye and five hundred. Tho, at the ſame time, half 
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2 Year's Product is more worth, than the Inheritance, 
where there being more Land than the Inhabitants 
poſſeſs, and make uſe of, any one has liberty to make 
uſe of the Waſte : But there Conquerors take little 
care to poſſeſs themſelves of the Lands of the Van. 
quiſhed. No Damage therefore, that Men in the ſtate 
of Nature (as all Princes and Governments are in re- 
ference to one another) ſuffer from one another, can 
give a Conqueror Power to diſpoſſeſs the Poſterity of 
the Vanquiſhed, and turn them out of that Inheri- 
tance, which ought to be the Poſſeſſion of them 'and 
their Deſcendants to all Generations; The Conqueror 
indeed will be apt to think himſelf Maſter : And tis 
the very Condition of the Subdued not to be able ta 
diſpute their Right. But if that be all, it gives no 
other Title, than what bare Force gives to the ſtrong- 
er over the weaker : And, by this Reaſon, he that 
is ſtrongeſt will have a Right to whatever he pleaſes 
to ſeize on. r 
8 185. Over thoſe then that joined with him in the 
War, and over thoſe of the ſubdued Country that 
oppoſed him not, and the Poſterity even of thoſe that 
did, the Conqueror, even in a juſt War, hath, by his 
Conqueſt no Right of Dominion: They are free from 
any Subjection to him, and if their former Govern- 
ment be diſſolved, they are at liberty to begin and 
erect another to themſelves. 
F 186. The Conqueror, tis true; uſually, by the 
Force he has over them, compels them, with a Sword 
at. their Breaſts, to ſtoop to his Conditions, and ſub- 
mit to ſuch a Government as he pleaſes to afford 
them ; but the Inquiry is, What Right he has to.do 
ſo? If it be ſaid, they ſubmit by their own Conſent, 
then this allows their own Conſent to be neceſſary to 
give the Conqueror a Title to rule over them. It re- 
mains only to be: conſidered, whether Promiſes extort- 
ed by Force, without Right, can be thought Conſent, 
and how far they bind. To which I ſhall ſay, ey 


bind not at all; becauſe whatſoever another gets from 
me by Force, I ſtill retain the Right of, and he is 
obliged preſently ' to reſtore. He that forces my 
Horſe from me, ought preſently to reſtore him, and 
J have ſtill a Right to retake him. By the ſame 
Reaſon, he that forced à Promiſe from me, ought 
preſently to reſtore it, i. e. quit me of the Obliga- 


tion of it; or I may reſume it my ſelf, i. e. chuſe 


whether I will perform it. For the Law of Nature 
laying an Obligation on me only by the Rules ſhe 
preſcribes, cannot oblige me by the Violation of her 
Rules: Such is the extorting any thing from me by 
Force. Nor does it at all alter the Caſe to ſay, I gave 


my Promiſe, no more than it excuſes the Force, and 


paſſes the Right, when I put my Hand in my Pocket, 
and deliver my Purſe my ſelf to a Thief, who de- 
mands it with a Piſtol at my Breaſt. 

8 187. From all which it follows, that the Govern- 
ment of a Conqueror, impoſed by Force on the Sub- 
dued, againſt whom he had no Right of War, or 


who joined not in the War againſt him, where he 


had Right, has no Obligation upon them. 

§ 188. But let us ſuppoſe, that all the Men of that 
Community being all Members of the ſame Body Po- 
litick, may be taken to have join'd in that unjuſt War 
wherein they are ſubdued, and ſo their Lives are at 
the Mercy of the Conqueror. OT er 

I 189. I fay, this concerns not their Children who 
are in their Minority. For ſince a Father hath not, 
in himſelf, a Power-over the Life and Liberty of his 
Child, no Act of his can poſſibly forfeit it. So that 
the Children, whatever may have happened to the 


Fathers, are Freemen, and the abſolute Power of the 
Conqueror reaches no farther than the Perſons of the 
Men that were ſubdued by him, and dies with them; 


and ſhould he govern them as Slaves, ſubjected to 
his abſolute arbitrary Power, he has no ſuch Right of 
Dominion over their Children, He can have no Power 


wes. over 
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over 4 but by their own Conſent, whatever he 

may drive them to ſay or do; and he has no lawful 
Authority, whilſt Force, and not Choice, compels 
chem to Submiſſion. Fr 

8 190. Every Man * Wk wha double 
Fi rſh, 5 Right ef Freedom | to his Per ſan, which nb 
other Man has a Power over, but the free Diſpoſal 
of it lies in himſelf. Secondly, A Right before any 
f Man, 10 inberit with his Brethren his Faibe's 

EE 

$4191. By the firſt of theſe, a Man is at * 
from Subjection to any Government, tho he be born 
in a place under its Juriſdiction. But if he diſclaim the 
lawful Government of the Country he was born in, 
he muſt alſo quit the Right that belong d to him by 
the Laws of it, and the Poſſeſſions there deſcending 
to him from his Anceſtors, if 1 it were a Government 
made by their Conſent. 

9 192. By the ſecond, the Inhabitants of any Coun- 
try, who are deſcended, and derive a Title to their 
Eſtates from thoſe who are ſubdued, and had a Go- 
vernment forced upon them againſt their free Con- 
ſents, retain a Right to the Poſſeſſion of their Anceſtors, 
tho they conſent not freely to the Government, whoſe 
hard Conditions were by Force impoſed on the Pol- 
ſeſſors of that Country. For the firſt Conqueror never 
baving had a Title to the Land of that Country, the 
People who are the Deſcendants of, or claim under 
thoſe who were forced to ſubmit to the Yoke of a 
88 by Conſtraint, have always a ow to 
ſhake it off, and free themſelves from the Uſurpa 
or Tyranny which the Sword hath brought in 2 
them, till their Rulers put them under ſuch a Frame 
of Government, as they willingly and of choice con- 
ſent to. Who doubts but the Grecian Chriſtians, De- 
ſcendants of the antient Poſſeſſors of that Country, 
cas juſtly caſt off the Tyurki//þ Yoke which they have 

ſo long ** under, whenever they have an Op- 


portunity 


©} 
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| ity to do it? For no Government can have a 
Right to Obedience from a People who have not free- 
ly conſented to it; which they can never be ſuppoſed 


to do, till either they are put in a full ſtate of Liber. 


ty, to chuſe their Government and Governors, or at 
leaſt till they have ſuch ſtanding Laws, to which they 
have by theinſelves or their Repreſentatives given their 
tree Conſent; and alſo till they are allow'd their due 
Property, which is ſo to be Proprietors of what they 
have, that no body can take away any part of it with- 
out their own Conſent; without which, Men under 
any Government are not in the ſtate of Freemen, but 
are direct Slaves under the Force of War. A 
85 193. But ting that the Congueror in a ji 

War has a Right to the Eſtates, as well as Power 
over the Perſons; of the Conquered ; which, *tis 
plain, he hath not: Nothing of abſolute Power will 


low from hence, in the Continuance of the Go- 


vernment. Becauſe the Deſcendants of theſe: being 
all Freemen, if he grants them Eſtates and Poſſeſſions 


-to. inhabit his Country, (without which it would be 


worth nothing) - whatſoever he grants them, they 
have, ſo far as it is granted, Property in. The Na- 
ture whereof is, that without a Man's own Conſent it 
cannot be taken from him, Tere WE 
8 194. Their Perſons are free by a native Right; 
and their Properties, be they more or leſs, are their 
own, and at their own diſpoſe, and riot at his ; or elſe 
it is no Property. Suppoſing the Conqueror gives to 
one Man a thouſand Acres, to him and his Heirs for 
ever; to another he lets a thouſand Acres for his 
Life, under the Rent of 501. or 5001. per Ann. Has 
not the one of theſe a Right to his thouſand Acres 


for ever, and the other, during his Life, paying the 
ſaid Rent? And hath not the Tenant for Life a Pro- 


4 perty in all that he gets over and above his Rent; by 
his Labour and Induſtry during the ſaid Term, ſup- 

poſing it be double the Rent? Can any one fay, the 

5 King, 
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King, or Conqueror, after his Grant, may by his 
Power of Conqueror take away all, or part of the- 


Land from the Heirs of one, or from the other du- 
ring his Life, he paying the Rent? Or can he take 


away from either the Goods or Money they have 


got upon the ſaid Land, at his pleaſure? If he can, 
then all free and voluntary Contracts ceaſe, and are 


void in the World; there needs nothing to diſſolve 


them at any time, but Power enough: And all the 


Grants and Promiſes of Men in Power, are but Mock- 


ery and Colluſion. For can there be any thing more 
ridiculous than to ſay, I give you and yours this for 
ever, and that in the ſureſt and moſt ſolemn way of 
conveyance can be deviſed: And yet it is to be under- 


ſtood, that I have a Right, if I pleaſe, to take it away 


from you again to-morrow ? 


$ 195. I will not diſpute now whether Princes are 
exempt from the Laws of their Country; but this 1 
am ſure, they owe Subjection to the Laws of God and 


Nature. No body, no Power, can exempt them 
from the Obligations of that eternal Law. Thoſe 
are ſo great, and ſo ſtrong, in the Caſe of Promiſes, 
that Omnipotency it ſelf can be tied by them. Grants, 


' Promiſes, and Oaths, are Bonds that hold the Almighty 


Whatever ſome Flatterers ſay to Princes of the World, 
who all together, with all their People joined to 


them, are, in compariſon of the great God, but as a 


Drop of the Bucket, or a Duſt on the Ballance, in- 
conſiderable, nothing e 

$ 196. The ſhort of the Caſe in Conqueſt is this, 
The Conqueror, if he have a guſt Cauſe, has a deſpo- 
tical Right over the Perſons of all, that actually aided 


and concurred in the War againſt him, and a Right 


to make up his Damage and Coſt out of their Labour 
and Eſtates, ſo he injure not the Right of any other. 
Over-the reſt of the People, if there were any that 
conſented not to the War, and over the Children of 


the Captives themſelves, or the Poſſeſſions of either, 
| * he 
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he has no Power ; and ſo can have, by virtue of Con- 
queſt, no lawful Title himſelf o Dominion over them, 
or derive it to his Poſterity; but is an Aggreſſor, 
if he attempts upon their Properties, and thereby puts 
himſelf in a ſtate of War againft them, and has no 

better a Right of Principality, he, nor any of his 
Succeſſors, Hingar, or Hubba, the Danes, had 
here in England; or Spartacus, had he conquered 

Haly, would have had; which is to have their Yoke 


caſt off, as ſoon as God ſhall give thoſe under their 


Subjection Courage and Opportunity to do it. Thus, 
notwithſtanding whatever Title the Kings of A/jria 
had over Judab, by the Sword, God aſſiſted Hezekiah 
to throw off the Dominion of that conquering Em- 
ire. And the Lord was with Hezekiah, and be prof+ 
Pered; N he went forth, and be rebelled againſt 
the King of Aſſyria, and ſerved him not, 2 Kings xvii, 
7. Whence it is plain, that ſhaking off a Power, 
which Force, and not Right hath ſet over any one, 
tho it hath the Name of Rebellion, yet is no Offence 
before God, but is that which he allows and coun- 
tenances, tho even Promiſes and Covenants, when 
obtain'd by Force, have intervened. For 'tis very 
probable, to any one that reads the Story of Abaz 
and Hezekiab attentively, that the Aſſyrians ſubdued 
Abaz,' and depoſed him, and made Hezekiah King 
In his Father's Life-time ; and that Hezekiab by A- 
1 had done him Homage, and paid him Tri- 
ute all this time. \ £84 
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' CHAP. XVII. 
Of USURPATION. 


\ 197. S Conqueſt may be called a foreign Uſur- 
pation, ſo Uſurpation is a kind of do- 
meſtick Conqueſt, with this difference, that an Uſur- 
r can never have Right on his ſide, it being no 
Uſurpation, but where one is got into the Poſſeſſton of 
what another has a Right to. This, ſo far as it is Uſur- 
ation, is a Change only of Perſons, but not of the 
orms and Rules of the Government: For if the 
Uſurper extend his Power beyond what of Right be- 
longed to the lawful Princes, or Governors of the 
Commonwealth, *tis Tyranny added to Uſurpation. 
9 198. In all lawful Governments, the Deſignation 
of the Perſons, who are to bear Rule, is as natural 
and neceſſary a Part, as the Form of the Goverr- 
ment it ſelf, and is that which had its Eſtabliſhment 
originally from the People ; the Anarchy being much 
alike, to have no Form of Government at all; or to 
agree, that it ſhould be Monarchical, but to appoint no 
way to deſign the Perſon that ſhall have the Power, 
and be the Monarch. Hence all Commonwealths, 
with the Form of Government eſtabliſhed, have Rules 
alſo of appointing thoſe, who are to have any ſhar 
in the publick Authority, and ſettled Methods o 
conveying the Right to them. For the Anarchy is 
much alike to have no Form of Government at all; 
or to agree that it ſhall be Monarchical, but to ap- 
point no way to know or deſign the Perſon that ſhall 
have the Power, and be the Monarch. Whoevet 
gets into the Exerciſe of any part of the Power, by 
other ways than what the Laws of the Community 
have preſcribed, hath ng Right to be obeyed, - 
„ 1 
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the Form of the Commonwealth be ſtill preſerved; 
ſince he is not the Perſon the Laws have appointed, 
and conſequently not the Perſon the People have con- 
ſented to. Nor can ſuch an Uſurper, or any deriving 
from him, ever have a Title, till the People are 
both at liberty to conſent, and have actually conſent- 
ed to allow, and confirm in him the Power he hath 
till then uſurped. n 


n 


CHA P. XVIII. 
Of TYRANNY. 


$199. A 8 Uſurpation is the Exerciſe of Power, 
| which another hath a Right to; ſo J). 

ranny is the Exerciſe of Power beyond Right, which 
no body can have a Right to. And this is making 
uſe of the Power any one has in his hands, not for 
the Good of thoſe who are under it, but for his 
own private ſeparate Advantage. When the Gover- 
nor, however intitled, makes not the Law, but his 
Will, the Rule; and his Commands and Actions are 
not directed to the Preſervation of the Properties of 
his People, but the Satisfaction of his own Ambition, 
Revenge, Covetouſneſs, or any other irregular Paſ- 
ſion. | a FN | 
$ 200. If one can doubt this to be Truth, or Rea- 
ſon, becauſe it comes from the obſcure Hand of a 
Subject, IL hope the Authority of a King will make 
it paſs with him. King James the Firſt, in his 
Speech to the Parliament 1603, tells them thus: I 
will ever prefer the Weal of the Publick, and of the 
whole Commonwealth, in making of good Laws and 
Conſtitutions, to any particular and private Ends of 
mine Thinking ever the Wealth and Weal of the Com- 
monwealth to be my greateſt Weal and worldly Felicity; 


& 
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42 Point wherein a lawful King doth directiy differ from 
a Tyrant, For I do acknowledge, that the ſpecial and 
greateſt point of Difference that is - between à rightful = 
King, and an uſurping Tyrant, is this, That whereas the 
oud- and ambitious Tyrant doth think, his Kingdom and 
People are only ordained for ſatisfattion of bis Deſires 
and: unreaſonable Appetites; the righteous and juſt King 
doth By the contrary acknowledge himſelf to be ordained 
for the procuring of the Wealth and Property of his Peo- 
ple. And again, in his Speech to the Parliament 
1609, he hath theſe Words: The King binds himſelf 
by a double Oath; to the Obſervation of the fundamen- 
tal Laws of his Kingdom : Tacitly, as by being a King, 
and ſo bound to protect as well the People, as the Laws 
of his Kingdom; and expreſly by his Oath at his Corona- 
tion; ſo as every 75 King, in a ſetiled Kingdom, is 
bound to obſerve that Paction made to bis People, by bis 
Laws, in framing. his Government. agreeable thereunto, 
according to that Paction which God made with Noah 
after the Deluge. Hereafter, Seed-time and Harveſt, 
and Cold: and Heat, and Summer and Winter, and Da 
and Night, ſhall not ceaſe while the Earth —— 
And therefore a King governing in q' ſettled Kingdom, 
leaves to be a King, and degenerates into a Tyrant, as 


ſaon as he leaves off to rule according to his Laws. And 


a little after, Therefore all Kings that are not Tyrants, 
or perjured, will be glad to bound themſelyes within the 
Limits of their Laus. And they that perſuade them 
the contrary, are Vipers and Peſts, both againſt them 
and the Commonwealth, Thus that learned King, who 
well underſtood the Notions of Things, makes the 
Difference betwixt a King and a Tyrant to conſiſt only 
in this, That one: makes the Laws the Bounds of his 
Power, and the Good of the Publick, the End of his 
Government; the other makes all give way to his 
own Will and Appetite.” | 12 ä 
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8 201. Tis a Miſtake to think this Fault is proper 
to Monarchies; other Forms of Government 
are liable to it, as well as that. For wherever the 
Power, that is put in any hands for the gee — 
of the People, and the Preſervation of their Pr 
ties, is applied to other Ends, and made uſe 0 a 
impoveriſh, haraſs, or ſubdue them to the ar 
and irregular Commands of thoſe that have it; there 
it preſently becomes 7. yranny,” whether thoſe that 
thus uſe it are one or many. Thus we read of the 
Thirty Tyrants at Athens, as well as One at Syracuſe; 
and the intolerable Dominion of the Decemviri at 
Rome, was nothing bette. 
8 202. Wherever Law ends, ay Abi; if the 


Law be tranſgreſſed to another's harm. And who- 


ſoever in Authority exceeds the Power given him by 
the Law, and makes uſe of the Force he has under 
his command, to compaſs that upon the Subject, 
which the Law allows not, ceaſes in that to be a Ma- 
giſtrate; and acting without Authority, may be op- 


d, as any other Man, who by Force invades the 


ight of another. This is acknowledged in ſubordi- 
nate Magiſtrates. He that hath Authority to ſeize 
my Perſon in the Street, may be oppoſed as a Thief 
and Robber, if he endeavours to break into my 
Houſe to exeeute a Writ, notwithſtanding that I know 


he has ſuch a Warrant, and ſuch a legal. Authority, 


as will impower him to arreſt me abroad, And why 
this ſhould not hold in the higheſt, as well as in the 
moſt inferior Magiſtrate, I would gladly be informed. 
Is it reaſonable, that the eldeſt Brother, becauſe he 

has the greateſt part of his Father's Eſtate, ould 
thereby have a Right to take away any of his younger 
Brother's Portions? Or that a rich Man, who poſſeſ- 


ſed a whole Country, ſhould from thence have a 


| Right to ſeize, when he pleaſed, the Cottage and Gar- 
den of his poor Neighbour? The being rightfully poſ- 
ſeſſed of great Power and Riches, sed . 
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| the greateſt part of the Sons of Adam, is ſo far from 
being an Excuſe, much leſs a Reaſon, for Rapine and 
Oppreſſion, which the endamaging another without 
Authority is, that it is a great Aggravation of it, 
For the exceeding the Bounds of Authority, is no 


more a Right in à great, than a petty Officer, ng 
more juſtifiable in a King than a Conſtable :- But is 
ſo much the worſe in him, in that he has more Truſt 
put in him, has already a much greater Share chan 
the reſt. of his Brethren, and is ſuppoſed, from the 
Advantages of his Education, Employment, and Coun- 


ſellors, to he more knowing in the Meaſures of Right 


and Wrong. 
ſed? may he be reſiſted as often as any one ſhall find 
himſelf aggrieved, and but imagine he has not Right 
done him? This will unhinge and overturn all Poli- 
nothing but Anarchy and Confuſion. 
$ 204. To this I anfwer : That Force is to be oppo- 
ed to nothing but to unjuſt and unlawful Force; who» 
ever makes any oppoſition in any other. Caſe, draws 
on himſelf a juſt Condemnation both from God and 


ties, and inſtead of Government and Order, leave 


Man; and ſo no ſuch Danger or Confuſion will fol- 


low, as is often ſuggeſted. For, ot) 
5 206. Firſt, As in ſome Countries, the Perſon of 
the Prince by the Law is Sacred; and ſo whatever he 


commands or does, his Perſon is ſtill free from all 


Queſtion or Violence, not liable to Force, or any Ju- 
dicial Cenſure or Condemnation: yet oppoſition 
may be made to the illegal Acts of any inferior Offi- 
cer, or other commiſſioned by him; unleſs he will 


by actually putting himſelf into a ſtate of War with 


his People, diſſolve the Government, and leave them 
to that Defence, which belongs tg every one in the 
ſtate-of Nature. For of ſuch Things who can tell 


what the End will be? And a Neighbour Kingdom 
has ſhewed the World an odd Example. In all other. 


T 4 Caſes, 


$ 203. May the Command: then of 4 Prince be oppo- 


/ 
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Caſes, the Sacredneſs of the Perſon exempts him from 
all Inconveniences, whereby he is ſecure, whillt the Go- 
vernment ſtands, from all Violence and Harm what- 
ſoever : Than which there cannot be a wiſer Conſti- 
tution. For the Harm he can do in his own Perſon, 
not being likely to happen often, nor to extend itſelf 
far; nor being able by his ſingle Strength to ſubvert 
the Laws, nor oppreſs the Body of the People, ſhould 

any Prince have ſo much Weakneſs and III nature, 
as to be willing to do it, the Inconveniency of ſome 

icular Miſchiefs, that may happen ſometimes, 
when a heady Prince comes to the Throne, are well 
— by the Peace of the Publick, and Se- 
curity of the Government, in the Perſon of the Chief 
Magiſtrate, thus ſer out of the reach of Danger : It 
being fafer' for the Body, that ſome few private Men 
ſhould be ſometim̃es in danger to ſuffer, than that the 
Head of the Republick ſhould be eaſily, and upon 
ſlight occaſions expoſed, - 
$ 206. Secondly, But this Privilege belonging only 
to the King's Perſon, hinders not, but they may be 
queſtioned, oppoſed, and reſiſted, who ule -unjuſt 
Force, che they pretend a Commiſſion from him, 
which the Law authorizes not. As is plain in the 


Caſe of him, that has the King's Writ to arreſt a 


Man, Which is a full Commiſſion from the King; 
and yet he who has it cannot break open a Man's 
Houſe to do it, nor execute this Command of the 
King upon certain Days, nor in certain Places, tho 
this Commiſſion: have no ſach Exception in it, but 
they are the Limitations of the Law, which if any 
3 tranſgreſs, the King's Commiſſion excuſes him 
For the King's Authority being given him on- 
— the Law, he cannot impower any one to act 
— the Law, or juſtify him, by his Commiſſion, 
in ſo doing. The Commiſſion, or Command of any 
Mogifrate where be bas no Authority, being as void 


ru — as that of a Man. The 


dif. 
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difference between the one and the other, being that 


the Magiſtrate has ſome Authority ſo far, and to ſuch 


Ends, and the private Man has none at all. For tis 
not che Commiſſion, but the Authority, that gives the 
Right of acting; and againſt the Laus — can be 
no Authority. But, notwithſtanding ſuch Reſiſtance, 
the King's Perſon and Authority are ſtill both emed. 
and ſo no danger to Governor or Government. 
$207. Thirdly, Suppoling a Government wherein 
the Perſon of the Chief M is not thus Sacred ; 
et this Doctrine of the Lawfulneſs of reſiſting all un- 
jawful Exerciſes of his Power, will not upon every 
ſlight occaſion indanger him, or imbroil the Govern- 
ment. For where the injured Party may be relieved, 
and his Damages repaired by appeal to the Law, 
there can be no pretence for Force, which is only to 


be uſed where a Man is intercepted from appealing 


to the Law. For nothing is to be accounted hoſtile 
Force, but where it leaves not the Remedy of ſuch 
an Appeal. And tis ſuch Force alone, that puts him 
that uſes it into a ſtate of War, and makes it lawful 
to refiſt him. A Man with a Sword in his Hand 
demands my Purſe i in the High-way, when perhaps 


I have arg 12 d. in my Pocket; this Man I may law- 
fully kill. To another I deliver 1001. to hold only 


whille 1 alight, which he refuſes to reſtore me, when 
I am got up again, but draws his Sword to defend 
the Poſſeſſion of it by force, if I endeavaur to retake 
it. The Miſchief this Man does me, is a hundred, 


 or- poſſibly a thouſand times more, than the other 


perhaps intended me, (whom I killed before he really 

did me any) and yet I might lawfully kill the one, and 
cannot ſo much as hurt the — lawfully. The 
Reaſon whereof is plain; becauſe the one uſing Force, 
which threatned my Life, I could not have lime to ap- 
peal to the Law to ſecure it: And when it was gone, 
*twas too late to appeal. The Law could nat reſtore 


bie to my dead Carcaſs: The Loſs was — 2 
will 
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2 to prevent, the Law of Nature gave me a Right 
1 him, who had put himſelf into a ſtate of 
War with me, and threatned my Deſtruction. oy 
in the other Caſe, my Life wet belly in danger, I 
may have the dew of gf de an. Law, and 
have R eparation for my 1007, that way 
' $2208." Fourthly, But if the unlawful Acts done by 
| the Magiſtrate, be maintained (by the Power he has 
got) and the Remedy Which is due by Law, be by 
the fame Power obſtructed; yet the Right of re/iſt- 
ing, even in ſuch manifeſt Acts of Tyranny, will not 
. or on ſlight occaſions, diſturb the Govern- 
For if it reach no farther than ſome. private 
Mens Caſes, tho they have a Right to defend them- 
ſelves, and to recover by Force, what by unlawful 
Force is taken from them; yet the Right to do ſo, 
will not eaſily engage them in a Conteſt, wherein 
they are ſure to periſh z it being as impoſſible for 
one, or « few oppreſſed Men to diſturb the Govern: 
mom, where the Body of che People do not think 
— concerned in it, as for a raving mad Man, 
or heady Male. content to overturn a well. ſettled State 
the Feople being as little apt to follow the Ohey as the te 
other. te 
9 209. But if — theſe ilegal Ac have civic I hi 
ed to the Majority of the People, or if the Miſchief w. 
and Oppreſſion has li't only on ſome few, but in fal 
fuch Caſes, as the Precedent, and Conſequences ſeem tai 
to threaten all, and they are perſuaded in their Con- rel 
ſciences, their Laws, and with them their Eſtates, aly 
Liberties, and Lives are in danger, and perhaps their in 
Religion too, how they will be hindered from refiſt- ten 
ing Rega Force uſed againſt them, I cannot tell. tim 
This is an Inconvenience, I confeſs, that attends all Go- the 
veruments whatſoever; when the Governors have et 
brought it to this paſs, to be generally ſuſpected by | 
their People ; the ink dangerous State which they 
Can — put themſelves in; wherein they are x 
e 
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leſs to be pitied, becauſe it is ſo eaſy to be avoided: 
it being as impoſſible for a Goverpor, if he really 
means the Good of his People, and the Preſervation 
of them and their Laws together, not to make them 
ſee and feel ir, as it is for the Father of a Family, 
3 let his Children ſee he loves, and takes care of 
n EA . 

8 210, But if all the World ſhall obſerve Pretences 
of one kind, and Actions of another; Arts uſed to 
elude the Law, and the Truſt of Prerogative (which 
is an arbitrary Power in ſome things, left in the 
Prince's hand to do good, not harm to the People) 
employed, contrary to the End for which it was 
given : If the People ſhall find the Miniſters and ſub- 
ordinate Magiſtrates choſen ſuitable to fuch Ends, and 
favoured, or laid by proportionably, as they promote, 
or oppoſe them: If they ſee ſeveral Experiments 
made of arbitrary Power, and that Religion under- 
hand favoured, (tho publickly proclaimed againſt) 
which is readieſt to introduce it; and the Operators 
in it ſupported, as much as may be; and when that 
cannot be done, yet approved ſtill, and liked the ber- 
ter: If a long Train of Afings ſhew the Councils all 
tending that way; how can a Man any more hinder 
himſelf from being perſuaded in his own Mind, which 
way things are going; or from caſting about how to 
fave himſelf, than he could from believing the Cap- 
tain of the Ship he was in, was carrying him, and the 
reſt of the Company to Algiers, when he found him 
always ſteering that Courſe, tho croſs Winds, Leaks 
in his Ship, and want of Men and Proviſions did of- 
ten force him to turn his Courſe another way for ſome 
time, which he ſteadily returned to again, as ſoon as 
1 Melo Weather, and other Circumſtances would 

et him: * T. 
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5 211, H. that will with any Clearneſs ſpeak. of 

the Diſſolution of Government, ought in 
the firſt place to diſtinguiſh between the Diſſalution of 
tbe: Society, and the Diſſolution of the Government. 
That which makes the Community, and brings Men 
out of the looſe State of Nature into one Politick So- 
ciety, is the Agreement which every one has with the 
reft to incorporate, and act as one Body, and ſo be 
one diſtinct Commonwealth. The uſual, and almoſt 
= way whereby this Union is diſſolved, is the Inroad 


of foreign Force making a, Conqueſt upon them. 


For in chat Caſe, (not being able to maintain and 
ſupport themſelves, as one intire and independent Body) 
the Union belonging to that Body which conſiſted 
therein, muſt neceſſarily ceaſe, and ſo every one re- 
turn to the State he was in before, with a Liberty to 
ſhift for himſelf, and provide for his own Safety, as 
he thinks fit, in ſome other Society. When the Socie- 
ty is di ſolved, tis certain the Government of that 


Society cannot remain. Thus Conquerors Swords of- 


ten cut up Governments by the Roots, and mangle 
Societies to pieces, ſeparating the ſubdued or ſcatter- 
ed. Multitude from the Protection of, and, Depen- 
fence on that Society which ought to have preſerved 
them from Violence. The World is too well in- 
ſtructed in, and too forward to allow of this way of 
diſſolving of Governments, to need any more to be 
faid of it; and there wants not much Argument to 
prove, that where the Society is diſſolved, the Govern- 
ment cannot remain ; that being as impoſſible, as 
for the Frame of an Houſe to ſubſiſt, when the Mate- 
rials of it are ſcattered, and diſſipated by a Whirlwind, 

or 
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or jumbled into a confuſed Heap by an Earthquake. 

$ 212, Beſides this overturning from without, G- 
vernments are diſſolved from witkin. 2 

Firſt, When the Legiſlative is altered. Civil Socie- 
ty being a ſtate of Peace, amongſt thoſe who are of 
it, from whom the ſtate of War is excluded by the 
Umpirage, which they have provided in their Leg 
late, for the ending all Differences, that may 
ariſe amongſt any of them; *tis in their Legi/ative. 


that the Members of a Commonwealth are united, 


and combined together into one coherent living Body. 
This is the Soul that gives Form, Life, and Unity to 
the Commonwealth : From hence the ſeveral Mem- 
bers have their mutual Influence, Sympathy, and 
Connexion: And therefore when the Legiſlative is 
broken, or diſſolved, Diſſolution and Death follows. 


For the Eſſence and Union of the Society conſiſting in 


having one Will, the Legiſlative, when once eſta- 
bliſhed by the. Majority, has the declaring, and as it 
were keeping of that Will. The Conſtitution of the Le- 
gi/lative is the firſt and fundamental Act of the Society, 
whereby proviſion is made for the Continuation of 
their Union, under the Direction of Perſons, and 


Bonds of Laws, made by Perſons authorized there- 


unto, by the Conſent and Appointment of the Peo- 
ple; without which no one Man, or number of Men, 
amongſt them, can have Authority of making Laws, 
that ſhall be binding to the reſt. When any one 
or more ſhall take upon them to make Laws, whom 
the People have not appointed ſo to do, they 
make Laws without Authority, which the People are 
not therefore bound to obey ; by which means they 
come again to be out of Subjection, and may conſti- 
tute. to themſelves a new Legi/ative, as they think 
beſt, being in full liberty to reſiſt the Force of thoſe, 
who without Authority would impoſe any thing upon 
them. Every one is at the diſpoſure of his own Will, 
when thoſe who had by the Delegation of the Society, 
the declaring of the publick Will, are excluded from 
| it 
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It, and others uſurp the Place, who have no ſuch Au- 
_ thority or Delegation. | in 

$ 213. This being uſually brought about by ſuch 
in the Commonwealth, who miſuſe the Power they 
have; it is hard to conſider it aright, and know at 
whoſe door to lay it, without knowing the Form of 
Government in which it happens. Let us ſuppoſe 
then the Legiſlative placed in the Concurrence of 
three diſtin Perſons. | | 

1. A finglehereditary Perſon, having the conſtant, 
ſupreme, executive Power, and with it the Power of 


convoking and diſſolving the other two within certain 


Periods of time. 

2. An Aſſembly of hereditary Nobility. 
3. An Aſſembly of Repreſentatives choſen pro tem. 
23 by the People. Such a Form of Government 

ppoſed, it is evident, 

$ 214. Firſt, That when ſuch a ſingle Perſon, or 
Prince, ſets up his own arbitrary Will in place of the 
Laws, which are the Will of the Society, declared 
by the Legiſlative, then the Legiſlative is changed. 
For that being in effect the Legiſlative, whoſe Rules 


and Laws are put in execution, and required to be - 


obeyed ; when other Laws are ſet up, and other 
Rules pretended, and inforced, than what the Legiſ- 
lative, conſtituted by the Society, have enacted, tis 
plain, that the Legiſſative is changed. Whoever intro- 
duces new Laws, not being thereunto authorized by 
the fundamental Appointment of the Society, or ſub- 
verts the old, diſowns and overturns the Lower by 
—4 they were made, and ſo ſets up a new Legi/- 
ative. | 

8 215. Secondly, When the Prince hinders the Le- 
giſlative from aſſembling in its due time, or from 
acting freely, purſuant to thoſe Ends for which it 
was conſtituted, the Legiſlative is altered. For *tis 
not a certain number of Men, no, nor their meeting, 


unleſs they have alſo freedom of debating, and let- 
4 
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ſate of perfecting, what is for the Good of the So- 
eiety, wherein the Legiſlative confiſts; when theſe 
are taken away or altered, ſo as to/deprive the So- 
ciety of the due Exerciſe of their Power, the Legi/- 
lative is truly altered. For it is not Names, that con- 
ſtirute Goyernments, but the Uſe and Exerciſe of 
thoſe Powers, that were intended to accompany them; 
ſo that he, who takes away the Freedom, or hinders 
the acting of the Legiſlative in its due Seaſons, in 
effect takes away the Legi/lative, and puts an end tothe 
Government. | 

$ 216. Thirdly, When by the arbitrary Power of 
the Prince, the Electors, or ways of Election are al- 
tered, without the Conſent, and contrary to the com- 
moh Intereſt. of the People, there alſo the Legi/ative 
is altered. For if others, than thoſe whom the Socie- 
ty hath authorized thereunto, do chuſe, or in ano- 
ther way than what the Society hath preſcribed, 

1 are not the Legiſlative appointed by the 
People. | n 
| * Fourthly, The Delivery alſo of the People 
into the Subjection of a foreign Power, either by the 
Prince, or by the Legiſlative, is certainly a Change of 
the Legiſlative, and ſo a Diſſolution of the Government. 
For the End why People entered into Society, being 
to be preſerved one intire, free, independent Society, 
to be governed by its own Laws ; this is loſt, when- 
ever they are given up into the Power of another. 

$ 218. Why in ſuch a Conſtitution as this, the Dif 
ſolution of the Government in theſe Caſes is to be impu- 
ted to the Prince, 1s evident; becauſe he having the 
Force, Treaſure, and Offices of the State to imploy, 
and often perſuading himſelf, or being flattered by 
others, that as ſupreme Magiſtrate he is uncapable of 
Controul ; he alone is in a Condition to make- great 
Advances toward ſuch Changes, under pretence of 
lawful Authority, and has it in his hands to terrify or 
ſuppreſs Oppoſers, as factious, ſeditious, and Enemics 
5 
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to the Government: Whereas no other part of the 


Legiſlative, or People, is capable by themſelves. to 


attempt any alteration of the Legiſlative, without 
open and viſible Rebellion, apt enough to be taken 
notice of ; which when it prevails, produces Effects 
very little different front foreign Conqueſt. Beſides, 
the Prince in ſuch a Form of Government, havin 
the Power of diſſolving the other Parts of the Legit 
lative, and thereby rendring them private Perſons, 
they can never in oppoſition to him, or without 
his Concurrence, alter the Legiſlative by a Law, his 
Conſent. being neceſſary to give any of their Decrees 
that Sanction. But yet ſo Fa as the other Parts of 
the Legiſlative any way contribute to any Attempt 
upon the Government, and do either promote, or 
not, what lies in them, hinder ſuch Deſigns, they are 
guilty, and partake in this, which is certainly the great- 
eſt Crime Men can be guilty of one towards another. 
§ 219. There is one way more whereby ſuch a Go- 
vernment may be diſſolved, and that is, when he 
who has the ſupreme executive Power, neglects and 
abandons that Charge, ſo that the Laws already made 
can no longer be put in execution. This is demon- 
ſtratively to reduce all to Anarchy, and ſo effectually 
to diſſolve the Government. For Laws not being made 
for themſelves, but to be by their execution the 
Bonds of the Society, to keep every part of the Body 
Politick in its due Place and Function, when that to- 
ally ceaſes, the Government viſibly ceaſes, and the 
People become a confuſed Multitude, without Order 
or Connexion. Where there is no longer the Admi- 
niſtration of Juſtice, for the ſecuring 1 Mens Rights, 
nor any remaining Power within the Community to 
direct the Force, or provide for the Neceſſities of the 
Publick, there certainly is 20 Government left, Where 
the Laws cannot be executed, it is all one, as if 
there were no Laws; and a Government without 
Laws, 1s, I ſuppoſe, a Myſtery in Politicks, uncon- 
a Cieiveable 
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ceivable to human Capacity, and inconſiſtent with 
8 eee eee me e 
8 220. In theſe and the like Caſes; when the Go: 
verament is diſſolved, the People are at hberty to pro- 
vide for themſelves, by erecting a new Legiſlative, 
differing from the other; by the change of Perſons} 
or Form, or both, as they ſhall find it moſt for their 
Safety and Good. For the Society can never, by the 
Fault of another, loſe the native and original Right 
it has td preſerve it ſelf, which can only be done by 


a ſettled Legiſlative, and a fair arid impartial Execu- 


tion of the Laws made by it. But the ſtate of Man- 
kind is not ſo miſerable that they are not capable of 
uſing this Remedy, till it be too late to look for 
any. To tell People they may provide. for themſelves, 
by erecting a new Legiſlative, when by Oppreſſion, 
Artifice, or being delivered over to a foreign Power, 
their old one is gofie, is only to tell them, they may 
expect Relief, when it is too late, and the Evil is 
paſt cure. This is in effect no more; than to bid 
them firſt be Slaves, and then to take care of their 
Liberty; and when their Chains are on, tell them; 
they may act like Freemen. This, if barely fo, is 
rather Mockery than Relief; and Men can never be 


ſecure from Tyranny, if there be no means to eſcape 
it, till they are perfectly under it: And therefore it 


is, that they have not only a Right to get out of it, 
but to prevent it. dh 

$ 22x, There is therefore; ſecondly, another way 
whereby Governments are difſolved, and that is, when 
the Legiſlative, or the Prince either of them act con- 
trary to their Truſt, | 15 thy 
Firſt, The Legiſlative afs againſt the Truſt repoſed 


. 
: 


in them; when they endeayour to invade the Proper- 
ty of the Subject, and to make themſelves, or any 


part of the Community, Maſters, or arbitrary Diſpo- 
3 of the Lives, Liberties; or Fortunes of the Peo- 
Pe. 115 e een OWO ne 
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8 222. The Reaſon why Men enter into Society, 
is the Preſervation of their Property ; and the End 


why they chuſe and authorize a Legiſlative, is, 


that there may be Laws made, and Rules ſet, as 
Guards and Fences to the Properties of all the Mem- 
bers of the Society, to limit the Power and mode- 
rate the Dominion of every Part and Member of the 
Society. For ſince it can never be ſuppoſed to be 
the Will of the Society, that the Legiſlative ſhould 
have a Power to deſtroy that, which every one de- 
ſigns to ſecure, by entering into Society, and for 
which the People ſubmitted themſelves to Legiſla- 
tors of their own making; whenever the Legiſlators 
endeavour to take away, and deſtroy the Property of the 
People, or to reduce them to Slavery under arbitrary 
Power, they put themſelves into a ſtate of War with 
the People, who are thereupon abſolved from any 
farther Obedience, and are left to the common Re- 
fuge, which God hath provided for all Men, againſt 
Force and Violence. Whenſoever therefore the Le- 
giſſative ſhall tranſgreſs this fundamental Rule of So- 
ciety ; and either by Ambition, Fear, Folly or Cor- 
ruption, endeauour to graſp themſelves, or put into the 
hands of any other, an abſolute Power over the Lives, 
Liberties, and Eſtates of the People; by this breach 
of Truſt they forfeit the Power the People had put 
into their hands, for quite contrary Ends, and it de- 
volves to the People, who have a Right to reſume 
their original Liberty, and, by the Eſtabliſhment of 


a new Legiſlative, (ſuch as they ſhall think fit) pro- 


vide for their own Safety and Security, which is the 
End for which they are in Society, What I have ſaid 
here, concerning the Legiſlative in general, holds 
true alſo concerning the ſupreme Executor, who hav- 
ing a double Truſt put in him, both to have a part in 
the Legiſlative, and the fupreme Execution of the 
Law, acts againſt both, when he goes about to ſet 
up his own arbitrary Will, as the Law of the Socie- 
*& 1 - ty. 
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ty. He 4s alſo contrary to bis Truſt, when he either 
employs- the Force, Treaſure, and Offices of the So- 
ciety, to corrupt the Repre/emativges, and gain them 
to his Purpoſes; or openly pre-ingages the ZleFors, 
and preſcribes to their Choice, ſuch, whom he has by 
Sollicitations, Threats, Promiſes, or otherwiſe, won 
to his Deſigns ; and imploys them to bring in 

who have promiſed beforehand what to vote 

what to enact, Thus to regulate Candidates atid Elec- 


tors, and new-model the ways of Election, what is 


it but to cut up the Government by the Roots, and 
poiſon the very Fountain of publick Security? For 
the People having reſerved to themſelves the Choice 
of their Repreſentatives, as the Fence to their Proper- 
ties, could do it for no other End, but that they 
might 2 be freely choſen, and ſo choſen, freely 
act and adviſe, as the Neceſſity of the Commonwealth, 


and the publick Good ſhould, upon Examination and 


mature Debate, be judged to require. This, thoſe 
who give their Votes before they hear the Debate, 
and have weighed the Reaſons on all ſides, are not 
capable of doing. To prepare ſuch an Aſſembly as 
this, and endeavour to ſet up the declared Abettors 
of his own Will, for the true Repreſentatives of the 
People, and the Law-makers of the Society, is cer- 
tainly as great a breach of Truſt, and as perfe& a De- 
claration of a Deſign to ſubvert the Governme 

as is poſſible to be met with. To which, if one ſhall 
add Rewards and Puniſhments viſibly employ'd to 
the ſame End, and all the Arts of perverted Law 
made uſe of, to take off and deſtroy all that ſtand in 
the way of ſuch a Deſign, and will not comply 


and conſent to betray the Liberties of their Country, 
*twill be paſt doubt what is doing. What Power they 


ought to have in the Society, who thus imploy it con- 
trary to the Truſt that went along with it in its firſt 
Inſtitution, is eaſy to III and onecannot ous 
| | * | 44 v4 les, 
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ſee, that he, who has once attempted any ſuch thing 
as this, cannot any longer be truſted. dt 
8 223. To this perhaps it will be ſaid, that the 
People being ignorant, and always diſcontented, to 
lay the Foundation of Government in the unſteady 
Opinion and uncertain Humour of the People, is to 
expoſe it to certain Ruin: And no Government will be 
able long to ſubſiſt, if the People may ſet up a new 
Legiſlative whenever they take offence at the old one. 
To this I anſwer, quite the contrary : People are not 
ſo eaſily got out of their old Forms, as ſome are apt 
to ſuggeſt. They are hardly to be prevailed with to 
amend the acknowledg'd Faults, in the Frame they 
have been accuſtom'd to. And if there be any ori- 
ginal Defects, or adventitious ones introduced by 
Time, or Corruption; *ris not an eaſy thing to get 
them changed, even when all the World ſees there is 
an Opportunity for it. This ſlowneſs and averſion in 
the People to quit their old Conſtitutions, has, in the 
many Revolutions which have been ſeen in this King- 
dom, in this and former Ages, ſtill kept us to, or, 
after ſome interval of fruitleſs Attempts, {till brought 
us back again to our old Legiſlative of King, Lotds, 
and Commons: And whatever Provocations have 
made the Crown be taken from ſome of our Princes 
Heads, they never carried the People ſo far, as to 
place it in another Line. A 

98 224. But *twill be ſaid, this ypotheſis lays a fer- 
ment for frequent Rebellion. To which I anſwer, 


Frirſt, No more than any other Hypotheſis, For 


-when the People are made miſerable, and find them- 
ſelves expoſed to the ill uſage of arbitrary Power, cry 
7 their Governors, as much as you will, for Sons of 


Jupiter, let them be Sacred and Divine, deſcended, 
or authoriz'd from Heaven; give them out for whom 


or what you pleaſe, the ſame will happen. The Peo- 
ple generally ill treated, and contrary to Right, will 
be ready upon any occaſion to eaſe themſelves of a 

Bur- 
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1th ha ſits, heavy upon them. They will wiſh, 
and, ſeek for the Opportunity, which in the Change, 
Weakneſs, and Accidents of human Affairs, ſeldom. 
delays long to offer it ſelf. He muſt have liyed but 
d little whlle in- the World, who, has not ſeen Exam- 
ples: of this in his time 1 and he muſt haye read very 
little, who cannot produce Examples of 1 it in all forts 
of Governments in the World. | 
87226. Lerne Lanſwer, ſuch 2 happen 
not upon every little Miſmanagement in publick Af. 
fairs. Great Miſtakes | in the ruling par wrong 
and inconvenient” Laws, and all the Sos OP — 
Frailty, will be þorze by tbe People Ader Mutiny or 
Murmur. But if a long train of Abuſes, e 
tions and Artifices, all tending the ſame; way, make 
the Deſign viſible to the People, 9 and they cannot but 
feel, what they lie under, and ſee, whither they are 

going; tis not to be wonder'd, that they ſhould 
then rouze themſelves, and endeayour to put the Rule 
into ſuch hands, | which may ſecure, to them the Ends 
for which Government was at firſt erected; and with- 
out which, antient Names, and ſpecious Forms, are 
ſo far from being better, that they are much worſe, 
than the ſtate of Nature, or pure Anarchy ; the In- 
conveniences being all as great and as near, but the 
Remedy farther off. and more difficult. 

$ 226, Thirdly, 1. Aude. That this Doctrine a a 
Power in the People of providing for their. Safety a- 
new, by a new Legiſlative, when their Legiſlators 
have acted contrary to their Truſt, by invading their 
Property, is the beſt Fence againſt Rebellion and the 
probableſt Means to hinder it. For Rebellion bei 
an Oppoſition, not to Perſons, but Authority, whic 
is founded only in the Conſtitutions and Laws o 
the Government; thoſe, whoever they: be, who by 
Force break thro”, and by Farce juftify t their Viola- 
tion of them, are truly and properly Rebels. For 

n Men by entering into Socery and Civil Govern- 

155 U 3 ment, 
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ment, have excluded Foree, and introduced Laws for 
e preſervation of Property, Peace, and Unity a- 
2 themfelves ; thoſe who ſet up Force again, in 
oppolition to the Laws, do rebellare, that is, bri 
back again the ſtate of War, and are roperly Rebels: 
Which they who are in Power (by etence 
ve to Authority, the Terptaba 0 Force they 
ave in their hands, and the Flattery of thoſe about 
them) being Hkelieſt to de the propereſt way to 
ent the Evil, is to ſhew them the Danger and 
ce of it, who are under the > greateſt ' emprta: 
tion "is run into it. 

"$227. In both the was Caſes, wht ei. 
ther the Legiſlative is changed, or the Legiſlators att 
contrary: to the End for which they were conſtituted ; 
es who are guilty, are guilty of Rebellion. For io 

by Force 2 away the eſtabliſhed L 
we 2 any Society, and the Laws them ma " 
phe to THis Truſt, he thereby takes away the 
"whick every one had conſented to, for a 
prac - Deciſion of all their Controverſies, and a 
to the ſtate of War amongſt them. They, who 
remove, or change the Legiſlative, take away this 
decifive Power, which no can have, but by the 
Appointment and Conſent of the People'; 1 To 
deſtroying the Authority which the People did, and 
no body Ae can ſet up, and introducing a Power, 
which ihe People hath not authorized, they actually 
bee a ſtate f War, which is that of Force with; 
out Authority: And thus by removing the Le gilla⸗ 
tive eftabliſhed by the Society, (in whoſe Decilons 
the People acquieſced and united, as to that of theit 
own \ W) cheyunty unty the Knot, and 2xpo/e the People 
"arte the fate of War. And if thoſe, who by 

Force take away the Legiſſative, are Rebels, the Le- 

24 themſelves, as has been ſhewn, can be no 
eſs eſteemed ſo; When they, who were ſet up for 

the Protection and Preſer vation of the e 
iber- 
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Liberties and Properties, ſhall by Force invade: and 
endeavour to take them away; and ſo they putting 
themſelves into a ſtate of War with thoſe, who made 
them the Protectors and Guardians of their Peace, 
are properly, and with the greateſt Aggravation, Re. 
bellantes, Rebels. Ing r „ie 


8 228. But if they, who ſay it lays a Foundation for 


Rebellion, mean that it may occaſion civil Wars, or in- 
teſtine Broils, to tell the People they are abſolved 
from Obedience, when illegal * are made 
n their Liberties or Properties, and may ſe 
hs unlawful Violence of USſe, who were 47 4 
giſtrates, when they invade their Properties contrary 
to the Truſt put in them; and that therefore this 
Doctrine is not to be allowed, being ſo deſtructive to 
the Peace of the World: They may as well ſay up- 
on the ſame ground, that honeſt Men may not op- 
pu Robbers or Pirates, becauſe this may occaſion 
Diſorder or Bloodſhed. If any Miſchief come in ſuch 
Caſes, it is not to be charged upon him who defends 
his own Right, but on bim, that invades his Neigh- 
bour's. If the innocent honeſt Man muſt quietly quit 
all he has for Peace ſake, to him, who will lay vio- 

lent hands upon it, I deſire it may be conſidere 
what a rind of Peace there will be in the Wor 

which conſiſts only in Violence and Rapine ; an 
which is to be maintained only for the Benefit of 
Robbers and Oppreſſors. Who would not think it 
an admirable Peace between the Mighty and the 
Mean, when the Lamb, without reſiſtance, yielded 
his Throat to be torn by the imperious Wolf ? Po- 
lyphemuss Den gives us a perfect Pattern of ſuch a 
Peace, and ſuch a Government, wherein yes and 
his Companions had nothing to do, but quietly to 
ſuffer themſelves to be devoured. And no doubt 
Ulyſſes, who was a prudent Man, preach'd up paſſi ve 
Obedience, and exhorted them to a quiet Submiſſion, 
by repreſenting to them of what concernment Peace 
U 4 was 
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was to Mankind; and by ſhewing the Inconveniences 
might happen, ik they ſhould-ofter to reſiſt Fehr be- 
mus, who had now the Power over them. 
$ 229. The End af Government is the Good. of 
Niankind: and which is beſt for Mankind, that the 
People ſhould be always expoſed to the boundleſs 
Will of Tyranny, or that che Rulers ſhould be ſome- 
times liable to be oppoſed,” when they gro exorbi- 
tant in the uſe of their Power, and employ. it for the 
Deſtruction, and not the Prefervation af the Proper: 
ties of their People? 
$ 230. Nor let any one fay, that Miſchief can ariſe 
from hence, as oſten as it ſhall pleaſe a buſy 
Head, or turbulent Spirit, to deſire the altera- 
tion of the Government. Tis true, ſuch Men may 
ſtir, whenever they pleaſe, but it will be only to their 
own juſt Ruin and Perdition; For till the Miſchief 
be 'grown-general, and the ill Deſigns of the Rulers 
become viſible, or their ries ſenſible to the 
greater part, the People, who are more diſpoſed to 
_ ſuffer, than right themſelves by reſiſtance, are not apt 
to ſtir. The Examples of particular Injuſtice, or 
| Oppreſſion of here and _ an unfortunate Man, 
oves them not. But if they univerſally have a 
erſuaſion, grounded upon manifeſt Evidence, chat 
PDeſigns are carrying on againſt their Liberties, and 
the general courſe and tendency of Things, cannot 
but give them ſtrong Suſpicions of the evil Intention 
of their Governors, Who is to be blamed for it? 
Who cap help it, if they, who might avoid it, bring 
themſelves into this Suſpicion? Are the People to 
be blamed, if they: have the Senſe of rational Crea- 
tures, and can think of things no otherwiſe, than as 
they find and feel them? And is it not rather their 
Fauli, who put things into ſuch a poſture, that they 
Would not have them thought to be as they are? I 
grant, ard the avs Ambition, and Turb oy of 
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private Men, have ſometimes cauſed great Diſorders 
in Commonwealths, and Factions have been fatal to 
States and Kingdoms. But whether the Miſchicf hath: 
oftner. begun in ib Peoples Wantouneſs, and a defire 
to caſt off the lawful Authority of their Rulers, or 
in the Rulers Injotence, and Endeavours to get and 
exerciſe an arbitrary Power over their People; whe- 
ther Oppreſſion, or Diſobedience gave the | firſt riſe 
to the Diſorder, I leave it to impartial Hiſtory to de- 
termine. This I am ſure, whoever, either Ruler or 
Subject, by Force goes about to invade the Rights 
of either Prince or People, and lays the Foundation 
for overturning the Conſtitution and Frame of an) juſt 
Government, is highly guilty of the greateſt Crime, 
I think, a Man is capable of, being to anſwer for all 
thoſe Miſchiefs of Blood, Rapine, and Deſolation, 
which the breaking to pieces of Governments brings 
on a Country. And he who does it, is juſtly to be 
eſteemed the common Enemy and Peſt of Mankind; 
and is to be treated accordingly, y. 
8 231. That Subjects or Foreigners attempting by 
Force on the Properties of any People, may be re- 
ſiſted with Force, is agreed on all hands. But that 
Magiſtrates, doing the ſame. thing, may be reſiſted, 
hath of late been denied: As if thoſe who had the 
greateſt Privileges and Advantages by the Law, had 
thereby a Power to break thoſe Laws, by which alone 
they were ſet in a better place than their Brethren: 
Whereas their Offence is thereby the greater, both 
as being ungrateful for the greater Share they have by 
the Law, and breaking alſo that Truſt, which is put 
into their hands by their Brethren, : n, 
$ 232. Whoſoever uſes Force without Right, as eve- 
ry one does in Society, who does it without Law, 
puts himſelf into a tate of War with thoſe, againſt 
whom he ſo uſes it; and in that State all former Ties 
are cancelled, all other Rights ceaſe, and every 
one 
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one has a Right to defend himſelf; and to refit the 
Aggreſſor: This is fo evident, that Barclay himſelf, 
chat great Aſſertor of the Power and Sacredneſs of 
Kings, is forced to confeſs, That it is lawful for the 
People, in ſome Caſes; to reſiſt their King; and that 
too in a Chapter wherein he pretends to ſhew, that 
the Divine Law' ſhuts up the People from all manner 
of Rebellion. Whereby it is evident, even by his 
own” Doctrine, that, ſince they may in ſome Caſes 
ret, all reſiſting of Princes is not Rebellion. His 
Words are theſe. Qu. 
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tientur ? Num illis uod omni animantium generi eſt d 
natura tributum,. deuegari debet, ut ſc. vim vi repellant, 
feſeque' ab injuria tucantur? Huic breviter reſponſum 
fit, Populo univerſo negari defenſionem, que juris na- 
ſuralis eſt, negue ullionem que preter naturam eſt ad- 
verſus Regem concedi debere. 2 — % Rex non 
in ſingulares tantum- perſonas aliquot privatum odium 
exerceat, ſed corpus etiam Reipublicæ, cujus ipſe caput 
Ee, i. e. tolum populum, vel inſignem aliquam ejus par- 
tem immani & imolerandd ſævitid ſeu tyrannide divexet ; 
pupulo, quidem hoc caſu reſiſtendi ac tuendi ſe ab injuria 
poteſtas competit, fed tuendi ſe tantum, non enim in prin- 
eipem invadendi-: & reſtituendæ injurie illatæ, non re- 
cedendi & debita reverentia propter acceptam injuriam. 
Preſentem denique impetum propulſandi non vim præte- 
ritam ulciſcendi jus habet. Horum enim alterum d na- 
tura eſt, ut vitam ſcilicet corpuſque theamur. - Alterum 
vero contra naturam, ut inferior de ſuperiori ſupplicium 
fumat. Quod itaque populus malum, antequam fattum 
fit; impedire poteſt, ne fiat, id poſtquam factum eſt, in 
Regem authorem ſceleris vindicare non poteſs : Populus 
271. igitur 
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dune bor ade quam privatus quiſpiam habet: Quod 
buic, vel adverſariis judicibus, ercepio Buchanano, 
nullum niſi in patientia* —— ſuperoſt. Cum ille fi 
intolerabilis tyrannus eſt (modicum enim ferre omni 
debet) reſiſtere cum reverentia palm” "Dy —_ 
eee L. 3. 8. A | 


In Engif d: 


2 233. * if any one ſhould ny up the 6 Paab 
then always lay themſelves open to 2 Cruelty and Rage 
of Tyranny ? Muſt they fee their Cities pilloged nd 
laid in Aſhes, their Wives and Children expoſed to the 
Tyrant's Luft and Fury, and theniſeles' and Families 
reduced by their Ring to Ruin, and all ib Miſeries of 
Want and Oppreſſion, and yet fit ftill ?* Muſs Men 
alone be debarred the common Privilege of oppoſing Force 
with Force, which Nature allows jo freely to all other 
Creatures, for their Preſervation from Hijury? I an- 
ſever : Self-defenre is a part of the Law of Nature ; 
nor can it be denied the Community, even againſt the 
King bimſelf : But to revenge themſelves upon him, muſt 
by no means be allowed them; it being not agreeable 10 
that Law. Wherefore, if the King ſhall fſhew an hatred, 
mt only to fome particular Perſons, but ſets himſelf 
againſt "the Body of "the Commonwealth, whereof be is 
the Heal, and ſhall, with intolerable i=l U ſage, cruelly 
annize over the whole, or a conſiderable part of the 
People; in this Caſe the People have a Right to reſiſt 
and defend themſelves from Injury: But it muſt be with 
this Caution, that they only defend themſelves, but do not 
attack their Prince : They may repair the Damages 
received, but muſt not for any Provocation exceed the 
bounds of due Reverence and Reſpect. They may repulſe 
the preſent Attempt, but muſt not revenge paſt Violences. 
For it is natural for us to defend Life and Limb; but 
that an Inferior ſoould Pumiſh a Superior, fs again 
ature 
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Nature. The: Miſchief which is defi igned them, the 
People may. prevent before it be done; but when it is done, 
they muſt not revenge it on the King, tho Author of the 
F.llany. - This-4herefore is the Privilege of the People in 
general, above what any private Perſon hath ; that 
particular Men are allowed by our. Adverſaries them- 
ſelves (Buchanan only excepted) to have no other Remedy 
but Patience; but the Body ofthe People may with Re- 
ſheet reſiſt intolerable T yranny ; for when it is but mode. 
Cale,” they. onght'to endure it. 

8 234. Thus far that great Advocate of Monarchi- 
al Power allows of Re/iftance: 


9235, Tis true, he has annexed | two Limitation | 


10 it, to no purpoſe: 

Arſt, He ſays, it nd be with N 

FSecondly, It watt be without Retribution, or Pu- 
wibmenr and the Reaſon he gives is, e an In- 
yu cannot. puniſh a Superior. 

- Firſt, How to reſi/t Force without ſtriking F gain, 


or how to ftrike with Reverence, will need — Skill 


to make. intelligible. He that ſhall oppoſe an Af 
fault only with a Shield to receive the Blows, or 
in any more reſpectful poſture, without a. Sword in 
his hand, to abate the Confidence and Force of the 
A Aſſallant, will quickly be at an end of his Reſiſtance, 
and will find oh a defence ſerve only to draw on 
himſelf the worſe uſage. This is as ridiculous a way 
of reſiſting, as Juvenal thought it of fighting; ubi 
ta pulſas, ego vapulo tantum. And the Succels of the 
Combat . be Rpt ſhe ſame he there de- 
ſeribes 1 it: | | 


3 pauperis bec ods. 
Pulſatus rogat, & pugnis 3 adorat, 
Ut liceat Fe cum dentibus inde reverti. 


T his will always be the Event. of ſuch an imaginary 


. Reſiſtance, where Men may not ſtrike again. ; He 
there- 
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therefore who - may reſiſt, muſt be allowed to ſtrike. 
And then let our Author, or any body. elſe, Join a 
knock on the Head, or a cut on the Face, with as 


much Reverence and Reſpect as he thinks fit. He 
that can reconcile Blows and Reverence, may, for 
ought I know, deſerve for his Pains, a civil, reſpect- 


ful Cudgeling, wherever he can meet with it. 


Secondly, As to his ſecond, An Inferior cannot pu- 
nſh a Superior; that's true, generally ſpeaking, 


whilſt he is his Superior. But to reſiſt Force with 
Force, being the ſtate of War, that levels the Par- 
ties, cancels all former relation of Reverence, Re- 
ſpect, and Superiority : And then the odds that re- 


mains, is, That he, who oppoſes the unjuſt Aggreſ- 


ſor, has this Superiority over him, that he has a Right, 
when he prevails, to puniſh the Offender, both for 


the breach of the Peace, and all the Evils that fol- 


lowed upon it. Barclay therefore, in another place, 
more coherently to himſelf, denies it to be lawful to 
reſiſt a King in any Caſe. But he- there aſſigns two 


Caſes, whereby a King may unking himſelf. His 


Words are, 
Quid ergo, nulline caſus incidere poſſunt quibus populo 


ſeſe erigere, atque in Regem impotentiùs dominantem arma 


| Capere & invadere jure ſuo ſudque authoritate liceat ? 


Nulli certe quamdiu Rex manet. Semper enim ex divinis 


id obſtat, Regem honorificato ; & qui poteſtati reſiſtit, 


Dei ordination reſiſtit: Non alias igitur in eum populo 


poteſtas eſt quam ſi id committat propter quod ipſo jure 
rex eſſe deſinat. Tunc enim ſe ipſe principatu exuit, at- 
que in privatis conſtituit liber: Hoc modo populus & 


ſuperior efficitur, reverſo ad eum ſc. jure illo quod ante 


regem inauguratum in interregno habuit. At ſunt pau- 
corum generum commiſſa ejuſmodi que hunc eſfectum pa- 
riunt. A ego cum plurima animo perluſtrem, duo tan- 
tum invenio, duos, inguam, caſus quibus rex ipſo facto 
ex Rege non regem ſe facit & omni bonore & aun 

regali 
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regali atque in ſubditos poteſt ate deſtituit; quorum etiam 
meminit Winzerus. Horum nnus eſt, Si regnum diſper- 
dat, quemadmodum de Nerone © fertur, quad is nempe 
ſenatum populumque Romanum, atque adeo urbem ipſam 
ferro flammaque vaſtare, ac novas fabi ſedes querere 
 decreviſſet, Et de Caligula, quod palam denunciarit ſe 
neque civem neque principem ſonatui amplius fore, in 
animo habuerit interempto utriuſque ordinis BleBifſim 
quoque Alexandriam commigra#e, at ut populum uno ici 
interimeret, unam ei cervicem oplaut. Talia cum rex 
aliguis meditatur & molitur ſerid, omnem regnandi cu- 


ram & animum ilico abjicit, ac proinde imperium in | 


ſubditos amittit, ut dominus ſervi pro derelicto habiti, do- 
minium. 

$ 236. Alter caſus eſt, Si rex in alicujus clientelam 
| fe contulit, ac regnum quod liberum d majoribus & po- 
pulo traditum accepit, alienæ ditioni mancipavit. Nam 
tunc quamvis forte non ed mente id agit populo plane ut 
incommodet : Tamen quia quod præcipuum eft regie 
 dignitatis amifit, ut ſummus ſcilicet in regus ſecundum 
Deum fit, & ſolo Deo inferior, atque populum etiam 
totum ignorantem vel invitum, cujus libertatem ſartam 
S team conſervare debuit, in alterius gentis ditionem 
& poteſtatem dedidit ; hac velut quadam regni abalie- 
natione effecit; ut nec quod ipſe in regno imperium habuit 
retineat, nec in eum cui collatum voluit, juris quicquam 
transferat ; atque ita eo falto liberum jam & ſue po- 
teftatis populum relinquit, cujus rei exemplum unum an- 
. on ſuppeditant. Barclay contra Monarc bom. 

3. c. 16. \ 


| Which in Engh/s runs thus: + 


8 237. What then, Can there no Caſe happen where- 

in the People may of right, and by their own Authority 
help themſelves, tate Arms, and fet upon their King, 
imperiouſly domineering over them? None at * 
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be | remains a King. Honour the King, and he that 
reſiſts the Power, reſiſts the Ordinance of God; are 
Divine Oracles that will never permit it. The People 
therefore can never come by a Power over him, unleſs 
he does ſomething that makes him ceaſe io be a King. 
For then be droeſts himſelf of bis Crown and Dignity, 
and returns to the ſtate of a private Man, and the 
People become free and ſuperior, the Power which they 
had in the Interregnum, before they crown'd him King, 
devolving to them again, But there are but few Mi. 


carriages which bring the matter to ibis State. After 


conſidering it well on all ſides, 1 can find but two. Two 
Caſes there are, 1 jay, whereby a King, ipſo facto, be- 
comes no King; and loſes all Power and regal Autho- 
rity over his People ; which are alſo taken notice of by 
Winzerus. 
The firſt is, 1f he endeavour to overturn the Govern- 
ment, that is, if he have a Purpoſe and Deſign to ruin 
the Kingdom aud Commonwealth; as it is recorded of 
Nero, that he reſolved to cut off the Senate and People 
of Rome, lay the City waſte with Fire and Sword, and 
then remove to ſome other place. And of Caligula, that 
be openly declar d, that he would be no longer a Head 


to the People or Senate, and that he had it in his 
Thoughts to cut off the worthieſs Men of both Ranks, 
and then retire to Alexandria: And he wiſ'd that the 


People had but one Neck, that he might diſpatch them 
all at a blow. Such Deſigns as theſe, when any King 
harbours in his Thoughts, and ſeriouſly promotes, be 
immediately gives up all Care and Thought of the Com- 
monwealth ; and conſequently forfeits the Power of go- 
werning his Subjects, as a Maſter does the Dominion 
over his Slaves whom he hath abandon' d. 

$ 238. The other Caſe is, When a King makes himſelf 


\ the Dependent of another, and ſubjefts his Kingdom which 


bis Anceſtors left bim, and the People put free into his 
bands, to the Dominion of another. For however per- 
| baps 
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hats it may not be his Intention t) prejudice the People | 


yet becauſe be has thereby loft the pr iicipal Part bf Re. 
gal Dipnity, viz. to be next and immediately untlcr God, 
ſupreme in bis | Kingdom ;' and ulſo becauſe be betrayd 
or forced bis People, whoſe Liberty be ought to have 
carefully preſerved, into the Power and Dominion of a 
foreign Nation: By this," as it were, Mienation of his 
' Ririgdom, be himelf loſes the Power he had in it before, 
wil bout transferring any the leaſt Right to thoſe on whom 
- be'xoould have beſtowed it ; and ſo by this AFR ſets the 
People free, and leaves them at their om Diſpoſal. One 
Example of ibis is to be found in the Scotch Annals. 
- + 239. In theſe Caſes Barclay, the great Champion 
of abſolute Monarchy, is forced to allow, That a 
King may be -reffted, and ceaſes to be a Ning. That 
is, in ſhort, not to multiply Caſes, In whatſoever he 
has no Authority,” there he is no King, and may be 
D : For whereſoever the Authority c2aſes, the 
King ceaſes tos, and becomes like other Men who 
have no Authority. And theſe two Caſes he inſtan- 
ces in, differ little from thoſe abovementioned, to be 
deſtructive to Governments, only that he has omitted 
the Principle from which his Doctrine flows; and 
that is, The breach of Truſt, in not preſerving the 
Form of Government agreed on, and in not intend- 
ing the End of Government it ſelf, which is the pub- 
lick Good and Preſervation of Property. When a 
King has dethron'd himſelf, and put himſelf in a ſtate 
of War with his People, what ſhall hinder them from 
- proſecuting him who is no King, as they would any 
- other Man, who has put himſelf into a ſtate of War 
with them? Barclay, and thoſe of his Opinion, would 
do well to tell us. This farther I deſire may be ta- 
ken notice of out of Barclay, that he ſays, The Mi/- 
clief that is deſigned them, the People may prevent be- 
fore it be done, whereby he allows Kejiftance when 


Tyranny. is but in deſign. Such Deſigns as theſe mn 
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he) when any King harbours in his Thoughts, and ſeriouſ- 
ly promotes, he immediately gives up all Care and Thought 
of the Commonwealth: So that according to him, the 
Neglect of the publick Good is to be taken as an E- 
vidence of fuch Deſign, or at leaſt for a ſufficient 
| Cauſe of Refftence, And the Reaſon of all, he 


| 75 in theſe Words; Becauſe he betrayd or forced 
7 


People, whoſe Liberty be ought carefully to have pre- 


ſerved. What he adds, into the Power and Dominion 
of a foreign Nation, ſignifies nothing ; the Fault and 
Forfeiture lying in the loſs of their Liberty, which 
he ought 10 — preſerved, and not in any Diſtinction 
of the Perſons to whoſe Dominion they were ſubject- 
ed. The Peoples Right is equally invaded, and their 
Liberty loſt, whether they are made Slaves to any of 
their own, or a foreign Nation; and in this lies the 
Injury, and againſt this only have they the Right of 
Defence. And there are Inſtances to be found in all 
Countries, which ſhew, that *tis not the Change of 
Nations in the Perſons of their Governors, but the 
Change of Government, that gives the Offence. Bil- 
ſon, a Biſhop of our Church, and a great Stickler for 
the Power and Prerogative of Princes, does, if I 
- miſtake not, in his Treatiſe of Chriſtian Subjection, 
| we goers, That Princes may forfeit their Power, 
and their 
And if there needed Authority in a Caſe where Rea- 
ſon is ſo plain, I could ſend my Reader to Bracton, 
Forteſcue, and the Author of he Mirror, and others, 
Writers that cannot be ſuſpected to be ignorant of 
our Government, or Enemies to it. But I thought 
Hooker alone might be enough to ſatisfy thoſe Men, 
who relying on him for their Eccleſiaſtical Polity, are 
by a ſtrange Fate carried to deny thoſe Principles 
upon which he builds it. Whether they are herein 
made the Tools of cunninger Workmen, to pull 
down their own Fabrick, I were beſt look. This 


itle to the Obedience of their Subjects. 
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I am ſure, their Civil Policy is ſo new, ſo dangerous, 
and ſo deſtructive to both Rulers and People, that as 
former Ages never could bear the broaching of it; 
ſo it may be hoped, thofe to come, redeem'd from 
the Impoſitions of theſe Egyptian Under-Tafkmaſters, 
will abhor the Memory of ſuch fervile Flatterers; 


who whilſt it ſeem'd to ſerve their Turn, reſolv'd all 


Government into abſolute Tyranny, and would. have 
all Men born ro, what their mean Souls fitted them 
for, Slavery. | Ty 

S 240. Here, *tis like, the common Queſtion will 
be made, Who ſhall be Fudge, whether the Prince or 
Legiſlative act contrary to their Truſt ? This, perhaps, 
ill affected and factious Men may ſpread amongſt the 
People, when the Prince _ makes uſe of his due 
Prerogative. To this I reply; The People ſhall be 
Fudge for who ſhall be Judge whether his Truſtee or 


Deputy acts well, and according to the Truſt repoſed 


in him, but he who deputes him, and muſt, by hav- 
ing deputed him, have ſtill a Power to difcard him, 
when he fails in his Truſt ? If this be reaſonable in 
particular Caſes of private Men, why ſhould it be 
otherwiſe in that of the greateſt moment, where the 
Welfare of Millions is concerned, and alſo where the 
Evil, if not prevented, is greater, and the Redrefs 
very difficult, dear, and dangerous ? 

8 241, But farther, this Queftion (Wo ſhall be 
Judge?) cannot mean, that there is no- Judge all. 
For where there is no Judicature on Earth, to de- 
cide Controverſies amongſt Men, God in Heaven is 
Judge. He alone, tis true, is Judge of the Right. 
But every Man is Judge for himſelf, as in all other 
Caſes, ſo in this, whether another hath put himſelf 
into a ſtate of War with him, and whether he ſhould 
appeal to the ſupreme Judge, as Jepbtba did. 

8 242. If a Controverſy ariſe betwixt a Prince 
and ſome of the People, in a Matter, Ow 
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Law is ſilent, or doubtful, and the thing be of great 
conſequence, I ſhould think the proper Umpire, in 
ſuch a Caſe, ſhould be the Body of the People. For 
in Caſes where the Prince hath a Truſt repoſed in 
him, and is diſpenſed from the common ordinary 
Rules of the Law; there, if any Men find them» 
ſelves aggrieved, and think the Prince acts contrary 
to, or beyond that Truſt, who ſo proper to judge 
as the Body of the People, (who at Eft lodg'd that 
Truſt in him) how far they meant it ſhould ex- 
tend? But if the Prince, or whoever they be in 
the Adminiſtration, decline that way of Determina- 
tion, the Appeal then lies no where but to Hea- 
ven. Force between either Perſons, who have no 
known Superior on Earth, or which permits no 
Appeal to a Judge on Earth, being properly a ſtate 
of War, wherein the Appeal lies only to Heaven: and 


in chat State the injured Party muſt judge for himſelf, 


when he will think fit to make uſe of that Appeal, 
and put himſelf upon it. | 

F 243. To conclude, The Power that every Indi- 
vidual gave the Society, when he entered into it, can 
never revert to the Individuals again, as long as the 


Society laſts, but will always remain in the Commu- 
; nity ; becauſe without this, there can be no Com- 


munity, no Commonwealth, which is contrary to 


the original Agreement : So alſo when the Society 


hath placed the Legiſlative in any Aſſembly of Men, 
to continue in them and their Succeſſors, with Di- 
rection and Authority for providing ſuch Succeſſors, 
the Legiſlative can never revert to the People whilſt 
that Government laſts : Becauſe having provided a 


Legiſlative with Power to continue for ever, they 
have given up their Political Power to the Legiſ- 


lative, and cannot reſume it. But if they have ſet 
Limits to the Duration of their Legiſlative, and 
made this ſupreme Power in any Perſon, or Af- 

X 2 ſembly, 
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ſembly, only temporary: . Or, elſe, wo the 
Miſcarriages of thoſe in Authority, it is forfeited , 
upon the Forfeiture, or at the Determination of the 
Time ſet, it reverts to the Society, and the People 
have a Right to act as Supreme, and continue the 

iſlative in themſelves; or erect a new Form, 
or under the old Form place it in new Hands, as 
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HE Works of John Locke Eſq; In three 
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Worceſter, concerning ſome Paſſages relating to Mr. 
Locke's Eſſay on Human Underſtanding ; in a late 


Diſcourſe of his Lordſhip's, in Vindication of tbe 


Trinity. 3. Mr. Loches Reply to the Biſhop of 
Wircefter's Anſwer to his Letter. 4. Mr. Locke's 
Reply to the Bifhop of Morceſter's Anſwer to his 
ſecond Letter. 5. Some Conftderations of the 


Conſequences of the lowering of Intereſt, and rai- 


ſing the Value of Money. In a Letter ſent to a 
Member of Parliament, 1691. 6. Short Obferva- 
tions on a printed Paper, intitled, For incoura- 
ging the Coining Silver Money in England, and 
after for keeping it here. 7. Farther Obſervations 
concerning railing the Value of Money, c. 8. 
Two Freatiſes of Government. 9. A Letter con- 
cerning Toleration. 10. A Second Letter concern- 
ing Toleration. 11. A third Letter for Tolera- 
tion. To the Author of the Third Letter con- 
cerning Toleration. 12. The Neaſonableneſs of 
Chriſtianity, as deliver'd in the Scriptures. © 13. 


A Vindication of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtia- 
nity from Mr. Edwards's Reflections. 14. A Second 


Vindication of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity. 15. 
Some Thoughts concerning Education. 16. A Pa- 
raphraſe and Notes on the Epiſtles of St. Paul to 


the Galatians, 1. and 2% of Corinthians, 9 , 
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* "1 E ay To which + is prefix'd, an E for 
5 the Uaderftanding of St. Paul's Epiltles, by con- 
5 ſulting St. Paul himſelf. 17. fm Works; 
r. 1. Of the Conduct of the Underſtanding. 2. 
An Examination of 5. 1 pinien of 
being all things in God. 3. A Diſcourſe, of Mi- 
od N 4. Part 'of a Fourth: Letter for Tlerition. 
E. Memoirs relating ting to the Life of - Anthony "firſt 
| of Shaftesbury. 6. A new Method of a Com- 
mon⸗-place- Book; written originally in French, and 
_ tranſlated. into 'Englih. 7. fan: familiar -Leteers 
between Mr. Locke and po of his Friends. The. 
F _- Phird Edition. Price 2 J. 155. Polio... 
| " +Clarendon and Whitlock. compar d. To which ! 18 
| 


e added, a Compariſon between the Hiſ- 
ry of the Rebellion, and other Hiſtories of the 


tt 2 


x Civil War. Proving very: plainly, that the Edi» 
J tors of the Lord Clarendun's Hiſtory, have hardly - 
| leſt one Fact, or one Character on the Parliament 
fide, fairly repreſented; that the Characters are 
all Satire or -Panegyrick, and the Fats adapted 
to the one or the other, as ſuited beſt with their © 
og By the Author of, the Critical Hiſtory of | | 
England, Price 3. 
The Complete ae or, Accowplithed | 
Gene Companion: Eeing à Collection of 
upwards of five Hundred of the moſt approved 
Receipts in Cookery, Paſtry, Confestionary, Pre- 
ſerving, Pickles, Cakes, Creams, Jellies, Made 
Wines, Cordials. With Copper Plates curiouſly en- 
graven for the regular diſpoſition or placing the 
various Diſhes and Courſes. And alſo Bills of Fare 
for every Month in the Year. To which is ad 
2 Collection of near two hundred Family Receipts o 
- Medicines ; viz. Drinks, Syrups, Salves, Ointments, 
| and various other things of ſovereign. and approved 
Efficacy in moſt Diſtempers, Pains, Aches, Wounds, 
Sores, c. never before made publick; fit either for 
private Families, or ſuch publick-ſpirited Gentlewo- 
men as would be beneficent to their poor Nei ghbours: 
By — $— ] 
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